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Tue Council of Constance, which was in session during the 
interval between the years 1414 and 1418, was the most bril- 
liant and imposing of the ecclesiastical assemblies of the mid- 
dle ages. If the number of bishops present was not so large 
as at some of the other great synods of the Church, this differ- 
ence was more than made up by the multitude of inferior 
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clergy, of doctors and of jurists, and by the unexampled array of 
sovereigns and nobles. Pope and Emperor were both present, 
each with a numerons and dazzling retinue of officers and at- 
tendants. It has been pronounced the first example of a con- 
gress of princes in modern times, since there was hardly a 
kingdom or principality of the catholic world, however small 
or remote, that was not represented by princes or other depu- 
ties. A throng of not less than fifty thousand people, drawn 
by official obligation, curiosity, the love of gain or of pleasure, 
flowed into the city of Constance, to witness the doings of the 
Council. It has been trnly said that a detailed description of 
the scenes that took place within and without the assembly, 
would afford a complete as well as vivid picture of the life 
and manners of the time. The occasion that called the Coun- 
cil together was of the gravest character. The abuses in the 
administration of the Church had grown to be unbearable. In 
Bohemia there was a formidable religions movement that 
threatened to result in the establishment of a new and pow- 
erful sect. Above all, the long schism which the Council of 
Pisa had unsuccessfully tried to terminate, demanded an in- 
stant and effectual remedy, if Christendom and the Catholic 
Church were to be saved from permanent division. It is to 
the proceedings of this Synod, that the new instalment of He- 
fele’s copious work on the History of Councils is devoted. 
Hefele is one of the most learned and justly esteemed of the 
Catholic theologians north of the Alps. His work is one to 
which a Protestant, to be sure, must often take exception ; yet, 
generally speaking, it is characterized by a spirit of fairness, 
and it is not probable that it contains any intentional perver- 
sion of facts or sophistry in argument. Hefele is frequently 
called a liberal Catholic; and so he is, in comparison with the 
Uurialists or extreme ultramontanist party. On the particular 
question whether the Pope is, by himself and independently 
of the concurrence of a Council, infallible in matters of faith 
and morals, we do not find that, in the work before us, he dis- 
tinectly avows his opinion. But he is far from being a Galli- 
can, in the sense of the old Paris theologians, who exerted a 
commanding influence in the Reforming Councils of Pisa, 
Constance, and Basle, or in the sense of Bossuet, who followed 
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in their track. In fact, he describes his own position as being a 
middle one, between the Gallicans on the one hand and the 
Curialists on the other. The Pope is neither above nor under 
the Council, but is the head of the Church; his relation being 
analogous to that of the head to the members of the human 
body. A Council without the Pope is incomplete. It is not 
an cecumenical Council. His assent to the dogmatic decrees 
of such an assembly is requisite, to give them infallible au- 
thority. Yet Hefele holds, as indeed does Bellarmine, that a 
Council might depose a Pope for heresy, inasmuch as a heretie 
is ipso facto disqualified from holding an ecclesiastical office, 
high or low.* But in such a proceeding the Council does not 
act as an cecumenical assembly. Being cut off from the Pope, it 
cannot act in this capacity. We have the singular doctrine, 
then, that an assembly of bishops, which is incompetent, with- 
out the Pope’s assent, to issue infallible definitions of doe- 
trine, is still competent to put the Pope on trial for heresy, 
convict him, and degrade him from his office. Hefele shows 
his conservatism, also, in maintaining that a Pope cannot be 
deposed by a Council for personal misconduct. He may be 
a very bad man, but he cannot, for this reason, be deprived of 
his office. John XXIII, Hefele expressly says, could not have 
been lawfully deposed for his crimes, It was only heresy on 
his part that could authorize such a proceeding. The doubtful 
validity of his election is brought in, as another sufficient cause 
for removing him from his station. How far this theory is from 
that of the Constance theologians and of hosts of able and 
good Catliolics in past ages, we need not stop to point out. 

In his History, Hefele is evidently biased by the theory as to 
the relation of the Pope to the Uouncil, to which we have 
just adverted. He supports by feeble arguments the often re- 
futed assertion that the Bishops of Rome convoked and pre- 
sided over the evrly ecumenical Councils, including that of 
Nicea. The proposition that the Roman Bishop convoked 
the Council of Nica, rests on no proof that has any weight, 
and is contrary to all the evidence and probabilities in the 





* Bellarmine, as will be explained hereafter, does not admit, for himself, that a 
Pope will ever be left to fall from the faith. 
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ease. It was Constantine who endeavored to quell the dis- 
turbance raised by Arius at Alexandria. It was throngh his 
friend Hosius, the Spanish Bishop whom he held in so high 
esteem, that he sent his letter which was designed to pacify 
the contending parties. Nota syllable do we hear from the 
contemporary historians and witnesses, of any connection of the 
Roman Bishop with these preliminary events. Constantine, 
in all his letters and missives that relate to the Council, says 
nothing about the Pope. The assertion that Hosius acted for 
the Pope and presided in his name, is not only a pure conjec- 
ture, but is virtually contradicted by Eusebius, who speaks of 
the Roman presbyters as acting for the Roman Prelate, and 
althongh Hosius is named in the same sentence, no such repre- 
sentative character is ascribed to him. That Hosius signs the 
decrees of the synod first, is owing to the circumstance that he 
was a “ world-renowned ” man, as Eusebius says of him ; to 
his personal relations to the Emperor; and to the probable fact 
that he was one of the presidents; not as standing in the Pope’s 
place, but through his own merits. It washe and Eusebius of 
Cesarea, as Stanley justly thinks, who sat, one on each side 
of the Emperor, when that august personage took his place in 
the midst of the Council. The two Roman presbyters signed 
after Hosius—we assume that the authorities which report the 
signatures in this order, are correct,—out of respect to the Ro- 
man Bishop, to whom a primacy of dignity would probably 
have been conceded, had he been present ; although, even in 
this case, it is not certain that the name of Hosius would not 
have been first inscribed. Now that the psendo-Isidorian mis- 
conceptions and misrepresentations respecting the powers con- 
ceded to the Roman Bishops in the first centuries, have been 
so long exploded, is it too much to hope that Roman Catholic 
writers will cease to strain historical evidence for the sake of 
establishing an indefensible position? The sole authority which 
Hefele cites for the pretended presidency of the Roman Pre- 
late at Nicea, is Gelasius of Oyzicus, who wrote towards the 
end of the fourth century—an utterly worthless witness, a 
mauvais compilateur, as Dupin calls him. Gelasius interpo- 
lates in a quotation from Eusebius the statement that the 
Pope presided by representatives. But his whole narrative of 
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the Council swarms with errors. He even gives an account of 
discussions on the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, although, as is 
well known, the subject was not touched at the Council. One 
may see how desperate the case is, when a scholar, like Hefele, 
finding nothing in Eusebius or Socrates or Athanasius, to af- 
ford any aid to his position, falls back on Gelasius! 


The two topics of most interest which are brought forward 
in Hefele’s recent volume on the proceedings at Constance, 
are the decrees of the 4th and 5th sessions, affirming the sub- 
ordination of Pope to Council, and the trial and execution of 
Huss. Hefele dissents, of course, from the view of the ex- 
treme Curialists, who deny the eecumenicity of the Constance 
Council altogether. It requires, indeed, some hardihood even 
in them to take such ground, in the face of the distinct decla- 
ration of Martin V.,in the bull against the Hnussites. But 
Hefele allows an ccumenical character only to those acts of 
the Council which were done ofter the election of the Pope 
and with his approval (the 41st to 45th sessions, inclusive), to- 
gether with such other previous acts and decrees as were rati- 
fied by him. All the ingenuity of the Papal theologians has 
been exerted in the effort to show that the famous doctrines of 
the 4th and 5th sessions never had Papal sanction. The decrees 
which had been agreed upon in the meetings of the nations, 
were to be read in the general session (the 4th) by Zabarella, 
Cardinal of Florence, the anti-Gallican spokesman. But it 
was found that in his hands they had undergone an alteration, 
One of the changes was that in the Ist Article which declared 
the obligation of all, the Pope included, to obey the Council, 
the words,—“ Reformation in head and members ”—one of the 
points in regard to which the obligation to submit to the Coun- 
cil was aflirmed—were left out. This, Hefele states, was by 
an arrangement between Sigismund and the Cardinals. Then 
the intelligence came that the Pope had fled again, leaving 
Schaffhausen. The Council now insisted upon the passage of 
the Articles as originally conceived, and as approved by the 
nations, and this took place at the 5th general session, at which 
Zabarella and seven other cardinals were present. They made 
no protest, and the Articles were passed in due form. We 
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cannot admit, therefore, the plea of Hefele, that on account of 
their secret objections or private declarations, supposing these 
to have been in opposition to the decrees, they were rendered 
invalid. In two discourses of Gerson, they were quoted before 
the Council as authoritative acts, and no voice was lifted up 
to dispute the statement. They are to be regarded as the de- 
crees of the Council, not less than the declarations of the pre- 
ceding session. But we do not see that Hefele materially helps 
his case, were he tosucceed in showing that the proceedings of 
the 5th Session were without the assent of the Cardinals. For 
the Ist Article, as read by Zabarella and passed in the 4th Ses- 
sion, is all that a Gallican can ask. It read thus: “The Synod 
of Constance, regularly assembled in the Holy Ghost, forming 
a universal Council and representing the militant Church, has 
its authority immediately from God, and every one, the Pope 
included, is bound to obey it in what pertains to the Faith and 
to the extirpation of Schism.” This isenough. The superiority 
of the Council to the Pope is unambiguously declared. And 
as to the omitted clanse—‘‘the Reformation of the Church in 
head and members,”—the Council practically vindicated its 
right on this point by deposing John X XIIL., and by other meas- 
ures equally significant. But how about the approval of the 
Popes? In the first place, John XXIII, before his deposition, 
declared, over and over again, that the Council was “ holy and 
could not err.” Hefele himself quotes these declarations. To 
be sure, Balthasar Cossa was one of the most flagitions of men, 
although Hefele would mitigate somewhat the verdict of exe- 
cration that was pronounced upon him by his contemporaries. 
But he was Pope, nevertheless, up to the time of his deposi- 
tion. In the second place, Martin V. sanctioned the proceed- 
ings of the Council, in terns that cover the 4th and 5th Ses- 
sions. No matter what reluctance he may have felt in doing 
this. No matter what counter expressions he may have ut- 
tered. In the matter of Falkenberg, who had so grievously 
incensed the Poles by his book, and whom the French, on ac- 
count of the affinity of his doctrines with those of Jean Petit, 
wished also to condemn, the Pope declared that he maintained 
the decrees of the Council as to everything which had been 
adopted in materiis fidei et conciliariter. The verdict against 
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Falkenberg had been passed in the nations, but not in the 
general session. This is the sense of the term conciliariter. 
It is not opposed to twmultuariter, as Hefele seemed to think, 
in his first volume; but to nationaliter. Now the decrees of 
the 4th and 5th Sessions were adopted conciliariter. Hefele 
objects, again, that they are not d fide. That is, they are not 
of a dogmatic character. They were obviously so meant; 
and this Hefele himself concedes.* If the supremacy of Pope 
over Council can be made into a dogma, why not the reverse 
proposition? If the infallibility of the Pope can be turned 
into an article of the creed, why not the infallibility of the 
Council? But look at Martin’s bull against the Hussites. In 
this bull, it was provided that every person suspected of hold- 
ing the condemned heresies of Wickliffe and Huss, should be 
required by bishop or inquisitor to say, among other things, 
whether he believes that “what the Holy Council of Con- 
stance, representing the universal Church, has sanctioned and 
sanctions in favorem fider et salutem animarum is binding on 
all Christian believers, and also that what the Synod has con- 
demned as contrary to the faith, must be held by all to deserve 
reprobation.” Hefele can do nothing with this passage except 
to construe the terms,—in favorem fidei et salutem animarum, 
as restrictive! Asif Martin in a bull for the suppression of 
heresy, which aimed to accomplish its end by bringing the au- 
thority of the Council to bear heavily upon offenders, would 
couple with the assertion of the cecumenical character of the 
Synod, a partial denial of the same! Asif he would sug- 
gest to persons heretically inclined, that decrees not judged 
to be in favorem fidei and for the health of souls, need 
not be respected! But Hefele is compelled to resort to the 
hypothesis that Martin V. purposely used ambiguous language, 
such as might be understood by each party as favoring its cause 
against the other. That is, he intended that the supporters of 
the Council should understand him to approve of their doc- 
trine, at the same time that he left a loop-hole out of which 
he could escape! We think more charitably, in this instance, 
of Martin V., and we interpret him as giving a full and un- 





* p. 104. 
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qualified assent to the decrees and declarations, passed in 
general session, of the Counci! of Constance. In the third 
place, when the Council of Basle had reaffirmed the Constance 
decrees on the point in question, Eugene IV. gave them his 
express and unqualified sanction. The pretence of the Curial- 
ists, that this was done under stress, will not answer. There 
was the force of public opinion and the pressure of circum- 
stances, so that he did what he would have preferred not to 
do; but he acted freely, without coercion. Moreover, his le- 
gates solemnly swore to observe the decrees of the Council 
of Basle, before they were permitted to preside. We might 
bring other evidence to prove that Popes have sanctioned the 
Constance doctrine, upon the relative authority of Councils. 
But the great French historians and theologians have estab- 
lished the fact long ago. It is only the fresh assertion of the 
contrary proposition by Hefele, and his particular mode of de- 
fending it, that has induced us to enter into the question at 
all. 


The subject of the trial and execution of Huss is treated by 


Hefele, on the whole, with commendable fairness. There are 
occasional criticisms on the character and on the statements 
of Huss, to which we do not assent, but which are to be ex- 
pected from a Roman Catholic, even though his proclivities are 
humane and liberal. Huss, though strongly influenced by the 
writings of Wickliffe, was quite a different man in his intel- 
lectual cast. Huss did not carry out his principles, as Wick- 
liffe did, to their logical consequences; although, had he lived 
longer, he might have worked out a more complete system. 
The Council found it difficult to fasten on propositions which, 
in the sense in which they were intended by him, could justly 
be declared heretical; and the impatience and passion of the 
assembly prevented him from having a fair and attentive hear- 
ing. His occasional paradoxes, which were in themselves in- 
nocent, were perversely construed into an assault upon the 
foundations of civil as well as ecclesiastical authority. But 
the Council were sagacious enough to discern that he disowned 
the authority of the Church, and placed himself on the Scrip- 
tures as he understood them. He was, in truth, a Protestant 
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in this essential principle. He was ready to renounce errors, 
if he could be convinced that his opinions were errors; but he 
would not abjure his opinions at the mere command of the 
Council. He presented thus, in the attitude which he as- 
sumed before that body, a practical demonstration to their 
eyes that he was a heretic. D’Ailly, Gerson, and the rest of 
the eminent men who led in the Council and who were ready 
to pull the offending Pope down from his throne, were at- 
tached as firinly as possible to the doctrine of hierarchical au- 
thority. They simply held the episcopal, aristocratic theory 
that this authority inheres not in the Pope personally, but is 
diffused through the hierarchical body ; that the center of grav- 
ity is in the whole assembly of bishops, and not in the primate. 
They felt it the more necessary, sinve they were effecting changes 
with a high hand, to mark the limits of the reform which they 
aspired to achieve; and this limit, as one has said, they did 
mark with blood. Every enlightened Protestant Christian 
who believes that the Scriptures are the guide in doctrine and 
life, and that the disciple has the right to interpret the Scrip- 
tures for himself, looks up to Huss as a noble witness for the 
truth and an illustrious martyr. It isevident that his upright- 
ness, his sincerity, his unfaltering courage, his spirit of forgive- 
ness, so like that of the Master, make a deep impression even 
upon men like Hefele, who yet deem his doctrinal position an 
erroneous one. Luther said, in view of the words and conduct 
of Huss, that if he was not a good Christian, there never was 
one. 

Respecting the execution of Huss, Hefele has interesting 
remarks, which are designed to soften the condemnation which 
is visited on the Council for this act; for it is the Council, and 
not Huss, which, in modern days, is on trial. He urges the 
fact that all civil punishments in those days were severe and 
barbarous even, when judged by our standards and by existing 
codes. He also shows that, according to the universal opin- 
ion of that age, a heretic, convicted by the proper ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, should and must be put to death by the civil 
magistrate. Huss was adjudged a heretic by the highest judi- 
cial body; and his opinions were, in fact, if compared with 
the creed, heretical. The legislation, however, which inflicted 
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such penalties upon heresy, Hefele styles “ Draconian,” and 
he deplores the execution of Huss the more, since great disad- 
vantages have resulted to the Church from this iron legislation, 
and countless misunderstandings and misconceptions have been 
occasioned by it. 

Hefele brings up the burning of Servetus, as an illustration 
of the sentiments. prevalent even a hundred years later and 
among Protestants, respecting the right mode of dealing with 
heretics. The feeble attempts which have been made in times 
past to relieve Oalvin from the responsibility connected with 
the death of Servetus, are now, for the most part, abandoned, as 
they ought to be. Calvin, seven years before the arrest of 
Servetus, said that if he came to Geneva, he should not, 
with his (Calvin’s) consent, go away alive. He approved 
and justified the execution. The “mild Melancthon,” as 
Hefele truly says, joined in this approval. Protestants gen- 
erally, at that time, held that civil magistrates should use 
thé sword, which is entrusted to them, for the extirpation 
of heresy. The theory of religious persecution is now given 
up, for two reasons. First, there is undoubtedly a different 
estimate of the criminality involved in holding erroneous opin- 
ions in religion, and a disposition to more charitable judgment. 
Along with this feeling, there is a stronger sense of the diffi- 
culty of measuring the guilt of false belief. Yet this is not 
the only, nor is it the chief, influence which renders Protest- 
ants averse to the use of force against what they consider dan- 
gerous and mischievious errors. Nor is the experience of the 
futility of forcible and violent means for the defence of truth, 
the sole or the principal cause of this change. We may hold 
that men are morally responsible for their beliefs, inasmuch 
as they are responsible for using those means of ascertaining 
the truth, which God has placed within their reach, and be- 
cause character cannot be dissevered from belief; and, 
at the same time, we may hold that it is utterly wrong 
to use force for the propagation of truth or the extirpation of 
error. The real ground of this view is, that it is not the fune- 
tion of the Church to use, directly or indirectly, any but moral 
influences against religious error, and that it is not the func- 
tion of the State to punish men for their opinions. This rad- 
ical alteration in the view that is taken of the proper function 
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of the State, and of the Church as well, is the ground of tole- 
ration; although the other motives to the exercise of this spirit, 
which have been adverted to, are cogent auxiliary reasons. 
There are two important differences between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, in regard to this subject. The first is, that 
the amount of persecution of which Protestants have been 
guilty is far less than that for which Catholics, in the same pe- 
iod of time, are accountable. Thus, Protestants have never 
perpetrated such cruelties as were perpetrated in the Nether- 
lands by the Roman Catholics under Philip of Spain and 
through the Inquisition. This difference is not an unimportant 
one; since it shows that the misgivings which spring from 
humane Christian feeling have had far more practical influence 
in neutralizing the power of wrong principles, among Prot- 
estants than among Roman Catholics, It took some time for 
Protestants to emancipate themselves from the theory of per- 
secution, which was an heir-loom from the middle ages and the 
Catholic hierarchy ; but even before this happy result was con- 
summated, it was manifest that the old principle of suppressing 
error by force had relaxed its hold upon the Protestant mind. 
The main difference between Protestants and Catholics on this 
subject, however, is that while we disown the theory of per- 
secution, and lament that Protestants should have been so inis- 
taken as to be guilty of it; while, in short, we heartily repent, 
so far as one generation can repent of the errors of another, 
of all the instances of religious persecution in which Protest- 
ants bore a part, the Catholic Church makes no. such confes- 
sion and exercises no such compunction. Hefele may deplore 
the severity of the sentence against Huss, but even he does not 
commit himself to an absolute rejection of the theory on which 
that sentence was pronounced. To the attitude of the Catho- 
lie church generally on this point, we shall soon have occasion 
again to refer. 


The true force and intent of the safe-conduct which Sigis- 
mund had given to Huss, is a topic of much interest to the 
historical student. Did the safe-conduct, properly interpreted, 
protect the bearer of it against the Council, as well as from 
attacks which might emanate from all other persons and bodies ; 
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or was it merely a passport ensuring his safety on the journey 
to Constance, a hearing before the Council, and a safe return 
in case of acquittal? This last interpretation is strenuously 
advocated by Hefele. With him agrees Palacky, the learned 
and usually accurate historian of Bohemia.* The same view is 
adopted by Leo, the German historian, although his very Inke- 
warm Protestantism should prevent him from being quoted, 
as he sometimes is, as a Protestant authority. On the other 
side are Hallam and most of the other Protestant historians. 
Neander speaks of the restricted interpretation of the safe- 
conduct as a device of modern sophistical historians, and con- 
siders that Sigismund was guilty of a perfidious violation of 
his promise. 

How stands the evidence? If we look at the terms of the 
safe-conduct, we find that Huss is taken under the protection 
of Sigismund and of the Empire, and that all lords and magis- 
trates are enjoined to permit him, without hindrance or mo- 
lestation, to go and return,—“ transire, stare, morari, et redire 
libere.” Hefele concedes that his safe return was guarantied, 
provided he should be acquitted; but no exception or promise 
is found in the document itself. This exception Hefele con- 
siders to be implied in the nature of the case. Huss was going 
before a judicial body to be tried, and it is not to be supposed 
that the Emperor would undertake to protect him against the 
very tribunal before which, as an accused person, he was to 
make answer. The reply to this is, that Huss did not 30 regard 
the Council. He often said that he desired to bring his cause 
before the Council ; but in all his expressions of this nature, 
there is always the avowed or implied qualification, that un- 
less he can be convinced of the error of his opinions, he shall not 
abandon them. To give up his alleged errors, provided they can 
be shown to be such, he ever professes his readiness, but only 
on this condition. In reality, he wished to vindicate himself 
before so great an assembly, and in this public and conspicu- 
ous manner, against aspersions that had been thrown out by 
his enemies, and he wished to show what sort of a man he was 
by a free and open declaration of his opinions and feelings. It 
was always far from his design, as his whole conduct as well 


* Geschichte der Bohmen, Ill. ii. p. 387 n. 
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as words prove, to surrender the convictions of his own mind, in 
consequence of a mandate from any man or body of men. No 
weight, therefore, is to be attached to this argument of Hefele, 
especially as there is no evidence that Sigismund, prior to the 
Council, had a materially different idea respecting the design 
of Huss’s visit to Constance, from that of Huss himself. But 
what was the interpretation which Huss himself gave to the 
safe-conduct? He considered that Sigismund had bound him- 
self to bring him back in safety to Bohemia. In one of his 
last letters, he accuses Sigismund of breaking his engagement, 
and says, that he ought to have told the Council: “if he (Huss) 
does not choose to abide the decision of the Council, I will 
send him to the king of Bohemia, together with your sentence 
and the documents in support of it, to the end that he [the 
king] with his clergy may judge him.”* Huss adds that Sigis- 
mund had allowed Henry Lefl and others to say to him, that 
he should be brought back unhurt, in case he chose not to sub- 
mit to the jadgment of the Council. Peter von Mladenowiez, 
the friend of Huss, declares the same thing. Hefele and Pa- 
lacky say that nothing should have been built by Huss and his 
friends on such declarations, since they manifestly transcended 
the bounds of Sigismund’s lawful power. But this answer 
appears to us insufficient. The veracity of Huss cannot be 
called in question; and if the official agents of Sigismund gave 
him this assurance, it is probable that Sigismund expected to 
be able to verify it. That Sigismund blushed when Huss fixed 
his eyes upon him, at the moment when the sentence of the 
Council was pronounced, rests upon the testimony of a cred- 
ible eye-witness. That it was a fact widely reported, may be in- 
ferred from the remark ot Charles V. at Worms, when, in re- 
ference to a suggestion that he should avail himself of the op- 
portunity to lay hold of Luther, he said that he would not 
blush like his predecessor Sigismund. Whether more or less 
importance is attached to this famous blush of Sigismund, the 
fact seems to rest on pretty good authority. The only argu- 
ment of much weight on Hefele’s side of the question, is de- 
rived from a passage in one of the remonstrances addressed by 





* The language of Huss is given by Hefele, p. 226. 
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the Bohemian nobles to Sigismund, after Huss had been taken 
into custody, and before he had been brought before the 
Council. The arrest of Huss, as is well known, was effected 
by the Cardinals on their own authority, with the consent of 
John XXIIL,—involuntary consent, as he declared to the Bohe- 
mians. It is acknowledged on all hands that ¢his imprison- 
ment was considered, by the Bohemian friends of Huss, and 
by Sigismund himself, a flagrant violation of the terms of 
the safe-conduct. Sigismund, having threatened to liberate 
him by force, actually went sv far as to quit Constance,—so 
indignant was he that the Council did not adopt efficient means 
to relieve him from this disgrace. It was only when it was 
strongly represented to him that if the Council was to be con- 
trolled in its action, all the hopes of reform and of terminating 
the schism would be nipped in the bud, that he consented to 
come back. When by the flight of his custodians, Huss was 
released from the hands of the Cardinals,the Bohemians were 
confident in the expectation that Sigismund would deliver him 
from his cruel confinement and procure for him a hearing be- 
fore the Council. When this did not follow, but Huss was 
still kept in prison, the Bohemians were yet more aggrieved 
and exasperated. Among the petitions and remonstrances 
with which they endeavored to move the Council and Sigis- 
mund to fulfill the obligations under which he had placed him- 
self, there is one in which they say, that provided Huss is 
found guilty before the Council, and his false doctrine is shown 
to him, they do not expect that heis to go away unpunished, but 
that the Emperor may then do with him what he chooses. The 
phrase is :—*‘ Nec vero cupimnus, at convictus, falsaque doctrina 
ipsi ostensd, impunitus abeat. Sed tum pro ut potesi, cum 
ipso agat, deque ipso quod vult faciat.”* Possibly they mean 
no more than Huss meant himself in his professions of a wil- 
lingness to bow to the Council, if they will show him—that is, 
make him see—that he isin error. We must allow that this 
is not the most natural interpretation of the phrase. It is 
more naturally interpreted as implying a strong desire that he 
should be delivered from his gaolers and be heard before the 
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Council, with the judgment of which, even if unfavorable to 
Huss, his friends would be content. If this be the true mean- 
ing of the passage in the Bohemians’ petition to Sigismund, 
we must conclude that the exact sense of the safe conduct was 
not definitely understood by all of the parties concerned, and 
that a discussion and difference of opinion as to its intent and 
scope sprung up, when the true meaning of it became a mat- 
ter of vital moment.* 

In this place, we may notice an unjust criticism of Hefele 
upon Gieseler. Says the former: “ Finally, in reference to the 
letter of safe-conduct, another, still heavier offence has been 
laid to the charge of the Coancil of Constance, which Gieseler 
thus formulizes: ‘in order to justify the Emperor on account 
of his violated safe-conduct, the Council put forth the shame- 
ful decree, that no faith is to be kept with a heretic? For the 
sake of giving at least the semblance of a proof, Gieseler cites 
two decrees of the Constance Synod, which Van der Hardt 
(T. iv. p. 521) and Mansi (T. xxvii., p. 791 and 799) have com- 
municated. The first of them says: ‘if a Prince, also, has 
given out a letter of safe-conduct, the Ecclesiastical Court is 
still authorized to bring the person charged with heresy to an 
examination, and, if he shows himself guilty and contuma- 
cions, to punishment; nevertheless, he who has given the safe- 
conduct is bound, as far as stands in his power, to labor to ful- 
fill it.’ I know not what solid objection any one, from the 
stand-point of those times, could bring to this. But against 
Gieseler it can be said with the best reason, that he has grossly 
sinned against the Synod and against the truth, in just leaving 
out the conclusion of the reprobated decree, viz: ‘that the 
giver of the safe-conduct must do his utmost to fulfill it.’ ” 
Gieseler combines with an unsurpassed thoroughness of inves- 
tigation an unequalled accuracy of statement. His frigid 
impartiality is one of his leading characteristics. He is totally 
incapable of a wiltul suppressio veri. Looking into Van der 





* The safe-conduct obtained for Jerome was differently drawn up; but this 
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Hardt, we find that the decree referred to is abbreviated and 
imperfectly paraphrased by Hefele, in the passage just cited. 
The decree declares that a safe-conduct issued to heretics or 
persons charged with heresy, by kings or other princes, with 
whatever bond they may have bound themselves,—quocunque 
vinculo se astrinxerint,—can work no prejudice to the Catholic 
faith and interpose no hindrance in the way of the arraign- 
ment and punishment of such persons by the proper ecclesias- 
tical tribunal, even though they may have come to the place 
of trial, trusting in the safe-conduct, and would not have come 
without it. Then follows the concluding sentence, omitted by 
Gieseler: “‘ Nor is the promiser, when he has otherwise done 
what in him lies, any further obliged, in consequence of his 
engagement.” Now, it is obvious that this sentence does not 
affect materially the import of the decree. But in the text of 
Van der Hardt, it is given in brackets (with a reference to two 
manuscripts in which it is found); and it was probably a doubt 
as to its genuineness that led Gieseler to leave it out. The 
second decree, asserting that in the matter of a safe-conduct, 
faith need not be kept by Princes with heretics, Hefele de- 
clares not to have been passed by the Council, and to be found 
only in one codex. But it is given as authentic by Van der 
Hardt, and although Hefele’s view may, perhaps, be correct, 
that it was a programme or original proposition for which the 
first quoted decree was substituted,—this decree being the one 
that actually passed in the general session,—there is not the 
smallest ground for impugning the honesty and impartiality of 
Gieseler. The decree, in the most offensive form of it, asserts 
that the king had done what he lawfully could and what it be- 
hoved him to do, in the matter of the safe-conduct.+ The ob- 
noxious clause affirms that Huss, by persistently attacking the 
orthodox faith, has put himself beyond the pale—reddiderit 
alienum—of every safe-conduct and privilege; “nor is any 
faith or promise to be kept with him, by natural right, divine 
or human, to the prejudice of the Catholic Church.” The 
doctrine which both decrees were framed to embody, was the 





* Nec sic promittentem, cum alias fecerit quod in ipso est, ex hoc in aliquo 
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same, namely, that a safe-conduct from a secular Prince giveg 
to a heretic no protection against the lawful ecclesiastical 
tribunal. The decree which, according to Hefele, was passed, 
simply formulizes this doctrine. The other decree adds the 
reason that promises of protection to one who turns out to be 
an obstinate heretic are ipso facto void. The theologians, 
from the first, endeavored to indoctrinate Sigismund with the 
idea that his safe-conduct was limited and qualified by the ab- 
solute rights of the ecclesiastical tribunal to try and convict 
heretics; and there were not wanting those who put the doc- 
trine in the repulsive form in which it appears in the draft of 
the second decree referred to by Gieseler. It is evident that 
there was complaint and loud complaint that Sigismund had 
broken his engagement; otherwise, there would have been no 
occasion for such a decree, in either form. The decree which 
Hefele allows to have been passed, proves not less clearly than 
the other, that an accusation of bad faith had been brought 
against the Emperor, which was founded on his failure to pro- 
tect Huss from the penalty imposed by the Council. 

Huss was condemned. The old quarrel in the University of 
Prague, which resulted in the desertion of the University by 
the whole body of German teachers and students, had some 
influence in increasing that spirit of hostility towards the Bo- 
hemian innovators, which inflamed the Council; but the influ- 
ence of this circumstance was comparatively small. The phi- 
losophical quarrel between Nominalism, which was now once 
more in the ascendency at Paris and elsewhere, and Realism, 
to which in common with Anselm and the most orthodox of 
the Schoolmen, Huss, like Wickliffe, adhered, sharpened the 
antagonism of Gerson. But the violent and mob-like deport- 
ment of the Council, which contrasts so unfavorably with the 
noble serenity and self-possession of their victim, was due to 
the vindictive hatred that was felt towards what they called 
heresy. This sentiment was sufficient to paralyze all wiser and 
more humane feelings, even in the hearts of good men,—for 
such, we doubt not, were many of those who killed Huss, and 
for whose forgiveness he, remembering the words of his dying 
Master, prayed. Say what one will of minor, incidental 
questions, like this of the intent of the safe-conduct, and bring 
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forward what other examples one may of ecclesiastical tyranny 
and cruelty, it remains trae that a frightful tragedy was enact- 
ed at Oonstance, when a sincere, earnest preacher of the Gos- 
pel, inspired with heroic courage and Christian gentleness, 
and so elevated by faith and love that death had for him no 
terrors, was killed for his opinions by men who claimed to be 
acting in the name of Jesus and by his authority. Luther 
published four of the impressive letters which Huss wrote 
while be was in prison and shortly before his death,* and in 
the preface Luther gives an interesting reminiscence concern- 
ing himself. He says that when he was a young theologue at 
Erfurt, he took down from the convent library a volume of 
Huss’s sermons. He was curious to see for what heresies it 
was that Huss had been killed; but, as he read, he was struck 
with astonishment that a man who wrote in so excellent and 
Christian a way should have been burned to death for heresy. 
-As he put back the volume, he thought to himself—not know- 
ing then the particulars of the history,—that Huss must have 
become a heretic after writing these sermons. 


Bossuet wrote a book on the Variations of Protestantism. 
‘Quite as copious and telling a book might be written on the 
Variations of Roman Catholicism ; and, we may add, in such 
a work the name of Bossuet himself would figure largely. Bel- 
larmine, a great, exponent of the Papal, anti-Gallican theology, 
and a great name in the estimation of all parties, resorts to 
different subterfuges in order to escape from the difficulty oc- 
easiuned by the Constance decrees reiative to the power of 
a Council¢ He brings forward the utterly false position of 
‘Turrecremata, Campegius, and others, that the Constance prop- 
ositions were meant to apply only to times of schism, when 
opinion is divided as to who is the lawful Pope. He denies, 
of course, that Martin V. opposed the decrees in question, and 
makes the term conciliariter, or concilialiter, mean “ after th® 
manner of other Councils, the matter having been diligently 
examined ;” a totally different definition from either of those 





* These letters are included in the edition of Huse’s letters in prison, published 
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given by Hefele, and one altogether anfounded. Equally un- 
founded is the assertion that when Martin approved of the de- 
erees which had been adopted de fide and concilialiter, he re- 
ferred solely to those against the Wickliffites and Hussites. 
Bellarmine denies that John XXIII. and Gregory [X. were de- 
posed against their will, and affirms that, admitting that they 
were, the power to depose them does not involve the power to 
frame new dogmas. His whole treatment of this question is 
according to his usual method, which is to bring forward every- 
thing that can be said, with any degree of plausibility, against 
the antagonist, whether the considerations advanced are con- 
sistent with one another or not. He is mester of the art of 
fencing ; atypical polemic. Bellarmine maintains the opinion 
that the Pope is absolutely superior to a Council, and that he 
cannot be deposed.* In an earlier section of his work,t he 
takes up the question whether a heretical Pope can be deposed, 
and discusses it at length. He begins by stating the opinion 
of Pighius that a Pope cannot be a heretic, and with this opin- 
ion he expresses his concurrence. “ Yet,” he adds, “ because 
it is not certain, and the common opinion is the opposite” — 
“ communis opinio est in contrariuin ” —“ it will be worth while 
to see what answer can be given, provided it be allowed that 
the Pope can be a heretic.” It seems, by Bellarmine’s own 
concession, that it was the common opinion that a Pope could 
fall into heresy. Bellarmine, with the rest of the advocates of 
the indefectibility of the Pope, is involved in extreme embar- 
rassment by examples like those of Liberius, who cast off 
Athanasius, signed the confession of the semi Arians, and re- 
ceived them to his fellowship, and of Honorius, who espoused 
the cause of the Monothelites, and was anathematized as a her- 
etic by the 6th General Council, as well as by several of his 
own successors. The various evasions that have been sought 
out for the purpose of avoiding these unwelcome facts, form a 
curious chapter in polemical theology. Hefele, while he con- 
tends that Liberius was not a heretic in his real opinion on the 
Trinity, allows that his constancy so far broke down, that he 
purchased his return from exile by deserting the orthodox 
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Athanasians, abjuring the term Aomodusion (and with it, of 
course, giving up the Nicene creed), and by joining hands with 
heretics. Newman, in his edition of Athanasius, styles Libe- 
rins “a renegade.”* He speaks of that time as one when 
“the Latins” were “ committed to an anti-Catholic creed, the 
Pope a renegade, Hosius fallen and dead, Athanasius wander- 
ing in the deserts, Arians in the sees of Christendom,” ete. 
That Liberius gave up the Nicene formulary and allied him- 
self with the semi-Arians, is an unquestionable fact. Athana- 
sius, Jerome, and Hilary are strong witnesses to his unfaithful- 
ness. The instance of Honorius is still more perplexing to the 
Ourialists. He expressed his concurrence with the Monothe- 
lite, Sergius. All that Hefele can claim in behalf of him is, 
that he was a Dyothelite at heart, but not competent to handle 
the question, and was therefore led to the avowal of opposite 
principles. That he took the Monothelite position in his let- 
ters to Sergius, will be clear to every unprejudiced person who 
is familiar with the points that were under discussion.+ But 
whether he did or not, it is a fact that he was anathematized 
as a heretic by the 6th general Council, in repeated declara- 
tions. It is a fact that this condemnation was approved by the 
Pope, as well as by the Emperor. It is a fact, moreover, that 
Pope Leo II., who had succeeded Agatho, reiterated the anath- 
ema of the Council. “ Pariter anathemitizamus novi erroris 
inventores, id est, Theodorum Pharinitannm episcopum, Cy- 
rum Alexandrinum, Sergium, Pyrrhum, Paulum, Petrum, 
Constantinopolitane ecclesiz subsessores magis quam presu- 
les, Neonon ET Howortvm, qui hane apostolicam sedem non 
apostolicse traditionis doctriua lustravit, sed profana proditione 
immaculatam fidem subvertere conatus est [or, according to 
the Greek, subverti permisit] et omnes, qui in suo errore de- 
functi sunt.” Ina letter to the Spanish bishops, and in another 
letter to king Erwig, Leo charged Honorins with nourishing 
the flames of heretical doctrine and defiling the spotless rule 
of Apostolic tradition which he had received from his prede- 
eessors. The Trullan Synod (Concilium Quinisextum) repeated 
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the condemnation of Honorius, which the 6th Council had 
passed. The 7th General Council did the same, and so did the 
8th. Pope Hadrian II. (867-872) wrote: “ although the anath- 
ema was pronounced upon Honorius after his death, yet it is 
to be understood that it was because he was charged with her- 
esy, for which cause alone it is allowed to inferiors to resist the 
movements of their superiors.” This declaration of Hadrian 
was read and approved in the 7th session of the 8th General 
Council. Hefele shows fully and conclusively that Honorius 
was condemned by the 6th General Council for heresy. He 
holds that the Council was right in doing this, since they could 
not look into his heart, but must judge his declarations and 
avowals, which are really heretical. The foolish, because des- 
perately futile, endeavor of Baronius to make out that the 
name of Honorius had been falsely inserted in the proceedings 
of the 6th General Council, is completely demolished in the 
third volume of Hefele, where proofs of the foregoing state- 
ments may be found. Popes and Councils, then, have united 
in anathematizing Honorius as a patron and supporter of 
heresy. Did they believe that a pope is indefectible? When 
Popes acknowledged the 6th General Council and anathema- 
tized Honorius, did they hold the doctrine that a Pope cannot 
err from the faith? When all other refuges fail, the defenders 
of Papal infallibility set up the plea that Honorius was utter- 
ing private opinions, not public definitions of doctrine! Let 
ters, then, from the Bishop of Rome to the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople on a doctrinal question that is agitating the whole 
Church, are destitute of authority ! 

Since writing the foregoing remarks upon the case of Hono- 
rius, we have received the pamphlet of M. Gratry,* Priest of the 
Oratoire and member of the French Academy, which relates 
to just this topic. M.Gratry is a distinguished writer upon 
philosophy and theology. We recollect that his able work on 
“The Knowledge of God”+ is preceded by a commendatory let- 
ter from Pius IX. In the little pamphlet before us, M. Gratry 





* Mgr. L’Evéque D’Orléans et Mgr. L’ Archevéque de Malines. Premiére lettre a 
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expresses his strong sense of the wrong that is done to history 
by the attempts to falsify the testimonies to the condemnation 
of Honorius for heresy. He shows that Honorius was con- 
demned for heresy “ by three cecumenical Councils which were 
approved by the Popes, by two Roman Oouncils, which were 
presided over by Popes, and by the Pontifical profession of 
faith in use for ages(plusieurs siécles). He exposes, with strong 
displeasure, the absurd pretense that the 6th Council meant 
anything by Aeresy except that which the word imports. He 
shows that Leo II. anathematized Honorius for something be- 
sides mere negligence. It was the neglect to extinguish an error 
which grew out of sympathy with it, and a willingness that it 
should prevail. He reminds Archbishop Manning that he ex- 
poses himself to the penalty of excommunication threatened 
against all defenders of heretics, when, in the face of the ver- 
dict of three General Councils, he assumes, in the exercise of 
his individual judgment, to pronounce the offending letters of 
Honorius to be free from heresy. But M. Gratry is especially 
earnest in his protest against the changes that have been intro- 
duced into the Roman breviary and the Liber Diurnus. In 
all the copies of the former, np to the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, the condemnation of Honorius is mentioned. 
The name of Honorius has now been stricken out. The Lider 
Diurnus contains the ancient confession of faith of the Popes. 
This included the condemnation of Honorius, but the Zider 
Diurnus, containing the disagreeable passage, is now suppress- 
ed. These things, together with the evasions of the papal 
apologists for Honorius, appear to M. Gratry to be examples 
of intolerable duplicity and mendacity. He inquires if the 
Church and the Pope are to be helped by lies! In the last 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Hefele,* there is a brief 
Article by the learned Editor on the Liber Diurnus. He af- 
firms that it is perfectly clear that at the beginning of the 8th 
century it was held at Rome that a Pope might be subjected 
to trial and condemnation, at the hands of a General Council, 
for heresy, and also for negligence in his office. Hefele does not 
explicitly say, either in this Article or in his History of Coun- 
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cils, whether or not Leo IL. anathematized Honorius for heresy 
as well as for criminal] negligence. He does not conceal, how- 
ever, the fact that Leo IL. approved of the proceedings of the 
6th Council, and the fact that by the Council Honorius was 
condemned for being himself a heretic. That Leo II. and the 
other Popes meant, in their reiterated anathemas, to charge 
upon Honorius more than mere remissness, even real partici- 
pation in heresy, is made evident by M. Gratry. The further 
plea that Honorius was not speaking ew cathedra, when respond- 
ing to interrogatories of the Eastern Primates on a debated 
question of doctrine, is effectively disposed of in this little 
pamphlet. 

The Synod of the Vatican, which Pius IX. has convoked to 
rebuke the errors of the times, is a much less imposing assem- 
blage than that which was gathered within the ancient walls 
of Constance. The realistic or practical spirit of the nine- 
teenth century neither provides nor craves a pageant such as 
gratified the taste of the fifteenth. The medieval passion for 
symbols and shows has now, to a great extent, passed away, 
Everything in the present Council betokens the altered condi- 
tion of Church and society. That the Pope should gather a 
Council at Rome, summon it into his own court and camp, as 
it were; also, that he should be suffered to mark out and man- 
age its proceedings, with little, if any, audible remonstrance, 
indicates a great change, even since the days of the Tridentine 
Synod, in the temper of the bishops. The absence of the 
sovereigns and princes is another notable feature, indicating 
that the policy of the Church is not coincident with that of the 
European states, and that church and state move in different 
orbits. The cabinets stand aloof, prepared, if it is thought ex- 
pedient, to withstand and thwart the determinations of the 
Council. The Church, in turn, asks no advice from the civil 
rulers, and is conscious how little practical authority she exer- 
cises over their conduct and over the course of political affairs. 

On one of the two great points which absorbed the attention 
of the fathers at Constance, there is a remarkable contrast be- 
tween that body and the one now in session. The preroga- 
tives of the Pope are again a topic of discussion ; but we find 
a powerful party in favor of declaring the personal infallibility 
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of the Pope. If a general Council could be brought to re- 
nounce the very prerogative which liberal Catholics have 
claimed for it, that would bea triumph for the Papacy indeed. 
The monster which has so long lifted its head against the chair 
of Peter would strangle itself. The principles and aims of the 
ultramontanist party are well set forth in the Pastoral Letter of 
Archbishop Manning, one of their most prominent leaders, 
He writes in vigorous Euglish. It is almost a pleasure to read 
invectives against one’s self, when they are uttered in the terse 
and polished style of this noted Prelate. We find in his 
pamphlet a distinct expression of the ultramontanist theology ; 
the very principles which Innocent III. proclaimed when the 
Papacy was at the summit of its power. The Lord made Pe- 
ter, and the successors of Peter, the fountain both of doctrine 
and of jurisdiction. Episeopal authority, therefore, is derived 
from the Pope and through him. He is the bishop of bishops, 
and the doctor of the universal church. We cannot praise 
Bossuet, “* when his illustrious name is under a cloud.” “ Ultra- 
montanism is Catholic Christianity.” The object of greatest 
dislike to this representative of the Papal party is “national- 
ism.” It is a Judaic notion that began to rise when the idea 
of Catholic unity began to decline. It was the rise of modern 
nationalities, we are told, that caused the great Western schism 
and Protestantism after it. This is the Archbishep’s protest 
against modern civilization, for modern civilization as distin- 
guished from medieval, is inseparable from the rise of nationali- 
ties to distinct and separate existence, and to a consciousness of 
separate rights and obligations. What is Manning’s theory? 
Does he think that the resistance to Boniface VIII. by France 
was all wrong? Doeshe approve of the bulls of Boniface—cleri- 
cis laicos and all? Does he think that the European nations and 
their governments should have yielded humble submission to 
the lofty claims of the Papal see to a dominion over them? 
Does he think that the Council of Constance committed a capital 
error in seeking to curtail the Papal office ? Should that Council, 
instead of voting by nations, have allowed John XXIII. with 
his host of Italian ecclesiastics to govern the Assembly by 
their numerical foree? What would have been the condition 
of the Roman Catholic Church if this had happened? It 
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would seem that the Archbishop is prepared to sanction the 
doctrine which the most ambitious of the Popes formulized 
and acted upon, that the State is to be subject to the Church, 
and that the civil governments are to receive law from the 
Pope. When one reads, in the light of history, the Archbish- 
op’s fine phrases about the union of the two jurisdictions, the 
church and state, and “the supreme direction of the supernat- 
ural over the natural law,” coupled as these phrases are with 
denunciations of the system that subordinates the Church to 
the State, or makes the latter independent of the former, and 
with a general disapproval of the “ nationalism ” which is the 
prevailing characteristic of the free civilization of the modern 
age, one is led to conclude that it is the realization of the old 
and fallen assumptions of Hildebrand, Innocent, and Boniface, 
that this enthusiastic Prelate hopes to behold. 

It is not strange that French ecclesiastics are affronted at the 
supercilious and slighting tone in which Manning speaks of 
Gallicanism. He affects to consider this a transient episode in 
the course of the history of the Church of France; a diverg- 
ence from the orthodox faith, which never counted in its favor 
more than a fraction of the French clergy. And he identifies 
Gallicanism with the movement of Louis XIV. and the Decla- 
ration of 1682. The Archbishop misreads history. If we 
take Gallicanism, as Bossuet defines it, as consisting of the 
three principles of the independence of kings, as to tem- 
poralities, of ecclesiastical control, the derivation of episco- 
pal authority immediately from Christ, and the authority of 
Councils, we shall find the roots of this type of Catholicism 
far back in French history. The peculiarites of the French 
Church, as a national Church, claiming rights and privileges of 
its own, appear in full vigor in the days of Charlemagne. They 
were maintained by Louis IX. with persevering energy, against 
Papal encroachments. In the eventful period before the Prot- 
estant movement, when great but ineffectual efforts at reform 
were attempted, it was French doctors and statesmen who were 
forward and influential in the effort to restrict Papal preroga- 
tives, as well as to remedy Papal abuses. Gallicanism is not 
at all the transient and erratic phenomenom which Manning 
represents it to be. 
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In view of such declarations as are made in this pamphlet 
of Manning, and in other publications of the ultramontanist 
party, the question arises whether the Council of the Vatican 
is to re-affim the principles on which John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague were led to the stake. We should be glad to have 
explicit information on this subject. The question is not 
whether the form and degree of penalty to be inflicted for 
opinions which are judged heretical, may not be changed to 
suit modern ideas of the criminal code. It is to be presumed 
that neither Pope nor Bishops would wish to have Protestants 
or other heretics burned at the stake. But the question is, 
whether the principle that Church and State may rightfully 
combine, the one to adjudge the degree of their guilt and the 
other to inflict the penalty upon persevering opposers of the 
Roman Catholic dogmas, is still held? Ought men to be pun- 
ished criminally by the Church, or by the State executing the 
OChurch’s verdict, for heretical opinions? If we seek for an 
answer to this question in the Pope’s Encyclical, we find that 
the old doctrine of persecution appears to be approved and as- 
serted, and the modern doctrine of toleration appears to be cou- 
demned and denounced. The liberty of conscience, which is 
conceded by modern States, is set down among the damnable 
errors of the times. What does the Pope mean? If he does 
not mean that civil governments ought to use force to punish 
persons who teach doctrines which are pronounced by him or 
by the Catholic Church heretical, what do these statements of 
the Encyclical mean? The “ bloody tenet of persecution” is not 
yet abandoned, but, it would seem, is again to be asserted in 
audacious opposition to the humane and Christian spirit of the 
age, and in obstinate derogation of the precepts of the founder 
of Christianity. 

The other point of the Pope’s infallibility, in which, if the 
new dogma is carried, the Council of Constance will be flatly 
contradicted by the Vatican Synod, is one which an enemy of 
the Catholic Church might wish to see adopted. For ourselves, 
if the Roman Catholic Church is to act practically upon this 
dogma, as it has done in regard to the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin, we should prefer to have it defined and declared ; 
for then it would be more likely to awaken opposition. But 
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we should prefer that the doctrine should be neither practically 
nor theoretically received. We may desire that evil should be 
manifested, but not that evil should be done, in order that good 
may come. And we have no hostility to the Roman Catholic 
Church, except so far as we deem its doctrines erroneous. 

One of Manning’s arguments in favor of an authoritative 
proclamation of the infallibility of the Pope is derived from 
the need of such a doctrine. Protestants are told that the 
Church is infallible, but they taunt Catholics with the fact of 
a division among themselves as to the place where infallibility 
resides. Persons in quest of a safe harbor into which they 
can retreat from the agitations of doubt, are exhorted to cast 
themselves upon the authority of the Church; but when they 
comply with the counsel, they hear it said by some that the 
Pope’s definitions of doctrine are not irreformable. We fear, 
however, that if the Ultramontanists were to secure their end, 
difficulties and perplexities would still remain. What are 
the bounds and limits of this Papal infallibility? We are 
told by Perrone and the other Catholic theologians of this 
school, that his infallibility relates only to matters pertaining 
to Faith and Morals, and that on these matters he is unerring 
only when he speaks to the whole Church in his character of 
universal bishop. The fine distinctions which are made by 
these theologians remind us of a passage in the “ Republic” of 
Plato, where Socrates, in one of his paradoxical speeches, ar- 
gues that no physician can err, since when he mistakes he is 
not in that mistake, or so far as he makes it, a physician; and 
that no pilot can err, since, if he misleads a vessel, he is not in 
this act a pilot, and so of the various trades and professions. 
A thousand questious would immediately arise respecting the 
metes and bounds of this supernatural prerogative of the Pop-, 
if it were to be authoritatively ascribed to him. Moreover, 
the historical perplexities in which the champions of the Ro- 
man Catholic system would be involved, already great enough 
to task them to the utmost, would be much enhanced through 
such a decree. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy assumes to stand, with 
priestly prerogatives, between the soul and God. This doc- 
trine of a priesthood in the Christian Church, all consistent 
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Protestants unite in rejecting. It is the first great corruption 
of Christianity. It is grateful to notice occasional symptoms 
of a more true and spiritual conception of the Gospel and the 
Church. Father Hyacinthe, in one of his sermons or addresses, 
remarks that he cannot look on these great Protestant com- 
munities, with all the fruits of religion which they exhibit, as 
disinherited of the Holy Ghost. The expression is a very 
striking one. It shows how the very warmth and honesty of 
Christian feeling may carry one beyond the narrow bounds of 
sect. It was just this recognition of the fruits or effects of the 
Spirit, that opened the eyes of the Apostle Peter, and broke 
down his traditional prejudice. ‘ Forasmuch,” he said, “as 
God gave them the like gift as he did unto us, who believed on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I that I could withstand God.” 
(Acts xi. 17). A like argument brought all of the Apostles 
to give the right hand of fellowship to Paul and Barnabas. 
They learned that the Spirit was not confined in the channel to 
which they had limited His operations. A new dispensation 
had come, which was of a different character from the old. 
The revival of Judaism in the Roman Catholic Church ob- 
scured for ages an essential peculiarity of the Gospel and the 
Gospel Dispensation. Such words as these of Father Hya- 
cinthe, to which we have referred, indicate, in our judgment, 
the way in which the Roman Catholic error and all sectarian 
narrowness will ultimately disappear. Good men will be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that a Christianity, as genuine and as 
valuable, it may be, as their own, is found outside of the bor- 
ders in which they had supposed it to be confined. 
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Arricte II.—A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF PRO- 
FESSOR HUXLEY’S “PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE.” 


A tirtix less than eighteen months ago a remarkable ad- 
dress was delivered in Edinburgh, by Professor Thomas H. 
Huxley, of London, which has been published and extensively 
circulated, and has attracted much attention. Its author is 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and has for some years held a 
prominent position among English physicists. The striking 
facts and startling assertions of the writer, and especially the 
bold and almost defiant manner in which they are presented, 
are well calculated to excite the attention of thinking men. 
Professor Huxley did not hesitate in this address to avow him- 
self a follower of David Hume, and to quote with approval 
this sentiment of that philosopher : 


“If we take in hand any volume of Divinity or school metaphysics, let us 
ask, Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. 
Does it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact and exist- 
ence? No, Commit it then tothe flames; for it can contain nothing but sophis- 
try and illusion.” 


He boldly declared that all inquiries about spiritual things 
lie “outside of the limits of philosophical enquiry,” and can- 
not be matters of knowledge or faith ; and told his hearers 
that if they accepted his conclusions “they had placed their 
feet on the first rang of a ladder which, in many people’s esti- 
mation,” and he did not except himself, “ leads to the antipodes 
of heaven.” He, to be sure, denies that he is a materialist, 
and yet affirms that “matter may be regarded as a form of 
thought, thought may be regarded as a property of matter,” 
and again, “ matter and spirit are but names for the imaginary 
substrata of groups of natural phenomena,” leaving his readers 
in doubt whether to class him among materialists or nihilists. 

It is not surprising that such views have been received with 
satisfaction by those who believe that there is a contest waging 
between physical science and faith, in which the former is to 
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gain the victory ; and that the offensive manner in which they 
have been presented has caused them to be regarded by others 
with suspicion so strong as to prevent their acquainting them- 
selves with either the facts, the arguments, or the conclusions 
of the essay. We do not sympathize with either of these 
classes. We do not believe in any necessary antagonism be- 
tween physical science and religious or Christian faith. We 
are at times amused, and, it may be, vexed with the arrogance 
of physicists, as if all knowledge was to die with them, espe- 
cially when we find one theorist of this sort opposing another ; 
one stoutly affirming what the other denies. Indeed, when 
we have heard what have been regarded as some of the best 
established principles of physical science overthrown and 
again re-established, we have sometimes thought that it was 
not worth while to interfere in their disputes. But theories 
and conclusions which are put forth with so much assurance, 
and in the way of challenge to all the world, and which are 
accepted by so many as indisputable, ought not to be passed 
by without notice. We propose, then, to examine the theories 
and arguments of this essay. If it shall be found on exami- 
nation that the facts do not sustain the theories, it will not be 
the first time in history that on “the battle fields of science” 
the performance has not equalled the promise. 

The first thing which strikes us in reading the essay is the 
loose estimate which the writer puts on language as a means 
of expressing ideas. He tells us, indeed, “that scientific lan- 
guage should possess a definite and constant signification,” yet 
when it suits one purpose, he says that “ matter and life are 
inseparably connected,” and with another object in view he 
speaks of “lifeless matter.” He denies that in nature there is 
anything which corresponds to the metaphysical idea of 
“cause and effect,” and notwithstanding this he uses these 
terms in his essay and makes much of the “ powers of mat- 
ter,” and reasons about the “direct results of the nature of 
matter,” as if there could be a power which produces no effect, 
and a result which is traceable to no cause. In the conclu- 
sion of his essay he uses this language, “If we find that the 
ascertainment of the order of nature is facilitated by using 
one terminology or one set of symbols, rather than another, 
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it is our clear duty to use the former, and no harm can accrue 
so long as we bear in mind that we are dealing with terms 
and symbols. In itself it is of littke moment whether we ex- 
press the phenomena of matter in terms of spirit or the phe- 
nomena of spirit in terms of matter.” A remarkable declara- 
tion, certainly, to come from an eminent professor of physical 
science, the superior adaptation of which to train the mind to 
habits of precision is the continual boast of its friends. We 
shall have occasion, as we proceed, to notice the singular use 
of words by our author, and shall, perhaps, find that he has 
been led into some striking fallacies by it. We allude to it 
now that our readers may have it in mind as we advance in 
the examination of the argument. 

Professor Huxley annonnces his subject as “ Protoplasm,” 
but as he supposes this term is not generally intelligible he 
translates it, for the benefit of the unscientific, into the phrase 
“ Physical Basis of Life.” We regard it as unfortunate that 
a term which has acquired a definite signification, should have 
been exchanged for such a phrase as “ Physical Basis of Life,” 
or that the writer had not at least explained what he means 
by this somewhat ambiguous expression. For instance, he no- 
where tells us what he means by “life.” He, indeed, states 
the common conception of life to be “something which works 
through matter, but is independent of it,” leading us to sup- 
pose that he himself conceives of “life” as something differ- 
ent from this; but whether, in his view, life is something 
which does not work through matter, meaning something which 
has no connection with matter, or as something which is de- 
- pendent on matter, we are not clearly informed. In the next 
line of his printed essay we find it stated that “'ife and mat- 
ter are inseparably connected,” which seems to be intelligible, 
and we understand him to hold that the stones have life, and 
even the “cooked mutton,” about which he is so learned and 
witty, declaring that it is “competent to resume its old fune- 
tions as matter of life,” although now “ dead.” 

He afterwards, however, speaks of “ lifeless matter,” that is 
matter which is not “inseparably connected with life,” under 
which class he includes cooked mutton, but as he does not ex- 
plain how the cooked mutton can be “lifeless” and yet have 
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power to do what he says it is competent to do, we are left in 
doubt as to his making any real distinction between the living 
and the lifeless. He seems here to think it of no importanve 
what terminology he uses. So, too, “basis” is a word having 
a definite meaning as a foundation on which a superstructure, 
of life for instance, is or may be built, and we should suppose 
that to be its meaning here, but that we find Professor Hux- 
ley almost immediately using it as synonymous with “ mat- 
ter,” as if-he intended by it the material substance ont of 
which life is made, and we finally conclude this latter to be his 
real meaning. If, however, Professor Huxley does not ex- 
plain the expression, “ Physical Basis of Life,” he goes on to 
inform us what conclusion is suggested by it, viz: “ that there 
is one kind of matter which is common to all living beings, 
and that their endless diversities are bound together by a 
physical unity.” This statement is simple and definite, and 
we think we have arrived at the truth which this teacher is 
about to present to us, and we inquire is this the new philoso- 
phy which is to revolutionize the opinions of men? Is this the 
conclusion “shocking to common sense,” by accepting which 
we are to be led away from heaven? Is this the foundation 
for the somewhat glowing rhetoric with which Professor Hux- 
ley brings into one class tue brightly colored lichen of the 
rock and the painter who strives to reproduce it on the can- 
vass; the microscopic fungus and the gigantic Californian 
pine; the flower which adorns a girl’s hair and the blood 
which courses throngh her veins ? 

It is no new idea that there is one kind of matter common 
to all living beings and inanimate things as well. Chemistry 
long ago told us that all material substances may be resolved 
into a few simple elements. The experience of the world has 
shown from the first, that at death all living things are 
changed into their inanimate constituents. The oldest book 
we have teaches among its earliest utterances that man, the 
head of creation, was formed of the dust of the ground. We 
have no difficulty with this “conclusion” which the Professor 
announces. We accept it heartily. There is a sense in which all 
animals are “ bound together in a physical unity,” and in that 
sense we assent to the proposition ; not meaning thereby that all 
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living things are parts of one vast material substance, or that 
they have all sprung from the same grain of matter; not as- 


serting that there is no diversity ; but such a unity as is indi- 
cated by the word of God, and by the experience of men 
coupled with the investigations of science. 

Professor Huxley does not allow us to rest long on this 
proposition. He proceeds to develop his theory more in detail. 

Before proceeding, however, to discuss his arguments, we 
will quote from his essay some passages which will serve to 
acquaint our readers with the facts on which these arguments 


rest: 


“ You are doubtless aware that the common nettle owes its stinging property 
to the innumerable stiff and needle-like, though exquisitely delicate, hairs which 
cover its surface. Each stinging-needle tapers from a broad base to a slender 
summit, which, though rounded at the end, is of such microscopic fineness that it 
readily penetrates, and breaks off in the skin. The whole hair consists of a very 
delicate outer case of wood, closely applied to the inner surface of which is a 
layer of semi-fluid matter, full of innumerable granules of extreme miuuteness, 
This semi-fluid lining is protoplasm, which thus constitutes a kind of bag, full of 
a limpid liquid, and roughly corresponding in form with the interior of the hair 
which it fills, When viewed with a sufficiently high magnifying power, the pro- 
toplasmic layer of the nettle hair is seen to be in a condition of unceasing activ- 
ity. Local contractions of the whole thickness of its substance pass slowly and 
gradually from point to point, and give rise to the appearance of progressive 
waves, just as the bending of successive stalks of corn by a breeze produces the 
apparent billows of acorn-field. But, in addition to these movements, and inde- 
pendently of them, the granules are driven, in relatively rapid streams, through 
channels in the protoplasm which seem to have a considerable amount of persist- 
ence. Most commonly, the currents in adjacent parts of the protoplasm tuke 
similar directions; and thus, there is a general stream up one side of the hair 
and down the other. Lut this does not prevent the existence of partial currents 
which take different routes; and, sometimes, trains of granules may be seen 
coursing swiftly in opposite directions, within a twenty-thousandth of an inch of 
one another ; while, occasionally, opposite streams come into direct collision, and 
after a longer or shorter struggle one predominates. The cause of these currents 
seems to lie in contractions of the protoplasm which bounds the charnels in which 
they flow, but which are so minute that the best microscopes show only their 
effects, and not themselves.” 

“If a drop of blood be drawn by pricking one’s finger, and viewed with prop- 
er precautions and under a sufficiently high microscopic power, there will be seen 
among the innumerable multitude of little, circular, discoidul bodies or cor- 
puscles, which float in it and give it its color, a comparatively small number of 
colorless corpuscles, of somewhat larger size and very irregular shape. If the 
drop of blood be kept at the temperature of the body, these colorless corpuscles 
wili be seen to exhibit a marvelous activity, changing their forms with great ra- 
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pidity, drawing in and thrusting out prolongations of their substanee, and creep- 
ing about as if they were independent organisms. The substance which is thus 
active is a mass of protoplasm, and its activity differs in detail, rather than in 
principle, from that of the protoplasm of the nettle. Under sundry cireumstances 
the corpuscle dies and becomes distended into a round mass, in the midst of 
which is seen a smaller spherical body, which existed, but was more or less hid- 
den, in the living corpuscle, and is called its nucleus. Corpuseles of essentially 
similar structure are to be found in the skin, in the lining of the mouth, and 
scattered through the whole frame work of the body. Nay, more; in the earli- 
est condition of the human organism, in that state in which it has just become 
distinguishable from the egg in which it arises, it is nothing but an aggregation 
of such corpuscles, and every organ of the body was once no more than such an 
aggregation. Thus a nucleated mass of protoplasm turns out to be the struc- 
tural unit of the human body.” “Beast and fowl, reptile and fish, mollusk, 
worm and polype, are all composed of structural units of the same character, 
namely, masses of protoplasm with a nucleus.” 





In these extracts we have all the facts which are essential to 
enable us to understand the arguments used by Professor Hux- 
ley to support his main proposition. Other facts we shall 
bring forward as it becomes necessary. His statement of a 
general unity he now develops as follows : 


“TI propose to demonstrate that a three-fold unity, namely, a unity of power or 
faculty, a unity of form, and a unity of substantial composition, pervades the 
whole living world.” 


Let us examine each of these propositions with the prom- 
ised demonstation in order. First, a unity of power pervades 
the whole living world. Professor Huxley explains that these 
powers may be different in degree, but claims that they are 
similar in kind. The proposition then, is, that the same kind 
of power pervades a!l living things. The demonstration is as 
follows: “Either they (the powers of all living things) are 
immediately directed to the maintenance and development of 
the body, or they effect transitory changes in the relative po- 
sitions of parts of the body, or they tend towards a contin- 
uance of the species.” Granting all this to be true, the de- 
monstration is not complete. The argument is that because, 
for instance, the body of a plant is maintained and developed 
by “a power,” and the body of an animal is maintained and 
developed by “a power,” therefore these powers are of the 
same kind. But this reasoning does not go very far to estab- 
lish the proposition. Even if we admit that the results of the 
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two powers are the same, that is, that the body of the plant 
aud the animal are the same, which is certainly not a self-evi- 
dent truth, it does not necessarily follow that the powers from 
which each are derived are the same. In the inanimate world 
the same result may be produced in different ways, by differ- 
ent powers. How does it appear that the same is not the case 
in the living world? That an accomplished result is a certain 
indicator of the kind of power which produced it, is not an 
axiom, and if it is true, its truth needs to be shown. But 
Professor Huxley assumes it. He brings no evidence to show 
that the processes which tend to the maintenance and devel- 
opment of the body of the plant are directed by the same 
kind of power as those which tend to the maintenance and de- 
velopment of the body of the animal. This unity of power is 
asserted—assumed ; not proved nor demonstrated. 

If we suppose that by this proposition Protessor Huxley 
means that as the powers of all living things reside in the 
protoplasms, there is a unity of power, or the same kind of 
power in the protoplasms, no proof is adduced of this. Let 
us enquire, however, what the facts, as he has given them, 
teach on this subject. Do they show that the powers of the 
animal and vegetable protoplasms are of the same kind? 
The protoplasm of the animal has no power to assimilate min- 
eral matter, or, in the language of Professor Huxley, “to 
manufacture new protoplasm out of mineral compounds.” 
“A solution,” he says, “of smelling salts in water, with an 
infinitesimal proportion of some other saline matters, contains 
all the elementary bodies which enter into protoplasm ; but as 
I need hardly say, a hogshead of that fluid would not keep a 
hungry man from starving, nor would it save any animal 
whatever from a like fate.” If, however, the animal cannot, 
the vegetable protoplasm can, derive nourishment from min- 
eral matter. “The fluid,” he continues, “which offers such a 
barmecide feast to the animal, is a table richly spread to mul- 
titudes of plants.” This “striking difference,” as Professor 
Huxley himself calls it, interferes materially with the truth of 
the proposition, that “a unity of power pervades the whole 
living world,” and perhaps ends the discussion on this point. 
We observe, however, another “striking difference” between 
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the powers of animal protoplasm and vegetable protoplasm. 
The former never manufactures vegetable protoplasm, the 
latter never manufactures animal protoplasm. A block may 
be cut from the body of a tree, but it never shapes itself into 
the head of a philosopher, nor does a cabbage spring sponta- 
neously from above the shoulders of a man. The power 
of the animal. protoplasm to derive nourishment is lim- 
ited to animal and vegetable matter, and does not extend to 
the mineral world ; the power of the vegetable protoplasm to 
derive nourishment is limited to the vegetables and minerals 
and does not extend to animal matter. In the source, then, 
from which their nourishment is derived, and in the products 
which are the result of their operation, in their beginning and 
in their end, the powers of animal and vegetable protoplasm 
differ. “ With such qualification,” says Professor Huxley, 
“as arises out of this fact, it may be truly said that the acts of 
living things are fundamentally one.” The man who can 
argue (?) in this way would assert that the act of the horse in 
drawing a load, and of the philosopher in drawing an infer- 
ence, are fundamentally one. Indeed, such a conclusion is in 
strict accord with Professor Huxley’s theory, for does he not 
tell us that “all acts of the intellect are resolvable into mus- 
cular contractions?” 

The second proposition which he proposes to demon- 
strate is, that “there is a unity of form in all living things.” 
What is meant by this? Not that the worm has the same 
form as the eagle; not that the man has the same form as the 
squash. No one accustomed to regard language as a vehicle 
for expressing ideas would guess what hidden meaning lies 
wrapped up in this phrase, or what facts are adduced to de- 
monstrate the truth of the proposijion that “there is a unity 
of form in all living things.” Indeed, in his argument on this 
very subject, unity of form, Professor Huxley, as in repeated 
instances elsewhere, some of which we have already shown, 
contradicts himself, when he says that “ the substance of the 
nettle is made up of masses of nucleated protoplasm, each con- 
tained in a wooden case, which is modified in form.” His 
demonstration of this proposition seems to be, for we speak 
with some caution, that as in the plant the protoplasm is seen 
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to be in a state of unceasing activity, a general stream cours- 
ing up one side and down the other, &c., and in the drop of 
blood the protoplasm is seen ever in motion; the simple fact 
that there is motion in the two cases is sufficient to prove, 
nay, to demonstrate, that there is a unity of form between 
them. Professor Huxley does not tell us (if the fact were so, 
he would not withhold it,) that the “granules of extreme mi- 
nuteness” which course so swiftly in the nettle hair, are of 
the same size or shape, or that their course is in the same 
order or figure, as is the case with those “corpuscles of very 
irregular shape” which are moving with such ceaseless activ- 
ity in the drop of blood. A variation, in any one of these 
particulars would be an important variation sufficient to nega- 
tive the idea of a unity of form or any other essential unity. 
We infer from his description of the two protoplasms, the 
characte: of their movements, and what is said of the granules 
in one—“ coursing up and down in swift columns ”’—and the 
corpuscles in the other—“ creeping about and putting out pro- 
longations of their substance”—that there is a difference in 
one, or other, or all the particulars mentioned above. Pro- 
fessor Huxley admits a difference, saying “ the activity of the 
protoplasm of the animal differs from that of the vegetable, 
but that it is a difference of detail merely, and not of princi- 
ple. But what do we know of principle and detail in this 
ease? If, which we do not admit but as Professor Huxley 
seems to imply, the circulation of the infinitesimal portions of 
the animal or vegetable protoplasm constitutes life; it would 
be a natural inference that the form and size of the revolving 
globules, the rapidity of their motion, their relative distances 
from each other, the character of the curve which they de- 
scribe in their revolution, all matters of detail, may be mat- 
,ters of principle as well, and that these details or some of 
them bring it to pass that from one nucleated mass of proto- 
plasm there springs a tree, and from another a man. But we 
do not attempt, at this stage of our enquiries, to present any 
demonstration ourselves. Our sole aim is to test his. We 
sum up, then, our conclusion upon this point, as follows: 
There is no proof offered to show, the contrary is evident to 
the senses, that the forms of living things are alike. No evi- 
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dence is adduced to show that there is “ unity of form” in the 
protoplasms; the only unity, if it can be cailed such, is in the 
fact that in all protoplasms there is motion. This is the whole 
of the promised demonstration of this proposition. 

The third proposition which Professor liuxley professes to 
demonstrate is, that “there is a unity of material composition 
in all living matter.” He tells us that chemical analysis shows 
“that all forms of protoplasm which have been examined are 
composed of the four elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen ;” and this appears to be his promised demon- 
stration. Carbonate of lime is the example which he uses for 
illustration, although the reason of comparing mineral com- 
pounds with living matter is not made apparent. He says, “this 
mineral assumes an immense diversity of characters, though no 
one doubts that under all these Protean changes it is one and the 
same thing.” But he had already said, “the statement that a 
erystal of cale-spar consists of carbonate of lime, is quite true, 
if we only mean that by appropriate processes it may be re- 
solved into carbonic acid and quick-lime. If you pass the 
same carbonic acid over the very quick-lime thus obtained, you 
will obtain carbonate of lime again; but it will not be calc- 
spar, nor anything like it.” It is not for us to reconcile such 
discrepancies as are presented in these two extracts, and Pro- 
fessor Huxley does not attempt it. How carbonate of lime in 
all its Protean changes can always be one and the same thing, 
and yet entirely dissimilar from cale-spar, which, by chemical 
analysis, yields no other elements than carbonate of lime, we 
do not pretend to explain. We think, however, that if “ car- 
bonate of lime is not cale-spar nor anything like it,” although 
cale-spar yields on chemical analysis precisely the same ele- 
ments as carbonate of lime, then, on Professor Huxley’s own 
mode of argument, we may safely claim that the protoplasm 
of the plant may yield on chemical analysis the same elements 
as the protoplasm of the animal, and yet the one is not the 
other, “nor anything like it.” Even though Professor Huxley 
declares that “general uniformity by no means excludes any 
amount of special modifications of the fundamental sub- 
stance” (whatever that phrase means), we claim him as our 
authority against his own proposition. Chemistry, if it teaches 
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some things, does not teach all respecting even the macerial 
composition of bodies. If it did, we must believe that cale- 
spar is identical with “the quick-lime and carbonic acid into 
which it may be resolved by known processes ;” that the wa- 
ter which floats our ships is one and tle same thing with the 
steam which propels them, and the ice which obstructs their 
passage. 

If, however, when Professor Huxley says that there is a 
unity of material composition in all living matter, he only 
means that all living matter may be resolved into a few sim- 
ple substances, we have no objection to the phrase, “unity of 
material composition ;” if he means only that our chemical 
tests show no difference of material composition in all proto- 
plasm, we have no objection to it. We only object to the as- 
sumption that these tests, or any other which we now know, 
teach the whole truth respecting the material composition of 
bodies, and to the assertion that the resemblances which he 
can trace prove identity. The fact that a mass of protoplasm 
cannot be re-formed from the elements into which it is re- 
solved proves that there is something about its material com- 
position which has not yet been discovered by the profoundest 
chemist or the most acute microscopic observer. 

We have already said that the truth that there is a bond 
of connection between all material substances is not new. 
The one living God has not left out of his creation the mani- 
festation of His unity, forgotten and overlooked as this truth 
may have sometimes been in contemplating the boundless di- 
versity of His works, The unity of the creation is a doctrine 
of the Bible, and the more it is understood will increase our 
admiration of the power and skill of the great Architect. 

In concluding this part of the subject we say, then, that 
Professor Huxley has not demonstrated either of his three 
propositions, “nor any thing like it.” He has given, on the 
contrary, abundant reason to believe that neither of them is 
true. 

We propose, now, to examine this essay from another point 
of view, and to show some of the assumptions, and fallacies 
on which its theories and conclusions are built. 
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The facts are few and simple. Carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia, all of which are compound substances, formed from 
the simple elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
are liieless. These compounds, and nothing else, are found in 
all protoplasm, and in protoplasm we find indications of life. 
Upon these facts, Professor Huxley argues as follows : 


“Carbon, hydogen, oxygen, and nitrogen are all lifeless bodies, Of these, car 
bon and oxygen unite in certain proportions and under certain conditions to give 
rise to carbonic acid ; hydrogen and oxygen produce water; nitrogen and hydro- 
gen give rise to ammonia. These new compounds, like the elementary bodies of 
which they are composed, are lifeless, But when they are brought together under 
certain conditions they give rise to the still more complex body, protoplasm, and 
this protoplasm exhibits the phenomena of life. I see no break in this series of 
stepsin molecular complication, and [ am unable to understand why the language 
which is applicable to one term of the series may not be used to any of the others,” 


Let us examine this argument and see whether there is any 
“break in the series of steps” by which the conclusion is 
reached. We will take one step for an example :—‘“ Hydrogen 
and oxygen produce water.” Do they produce water? Pro- 
fessor Huxley tells us a little further on, “ when hydrogen and 
oxygen are mixed in a certain proportion, and the electric spark 
is passed through them, they disappear, and a quantity of water 
equal in weight to the sum of their weights a»pears in their 
piace.” Here we have a definite scientific statement, but a very 
different one from that which he uses as “ a step ” in his arga- 
ment :—“ Hydrogen and oxygen produce water!” No; they 
might have lain together in whatever proportions from the 
first moment of creation, and they would not have produced 
water. They are inert, inactive, passive. Were it not that an 
electric spark, a slip of platinum, or some degree of heat had 
moved them, they would have remained uncompounded to this 
day. Should the electric spark count for nothing in this series 
of steps? Without it the result described would not have ap- 
peared. The important element, the agent without which no 
change could have been effected, is omitted, and “this step” 
is found to be resting on no solid basis. So another step in the 
series is, that under certain conditions carbon and oxygen unite 
to form carbonic acid. Without the presence of these condi- 
tions carbonic acid is not found. But if we cannot leave out of 
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view the electric spark in the formation of water, if we cannot 
omit the conditions ander which carbon and oxygen unite to 
form carbonic acid, neither can we omit the conditions under 
which protoplasm is formed, the condition of vitality, the spark 
of life. 

In this argument Professor Huxley overlooks or conceals 
the important distinction between living matter and lifeless 
matter. The living thing develops and increases its bulk; it 
changes other compounds and elementary substances, and as- 
similates them to itself; it acts in various ways. The lifeless 
substance does not develop or increase, it exerts no power, it 
does nothing. How can the two be compared? It is evident 
that they cannot be united in one category. 

Again, it is not logical to say this result occurs under certain 
conditions, that other result occurs under certain conditions, 
therefore the results are the same. The question at once arises 
what are the conditions in the two cases? This is the import- 
ant point. The conditions may be heavenwide. Professor 
Huxley says “there is not the slightest parity between the 
powers of the water aud those of the oxygen and hydrogen 
which have been given to it,” and so of the formation of pro- 
toplasm he says, “ there is no sort of parity between the prop- 
perties of the components and the properties of the resultant,” 
a very strong reason one would think for not attempting any 
comparison, for where there is no parity things cannot be com- 
pared. Yet the whole of Professor Huxley’s argument is based 
upon just this attempted comparison. A strong reason, if we 
may reason from inanimate to animate things, one would think, 
for believing that as in the one case the elements of oxygen 
and hydrogen do nothing towards the formation of water, a 
resultant having no parity with its elements, but are depend- 
ent on a spark of electricity or other active agent; so in the 
other case the carbonic acid, ammonia and water do nothing 
towards the formation of protoplasm, but are dependent on the 
introduction of the element of life, for there is no parity be- 
tween the properties of the components and the resultant. 

But Professor Huxley goes on’to say, “If the phenomena 
exhibited by water are its properties, so are those presented by 
protoplasm its properties. If the properties of water may 
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properly be said to result from the nature and disposition of 
its molecules, I can find no intelligible ground for refusing to 
say that the properties of protoplasm result from the nature 
and disposition of its molecules.” 

To say nothing of the doubtful propriety of reasoning from 
lifeless to living matter, we have here a fallacy resulting from 
the use of the word “property.” Little as Professor Huxley 
at times seems to think of the use of words there are occasions 
when his whole argument seems to hang on the use of a word. 
As a little while ago his argument was, that because certain 
conditions could be predicated of two things, therefore they 
could be regarded as successive steps in a series, however 
different those conditions might be, so now because he chooses 
to call certain things “ properties” of water and certain other 
things “ properties ” of protoplasm, he compares them together. 
What does Professor Huxley mean by the expression “ proper- 
ties of water?” He means that the particles of water have 
an inherent power resulting from the nature and disposition of 
the molecules to change into steam or into ice. They are not 
acted on, but they act, “just as truly as the living man acts.” 
** At 32 degrees Fahrenheit and far below that temperature,” he 
says, “oxygen and hydrogen are elastic gaseous bodies, whose 
particles tend to rush away from one another with great force. 
Water at the same temperature is a strong, though brittle solid, 
whose particles tend to cobere into definite geometrical shapes, 
and sometimes build up frosty imitations of the most complex 
forms of vegetable foliage.” We call these the properties of 
water and do not hesitate to believe that they result from the 
properties of the component elements of the water.” * No proof 
is attempted, however, no observed fact sustains the theory 
that these results proceed from the nature or disposition of the 
molecules, or from the inherent power of water. It is all 
conjecture, a pure assumption. Professor Huxley is a man of 
science, who takes nothing on faith ; he has made wonderful dis- 
coveries by means of the microscope. Has he ever seen, through 
his most powerful lenses, this wonderful power, this all-control- 
ling property which “guides the aqueous particles to their places 
in the facets of the crystal and among the leaflets of the hoar 
frost.” No; he does not pretend to have seen any such thing, or 
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that any one else hasseen any such thing. “ We believe,” he says, 
that in some way or another they (these phenomena) result from 
the properties of the component elements of the water.” As, 
however, he tells us in another place that we can know nothing 
of the real nature of any thing, this guess that the result, 
which he sees, proceeds from the properties (nature ?) of the 
component elements of the water, seems extraordinary. It is 
pure assumption. In the language of the logicians he begs 
the question, and the whole question. Have the oxygen and 
hydrogen power or property resulting from the disposition of 
their molecules to become water? If so, it is strange they 
have never done so, but always need the action of the electric 
spark, or other agent extraneous to themselves; and still, with 
this fact before him, Professor Huxley turns away from it, and 
from the analogy which it suggests, and guesses that there is in- 
herent power in inert matter. And then comes this extraordi- 
nary conclusion. “ If scientific language is to possess a definite 
and constant signification, whenever it is employed, it seems to 
me that we are logically bound to apply to the protoplasm the 
physical basis of life, the same conceptions as those which are 
held to be legitimate elsewhere.” Wonderful logic. If Pro- 
fessor Huxley conceives, not observes, something to be the 
property of water, he is logically bound to conceive something 
else to be a property of protoplasm. If he guesses that there 
is inherent power in the elements of water, he is logically 
bound to guess that there is inherent power in the elements of 
protoplasm. In the same way, we argue, as he guesses that 
“the appearance of progressive waves” in the protoplasm re 
sults solely from the nature and disposition of the molecules of 
which it is composed, he is logically bound to guess that “ the 
apparent billows of a corn-field,” which he says these waves 
resemble, result from the nature and disposition of the mole- 
cules composing the corn-stalks, and not at all from the breeze 
which sweeps overthem. This assumption underlies his whole 
theory ; to it he seeks to bend his facts, by it his terminology 
is decided. 

Why is it not as logical to suppose that there is a principle 
of life of which we only see the results in the protoplasm, as 
to suppose that these results come from a power residing in or 
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springing from the nature and disposition of the molecules, 
which power we cannot see, the nature of which we know no- 
thing of, and the mode of whose operation we cannot explain? 
The electric spark, which performs so important a part in the 
formation of water from the elements oxygen and hydrogen, 
leaves its results behind it and is not discovered by the most 
accurate tests or the strongest lens. The argument against the 
vital power is as valid against the material power or against elec- 
trical power or against the power of the breeze on the corn-field. 

We have said that one fallacy of this argument, we may 
now say this guessing, is in the use of the word “ properties.” 
This word, in its proper sense, signifies that which is peculiar 
to some power or object. It tells nothing of the essential na- 
ture of that to which it is applied. In this sense it is right to 
use it with reference to any thing which is the subject of re- 
mark, but when we go beyond this simple, natural meaning, 
and assign to this word a meaning which professes to interpret 
the nature of the object to which it is applied, we are liable 
to fall into error. But Professor Huxley, in many instances, 
perhaps always, uses this word “ property ”’ to signify the power 
which inheres in the nature, the material composition of the 
object, and on this use of the word he bases his argument. 
Throughout his essay he makes no difference between the liv- 
ing and the lifeless, using the spiritual terminology on material 
subjects. Thus, he says, the elements of water have power to be- 
come water ; the water has power to change its character ; cook- 
ed mutton has power to resume its old functions. He speaks of 
water as having both active and passive powers, and the same 
can with the same propriety be predicted of all matter. But 
what is a passive power? There can be no such thing. It is 
a contradiction in terms. Power is in its essence active, efli- 
cient, not passive or inert. If his meaning is simply that asub- 
stance may be acted on, the only result obtained by using 
the word “ power,” to express that idea is to mislead and con- 
fuse. We have however perhaps said enough to show that the 
main propositions of this noted essay are not established, that 
the theory which underlies it is not supported by the facts in 
the case, but is a sheer assumption. 

A little more than two hundred years ago Harvey demon- 
strated the circulation of the blood, and since that time many 
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new facts concerning this circulation have been discovered. 
Professor Huxley is the latest laborer in this field, and has 
carried his investigations further than any who have preceded 
him, even so far as to ascertain the movements of the infini- 
tesimal portions of the blood to the twenty thousandth part of 
an inch ; but he is as far as Harvey was from understanding the 
secret spring of these movements. Harvey could demonstrate 
that the blood was driven by the heart through the arteries 
and returned through the veins, but he could not tell what 
causes the heart to pulsate or by what means its activity is 
continued. Huxley demonstrates that the blood contains cor- 
puscles of extreme minuteness which are in ceaseless motion, 
but he cannot explain to us what hidden power gives to these 
corpuscles their original movement or why the movement, 
when once begun, continues. All that Huxley knows, all that 
can be known by observation is, that when life is present, 
activity in the corpuscles is present; when life ceases, the ac- 
tivity also ceases. Physical science is not competent to ex- 
plain whether the life is the cause of the activity, or the activity 
is the cause of the life. The ultimate fact, and one that must 
always remain such to the observer is, that they exist together. 
Although Professor Huxley should increase the magnifying 
power of his lenses a hundred fold, he could not throw a ray 
of light on the origin of life. We gladly accept him as our 
teacher in respect to all the facts pertaining to the living or- 
ganism, which he has observed or may observe, but when he 
forms a “ conception ” or expresses a “ belief,” he steps outside 
of what he calls “the limits of philosophical inquiry,” and we 
decline to follow him. Unless his conceptions and beliefs are 
deducible from his facts, they are no better than the vagaries 
of a dream. 

We cannot but think that the world would have been the 
gainer if Professor Huxley had devoted less time to the micros- 
cope and more to the study of logic. We are surprised that so 
many physicists should have received the arguments and con- 
clusions of this essay without objection. One desirous of 
depreciating the study of physical science, would want no 
better argument than is afforded by the assumptions and falla- 
cies of one of its most eminent professors, and the readiness 
with which these are accepted by others. 
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Arrticie IIL.—IS THE DOCTRINE OF THE FINAL RES. 
TORATION OF ALL MEN SCRIPTURAL? 


Dozs the Bible furnish ground for the belief that all men 
will finally be restored to holiness and happiness? There 
need be no apology for discussing a subject so close to human 
feeling, and which attracts increased attention daily, in the 
theological world. As we naturally desire salvation for our- 
selves and for others, so we sensitively shrink from the idea 
that any should be eternally lost. The thought is also attrac 
tive to our reason, that the universe will finally be in complete 
harmony with itself; that God will use methods, in the lapse 
of ages, by which sin and misery shall be terminated, and 
holiness and happiness characterize all his rational creatures, 
We can hardly conceive that a good man should be without 
sympathy with such longingsand hopes. They are the views 
of those called “ Liberal Christians.” They were entertained 
by John Frederick Oberlin and John Foster, after an exami- 
nation of the subject in the light of reason and of the Word 
of God. Not a few Christians decidedly lean towards this 
belief, while the contrary view is accepted by yet others only 
with painful doubt, and a sense of conflict. Learned and 
orthodox German commentators, such as Tholuck, Neander, 
Olshausen, and Lange, also intimate that the Bible gives an 
ovcasional hint, in some large-hearted and far-reaching Pauline 
expression, of such a restoration. Let us approach the subject, 
then, in a spirit of candor and charity, endeavoring to gather 
up all the facts which can shed light upon it; let us come to 
it gradually, patiently, thoughtfully, asking divine guidance in 
exploring the divine counsels, 

First of all, then, we confess that the doctrine of the final 
restoration of all fallen souls comes to us with this suspicious 
mark upon its front, that it has never been the faith of the 
church of Christ. Doubtless individuals, like Clemens, Alex- 
andrinus, and Origen, were found in the early church (and, at 
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a later period, now and then, a heretical or mystical sect or 
school) who favored this doctrine. But nothing is more clear 
than that the church, as a body, has ever maintained the oppo- 
site view, and made it a prominent part of the Christian faith. 
Now it is to be conceded, that no opinion can be settled in 
any age merely by being put to vote. The majority on a 
given point has often been wrong; the minority may be the 
wiser and better party. But the fact before us has to do with 
something beside mere numbers. It can support the verdict 
of the church by a threefold consideration of great power. 

(1). The majority in this case can abide any comparative 
test of learning or piety which may be applied to ascertain 
quality as well as numbers. It is not an ignorant, supersti- 
tious, and morally debased majority against a learned, liberal, 
and pure minority. Certainly the current doctrine of the 
Christian church on this subject has been supported by the 
overwhelming weight of scholarship and piety among those 
who accept the teachings of Scripture as inspired. From age 
to age, in the light as well as in the darkness, before, during, 
and since the prevalence of Romish usurpation and corrup- 
tion, by bodies of Christians who differ widely in other re- 
spects, and who embrace the Oriental churches, the Latin 
church, and all but one or two small sects of Protestantism, 
has the doctrine of restoration been rejected, as utterly incon- 
sistent with Scripture. 

(2). The value of this rejection is increased by the fact that 
it is contrary to the natural tendency. Here the very claim 
which, in one aspect. favors the doctrine, is seen to operate 
against it. The question must be answered, How comes it, 
that the church has been thus agreed in interpreting the Bible 
contrary to man’s natural desire, and to plausible demands of 
the reason? Every man, thinking of his personal danger as a 
sinner, would incline to the less terrible view of the penalty of 
sin, and to the larger view of the results of redemption. The 
same inclination would arise in the minds of parents, children, 
and friends, as they contemplated the final destiny of those 
they loved. The longing for universal happiness and holiness 
must always have been strong in pious souls, and must 
have predisposed them to regard with favor an interpretation 
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of Scripture which would warrant the addition of faith to such a 
hope. Yet the doctrine of restoration, although supported by 
natural feeling, and by many desires and sympathies in re- 
generate souls, has utterly failed to command the faith of the 
Christian church. 

(3). But more significant still is the relation of such a unity 
and permanence of church belief to the promised guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. We may properly reject the idea of Papal 
Infallibility : we may doubt such a quality even in an Ecu- 
menical Council that should be truly representative of the 
universal Christian church; but we cannot explain away the 
promised illumination of the abiding Comforter, so that it shall 
mean nothing practical or valuable. Rejecting any enthu- 
siastic and mystical appropriations of it by individuals, in a 
sense that would render them inspired authorities, and avoid- 
ing the other extreme of applying it to an outward organism 
or corporation, we are warranted in understanding it to mean, 
at least, that the body of true believers, the succession of those 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit, shall be taught the truth as 
revealed in Scripture concerning the grand facts which consti- 
tute the working power of the gospel on earth. And this 
would seem necessarily to include the truth respecting the 
final destiny of men, which stands so closely related to the 
whole doctrine of sin and redemption. Can it then be, that 
the Holy Ghost has allowed almost the entire church to abide 
in serious error on this solemn subject? But while deeply im- 
pressed with this opening suspicion, this ear-mark of error, we 
will not regard it as conclusive against all argument. Perhaps 
too much light could not be allowed to flood the church at 
first ; perhaps the lapse of eighteen centuries has so elevated 
its character and increased its intelligence, that now it is pre- 
pared to be taught by the Holy Spirit, that its past anxiety 
for the fate of the wicked has been unwarranted and exces- 
sive, and its confident interpretation of Scripture quite mis- 
taken! This does not seem very probable ; let us admit it to 
be possible. We observe, then, 

Secondly, That we regard it as another unfavorable circum- 
stance, that the argament for a final restoration is so lurgely 
based on mere sentiment, or else on abstract, philosophical 
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arguments concerning the divine character and government, 
called sometimes “the principles of the Bible.” We have 
been struck with the fact, that in the minds of many who ad- 
vocate this doctrine, it seems to be an ebullition of feeling 
rather than a careful exercise of judgment. “It must be 
true! They cannot bring themselves to believe the contrary ! 
They will sooner reject the Bible, or even become atheists at 
once!” Onecan hardly be expected to convince such a state 
of mind, or to be convinced by it. To us it does not seem like 
an act of reason, or a state of humility. We confess that we 
are very ignorant of the consequences or deserts of sin, except 
as God teaches us by his word. The future world is an unex- 
plored realm, save as Christ, who came to reveal some of its 
mysteries, has put on record his testimony. Conscience prophe- 
sies evil: we dare not trust natural hopes: we are shut up to 
the words of Him who said “I am the Truth!” 

Thus, if any one arrays against the Biblical declaration that 
those on the left hand of the Judge “shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment,” the objection that these words of Christ 
offend his sentiment of justice ; that no earthly sin can justly 
entail an eternity of woe; we cannot be made to believe that 
Christ was without the sentiment of justice, or that He care- 
lessly used language to shock that sentiment in his hearers. 
Hence, if no other reply were possible, we could refer the 
solution to the disclosures of the next life, as a course wiser 
and sater than to deny or to change the words of Christ. Yet 
reason assures that sin in the human soul is not a mere act, or 
series of acts, but is an abiding state, and is so viewed in 
the Bible always; that the penalty of “eternal death” has re- 
lation to this fundamental fact ; and that a soul which persists 
in sin through this life is in confirmed and hopeless depravity, 
and is therefore properly sentenced to a corresponding exelu- 
sion from the society and bliss of heaven. Thus our con- 
ception of justice is in no respect wounded: which teaches us 
to suspect that a sentimental religion may not be a rational re- 
ligion, and should not be allowed to give law to exegesis. 

For somewhat similar reasons, we lack confidence in those— 
whether called theologians or philosophers—who build a uni- 
verse of perfect order and beauty out of abstract principles, 

VOL. XXIX, 16 
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and who have vast knowledge, aside from Scripture, of what 
God can and cannot do. We can only take the kosmos as we 
find it, and interpret its past, and predict its future, by read- 
ing the word of Him who rules it; in which word He supplies 
facts not otherwise discoverable, and announces purposes 
which reason could not anticipate. Pe:haps Tennyson, in his 
“ In Memoriam,” has presented a fair specimen of the inter- 
mingling of the sentimental and rationalistic process of thought 
on this subject, and of the small certainty of its conclusions: 


“Oh, yet we trust that, somehow, good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


“ That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete ; 


“That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another's gain. 


“Behold! we know not anything ; 
I can but trast that good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


“So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry.” 


But this “dream ” has its nightmare. The poet is oppress- 
ed by horrible doubts, which crush his rising faith, and he 
breathes out his difficulties in such stanzas as these: 


“The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave— 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul ? 
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* Are God and Nature, then, at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life ; 


“That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds, 
She often brings but one to bear, 


“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


“Tstr tch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lordof all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


Yes, this “ faint trust” is all the support which can be given 
by either natural sentiment or natural reason, to this “ larger 
hope.” The difficulty is, that the principles adopted involve 
conclusions which, in brightening the future, contradict the 
past and present, and therefore prove their own absurdity. 
Thus the advocates of universal restoration argue that the 
boundless perfections of God imply that the outcome of hu- 
man history will be only holiness and happiness; that these 
compel us to believe that his power will secure a universe 
in which shall be found no sin or misery, since nothing less 
can satisfy the desire, or manifest the glory, of infinite love, 
while any other result would be the eternal triumph of evil 
over God. We will not deny a certain degree of force in this 
argument, and that it appeals strongly to an idea of moral 
beauty and fitness. But omitting, at present, a reference to 
Scripture, and regarding only the abstract reason of the case, 
a difficulty lies in the fact, that one can in this way as easily 
prove, either that there is no God of infinite perfection, or that 
there never has been sin or misery! For surely it may be 
argued that a Being of infinite natural and moral attributes 
would create and preserve a perfect moral universe, into which 
neither sin ror suffering should ever gain admittance. A 
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Being of boundless purity and love would so abhor sin and 
suffering, that he would take all possible means of preventing 
their existence, equally because hateful to himself as because 
destructive to his creatures; and, inasmuch as his resources 
are boundless, and He can do all his will, it is simply impos- 
sible that He should have allowed evil to cast even a shadow 
upon his universe. Rather than admit the contrary, it might 
be said, if we must concede the fact of sin and suffering, we 
will deny that there is a God ; we will fall back on pantheism 
or atheism. It is no sufficient answer, to reply, “ that we may 
not reason about temporary evil as we would about eternal 
evil; that it might be wise and right to adopt a system in 
which sin and suffering should have a brief existence ; but 
that to affirm their eternal duration is to deny the divine at- 
tributes.” This is not a question of quantity, or of time, but 
of quality. It is the question of sin or no sin, that a holy, 
wise, and omnipotent God is called on to decide; and not 
more or less sin, or longer or shorter sin. Abstract reason, if 
it can take jurisdiction of this matter at all (which we very 
mach doubt), must teach that God’s abhorrence of sin would 
lead him to do all that he could to prevent its occurrence 
among his creatures, while his physical and moral omnipo- 
tence would ensure success in its prevention. If any ob- 
jection be made to this sweeping demand of reason, in the 
name of the freedom of the creature, and the peculiar limita- 
tions of moral government (as the facts of the case would 
seem to require), then abstract philosophizing is ruled out once 
for all, and may not return to dictate on other points. Hav- 
ing failed utterly as to the origin and early history of the uni- 
verse, it shall have no hearing as to its final destiny. So poor 
a historian cannot figure creditably as a prophet! Hence 
Rev. Thomas Starr King adinits, virtually, that in the abuse of 
their freedom there may be souls who will persist forever in 
sin, and who will correspondingly suffer. His philosophy 
compels him to say candidly: ‘“ We cannot cunceive too se- 
riously the ingratitude of evil, the wrong which sin does to 
our own nature; the offence it offers to the purity of God; the 
peril which habits of evil, wrought into the constitution of 
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our nature, induce, by sinking us away from the region of true 
life and blessedness. We may be sure that hereafter, as well 
as here, the spiritual laws will be utterly hostile to everything 
but goodness in us, and that we shall suffer according to our 
denial of God, and our chosen distance from him.” Again he 
says: “Neither is it a question whether or not the sin of this 
life will be visited with bitter consequences in the life to come; 
nor even whether souls may not harden themselves against the 
justice and grace of the Infinite forever, and prefer forever, 
throngh the natural gravitation of evil loves, to live away 
from God, and from the bliss that attends the continual recep- 
tion of his life.” (‘Two Discourses on,the Doctrine of End- 
less Punishment,” pp. 31, 38.) 

It may appear to the restorationist that an infinitely perfect 
king and kingdom imply that in the result there shall be not 
left one rebel, nor the vestige of a prison; but on the same 
principle it may much more certainly be affirmed, that an in- 
finitely perfect king and kingdom imply a realm into which 
no thought of rebellion ever entered, and no prison was ever 
needed! If we are at liberty to reason merely from our idea 
of perfection in government, or our idea of what the divine 
attributes require or imply, is it not a more worthy and glori- 
ous conception, to think of God as having a holy and happy 
universe from the very first, than to believe that it was marred 
by sin and suffering for long ages, and then was recovered to 
purity and bliss? Would the latter result, even if secured, 
remove the imperfection of the previous reign of evil? Would 
not the memory of it eternally abide, a dark spot in the his- 
tory of the universe, and in the consciousness of the once 
apostate races? Thus it appears that, even at best, restorationists 
arrive at no absolute perfection in the divine government, as 
measured by their own standard, while they are contradicted 
in their leading principles of reasoning by all that we now see 
to be, and know to have taken place. 

We have a right to reason from what has been and now is, 
to what shall be, so far as principles are concerned. If the 
creation of finite minds with freedom of will, and the institu- 
tion of moral government, imply a limitation of the Creator,— 
not in himself, but in his revelations and influence,—by finite 
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eapacities, so that God may not prevent the introduction of 
sin and misery, and their continuance through ages, then no 
one is authorized to say, that the same limitations, growing 
out of creature-freedom and the peculiarities of moral govern- 
ment, will not require so much of eternal sin and misery as 
may remain, after a glorious redemption, in a crushed remnant 
of rebellion and a signal example made of persistent trans- 
gressors. No one can show that the attribute of benevolence 
is thereby impeached, that injustice is done, or that moral 
government has not been administered in the wisest and most 
worthy manner. 

Nor is this conclusion at all invalidated by the declaration 
that punishment is in its very nature disciplinary to the suf- 
ferer, and will therefore be used by God to reclaim his erring 
subjects. We dispute that philosophy of punishment. It is 
not self-evident and axiomatic. It is not universally accepted. 
What is its proof? God no where affirms it in his word. 
Reason teaches that, under law, punishment has principal ref- 
erence, and ought to have principal reference, to the public 
good, and the support of government. History fails to pro- 
duce a single human government, from the beginning of time 
to the present, based on that idea, or a single legislator who 
advocated it. Penalties are inflicted principally to deter oth- 
ers from crime, and are never made conditional upon the pen- 
- itence of the offender. Even under the brief and less rigid 
parental form of government, perseverance in wrong when 
mature years are reached, and when the family safety and 
peace are affected, is visited with total and final expulsion. 
The Bible represents the effect of future punishment on the 
wicked to be, “ weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth,” 
rather than repentance. 

Thirdly. Wecannot but notice the vagueness of the pro- 
fessed Scriptural evidence. A doctrine so important should 
be clearly taught. Human hope requires it, the relation to 
the other parts of the evangelical system makes it necessary, 
and, according to the reasoning of its advocates, the bearing 
en the divine glory renders such astatement imperative. Yet 
the direct evidence from Biblical assertion is acknowled to be 
scant. Thus an Article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 
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1870, on “The Doctrine of The Apostles,” based on the Ger- 
man work of Professor Herman Messner, says: “The doctrine 
of the restoration of those who did not believe in Christ during 
their earthly life is certainly not distinctly and expressly taught, 
but only intimated.” Olshausen, in his commentary on Matt. 
xii. 31, 32, although inclined to that view of the future, is com- 
pelled to speak of it thus: “It has no doubt a deep root in noble 
minds : it is the expression of a heartfelt desire for a consummate 
harmony throughout creation. But considered from a purely 
exegetical point of view, we must confess, that no passage in the 
New Testament affords a clear and positive testimony for the 
consummation of this heartfelt desire.” So also Neander, 
(Planting and Training, p. 294), after advancing cautiously, 
and with doubt, to the idea that such a doctrine may be in- 
tended in certain Pauline passages, adds: ‘ At all events, we 
find here only some slight intimations, and we acknowedge 
the guidance of divine wisdom, that, in the records of revela- 
tion destined for such various steps of religious development, 
no more light has been communicated on this subject !” 
What, then, are the testimonies of Scripture alleged in sup- 
port of the final restoration of all beings to holiness ar »liss? 
There is not one which is direct, which bears, that is specifi 
cally, on the point before us: not one which, speaking of the 
punishment of sinners in the future life, declares that it will 
be temporary, or disciplinary ; not one which states that the 
sinful will be released from their prison house, or that, eventu- 
ally, the flames of hell will be quenched, because the devil, 
with all his angelic and human followers, shall have been con- 
verted. The texts cited by restorationists are on other sab- 
jects. Hence Rev. Thomas Starr King said candidly (Doctrine 
of Endless Punishment, p. 5), “I do not find the doctrine of 
the ultimate salvation of all souls clearly stated in any text, 
or in any discourse, that has been reported from the lips of 
Christ.” He appeals therefore to “ the principles of the reli- 
gion of Jesus.” Again he says (p. 6), “There is no argument 
for the final triumph of goodness recorded in the four gospels, 
nor any dogmatic textual assertion of that doctrine; but all 
the principles glow there, vivid as the sunlight, that are re- 
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quired to give us the most consoling trust in God through 
eternity, and the most cheering hope for man.” 

There are, indeed, passages which speak in a lively and em- 
phatic manner of certain general bearings and broad results 
of the atonement of Christ. These, pressed to the extreme of 
their literal and independent meaning, and unqualified by the 
specific and definite limitations elsewhere made, give plausi- 
bility to the theory in question. The most common argument 
in the early stage of modern Universaiism was from the nu- 
merous texts which declare the universal relations of the 
death of Christ, suffered for “all men,” for ‘ the world,” &e. 
But the distinction between the efficacy of Christ’s death as 
placing all men in a salvable condition, and as actually saving 
them, is so evident, and is so sustained by all the texts which 
annex conditions of repentance and faith, that the argument 
has nearly dropped from use, especially as the Universalists 
have ceased to believe in a vicarious atonement at all! 

But what shall be said of Romans xi, 32? “ For God hath 
concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
all.” Does not this assertion point to his ultimate purpose, 
and the final result? Not as regards all men individually. 
The Apostle is stating that the Jews are for a time cut off, in 
order that the Gentiles may be grafted in; and that, at a later 
period, the Jews will be reclaimed, and thus mercy be shown 
to both sections of mankind, and the salvation of Christ come 
to all without exception of race. That the benefit of the sal- 
vation was conditional, however, and suspended on personal 
faith, is put beyond doubt by a precisely parallel passage in 
the same Apostle’s epistle to the Galatians, in which he thus 
makes plain his meaning: (iii, 22.) “ But the Scripture hath 
concluded all under sin, that the promise by faith of Jesus 
Christ might be given to them that believe.” 

A stronger appeal is made to the language of the fifth chap- 
ter of Romans, in which a contrast is drawn between what 
the human race lost in Adam, and what it gained in Christ: 
“For if through the offence of the one the many be dead, 
much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by 
the one man Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto the many.” * * 
“Therefore as by the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
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men to comdemnation, even so by the righteousness of one 
the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. For 
as by the one man’s disobedience the many were made sin- 
ners, so by the obedience of the one shall the many be made 
righteous. * * * But where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound; that as sin reigned unto death, even so 
might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life, by 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.” It may candidly be admitted, that 
if we had no other instruction in the Bible respecting the final 
results of the redemptive scheme, a ground of hope might be 
afforded, by these expressions, of a universal human salvation. 
But in their interpretation we are limited (1) by the plain and 
express declarations of Scripture to the contrary, which we 
are yet to consider; (2) by the opposing language of the Apos- 
tle in this very epistle,in the second chapter, where he restricts 
eternal life “ to them who by patient continuance in well do- 
ing seek for glory and honor and immortality ;” (3) by the con- 
ditional nature which he invariably ascribes to salvation by 
Christ ; (4) by the personal act of appropriation which the 
very parallel and contrast between what we derive from Adam 
and from Christ imply in each case, seeing that * death passed 
upon all men because all have sinned,” (verse 12), or made 
Adam’s transgression their own by voluntary lives of sin—a 
fact which calls in the parallel for a similarly personal appro- 
priation of the redemption through Christ; which possibly 
may be meant by the form of expression that, “ much more 
they who receive (that is, by personal, voluntary act) the abund- 
ance of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in 
life by the one, Jesus Christ.” (verse 17.) Nor when this 
limitation is thus made, are the assertions of the passage ren- 
dered weak and meaningless. They still abide in truth and 
force, showing a superiority in the salvation over the ruin; (1) 
in that the vast majority of the human race will be found at the 
end among the redeemed, the lost being but as the inmates of 
our prisons compared with the virtuous community ; and (2) 
in that God, through the work of Christ, will have turned the 
fact of sin into an occasion of the divine glory, otherwise un- 
paralleled. 

Another passage often cited to sustain the theory of resto - 
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ration is, 1 Cor. xv. 21,22. “For since by man came death, 
by man also came the resurrection of the dead. For as in Ad- 
am all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” ‘There is cer- 
tainly mach to be said for the explanation (favored by De- 
Wette) that the “all” in the two members of this comparison 
are not identical, but represent two classes with their respec- 
tive heads—all men dying in Adam, their natural head, and 
all saints as surely made alive in Christ their spiritual head ; 
especially as in this whole chapter the Apostle is specifically 
discussing the future life of the saints. Yet in view of the 
parallel passage in Romans, just considered, we think the ar- 
gument exegetically probable, that the two “ all ”s correspond, 
and refer to the whole human race, respecting whom it is true 
that they become subject to bodily death through Adam, and 
receive a bodily resurrection through Christ. But this latter, 
like many other things procured for us through Christ, may 
be made a curse instead of a blessing by an impenitent life. 
Hence Christ himself alludes to a double resurrection: “The 
hour is coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation.” That Paul did not de- 
velop this latter truth is explained by the specific purpose 
which he had in view, in comforting the saints. Yet we do 
seem to have a hint of a distinction, and of the reference of 
the glorious resurrection only to Christians, in the very next 
words: “ But every man in his own order—Christ the first- 
fruits, afterward they that are Christ’s at his coming.” The 
whole usage of Paul in his writings, in his constant character- 
ization of the saints as “in Christ Jesus,” and as “ Christ’s,” 
forbids us to understand such a specific phrase as including all 
men. 

Perhaps the weak argument derived from 1 Tim. ii. 4, 
“ Who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth,” and the parallel words, in 2 Pet., iii, 
9, “ Not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance,” ought not to be passed by. When it is 
said that God is surely able to carry out his will, as here ex- 
pressed, and that consequently all men will be saved, it is as- 
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sumed that the words refer to his decretive will, and announce 
a purposed result. But the context—which in the one pas- 
sage is an exhortation to prayer for all classes of men, and in 
the other is an explanation of the delay of wrath,—as well as 
the whole drift of Scripture, points us rather to his benevolent 
will or desire, which urges all to be saved, and makes it our 
duty to labor and pray for all. It is thus simply parallel to 
the words in Ezekiel xviii, 32, “‘ For I have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God; wherefore turn 
yourselves and live ye,” and in xxxiii, 11, “Say unto them, 
As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and live; 
turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die, O 
house of Israel ?” 

An attempt is made to press into use, Phil. ii, 9-11. “ Where- 
fore God hath highly exalted him (Christ Jesus) and given him 
a name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things (beings) in heaven, and things 
(beings) in earth, and things (beings) under the earth, and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” This sets forth simply the ‘* Lord- 
ship” of Christ, as a fact to be universally recugnized in heaven, 
earth, and the underworld, or by angels, living men, and the 
departed, or, as some prefer, by heaven, earth, and hell. Ol- 
shausen, himself a restorationist, says: “ Jesus is not here ac- 
knowledged as Mediator, but as Lord, and the true interpreta- 
tion of this passage, as also Rom. xiv. 11, and Is. xlv. 23, show, 
that it is not a willing acknowledgment of Jesus that is here 
spoken of.” ‘ Those knees which till then were not willingly 
bowed to him, shall then be forced to bow.” Even now, James 
tells us, “the devils believe and tremble,” and when Jesus 
was on earth the demons recognized his authority, and feared 
that he was come “to torment them before the time,” know- 
ing that eventually they were to be stripped of power, to be 
humbled beneath his judgment seat, and to be cast into hell 
forever. 

A somewhat favorite proof-text for the doctrine of restora- 
tion has been the language of Peter in Acts iii. 21, “ Whom 
(Jesus) the heaven must receive, until the time of the restitu- 
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tion of all things, which God hath spoken by the mouth of all 
his holy prophets since the world began.” Not to lay undue 
stress on the fact that the word “ restitution ” (dzoxaraordaewc) 
may mean “ full establishment,” and thus the idea be only 
that Jesus is to tarry in heaven until all has been accomplished 
on earth which the prophets have predicted, we may claim 
that such general phraseology simply imports the final victory 
of the kingdom of Christ over Satanic opposition, and the 
renewal of earth’s allegiance to her rightful king, as constantly 
foretold by the Jewish prophets. This by no means teaches 
or implies, that Satan and all the other defeated enemies are 
transformed into saints, and made inhabitants of heaven; 
a result of which surely the “holy prophets since the world 
began ” have not continually spoken, while the Old Testament 
is filled with predictions that the Messiah would ecrnsh his foes. 
But, at his second coming, Christ will inaugurate his holy and 
blissful kingdom for the reward of his redeemed ones, and will 
institute a second paradise, of which he has said, (Rev. ii. 7) 
“To him that overcomcth will I give to eat of the tree of lite, 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” 

But the chief reliance of the restorationists is on Colossians 
i., 19,20, “For it pleased the Father that in him (the Son) 
should all fulness dwell, and having made peace through the 
blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself; 
by him, I say, whether they be things in earth, or things in 
heaven.” This had influence with Neander to make him say ; 
(Planting, &c. B, vi, cap. I.) ® This passage we shall inter- 
pret in the simplest and most natural manner, if we can admit 
such a reference to the reconciling and redeeming work of 
Christ on the fallen spiritual world. * * * A magnificent 
prospect is thus presented of the final triumph of the work of 
redemption, which was first opened to the mind of the great 
Apostle in the last stage of his Christian development, by means 
of that love which impelled him to sacrifice himself for the 
salvation of mankind.” Ellicott, also,while not quite venturing 
to affirm the same idea, comes so close to it as to write: “ This, 
and no less than this, it does say, that the eternal and incar- 
nate Son is the “causa medians” by which the absvlute total- 
ity of created things shall be restored into its primal harmony 
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with its Creator—a declaration more specifically unfolded in 
the following clause; more than this it does not say, and where 
God is silent, it is not for man to speak ;” an interpretation, 
which savors more of caution than courage. Let us more 
boldly face the question, which is, How to give an interpreta- 
tion to these words, which shall be natural and appropriate, 
and yet in entire harmony with the obvious drift of Scripture 
in its numerous specific declarations as to the final condi- 
tion of the righteous and the wicked after the general judg- 
ment. To affirm here a doctrine of universal restoration of 
fallen men and angels, certainly seems to be a flat contradic- 
tion of a hundred explicit passages, which teach the final per- 
dition of impenitent men, besides several which unequivocally 
declare the eternal ruin of Satan and his fallen comrades, and 
one (Heb. ii. 16) which asserts that Christ’s redemption does 
not extend to angels. Yet, on the other hand, many find diffi- 
eulty in understanding any thing less in construing such em- 
phatie words as “reconcile all things unto himself,” followed 
by the explanatory clause, “‘ whether they be things in earth, 
or things in heaven.” It may be suggested here, that the al- 
leged universality of the language is, after all, limited to earth 
and heaven, and therefore does not include the devil and his 
angels ; and further, that the reference may be, therefore, to 
the idea of Peter, who, in the very act of declaring the cer- 
tain “ perdition of ungodly men,” says: “ We, according to 
his promise, look for a new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” It may also be said with truth, that 
less contradiction to the other assertions of Scripture would 
be found in interpreting this passage on the annihilation the- 
ory, than on that of restoration ; so that it should describe the 
harmonious and perfect condition of things, when the wicked 
shall have perished out of being, and only a holy universe re- 
main, bound together by the love of a redeeming God. But 
we prefer another solution. The difficulty arises from taking 
the language in question in an individual instead of an organic 
sense. Paul is not speaking of the inhabitants of heaven and 
earth as a mass of individuals, every one of whom is declared 
to have been “ reconciled’’ by Christ to the Father. That 
sense would have no application to the larger portion of those 
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supposed to be represented by the word “ heaven,” the unfal- 
len angels, who need no reconciliation individually ; nor yet 
could it apply to the fallen angels, without contradicting ex- 
pressly the assertion in Heb. ii, 16, which states that Christ 
did not undertake the redemption of angels. Paul is using 
heaven and earth as a convenient and customary phrase to de- 
note the organic universe, as such, the instituted kingdom of 
God. This, viewed as an organic unit, was brought into a 
state of controversy, division, and alienation, by a two-fold 
rupture ; the apostacy of Satan and the fall of Adam. The 
original moral universe, from that day to the day of Judgment, 
presents a scene of disorder, because the process of the devel- 
opment and the conflict of good and evil, under a redemptive 
scheme, is unfinished. But that being completed at the Judg- 
ment, God and holiness having been fully vindicated, and 
Satan and sin as fully exposed, the rebellion having been suc- 
cessfully crushed, and the unrepentant fragment condignly 
sentenced to eternal woe, God will thereupon reconstruct his 
moral universe, or reorganize his kingdom, in the new and 
glorious light of redemption, bringing torth his “‘ new heavens 
and earth, wherein dweileth righteousness.” This shall be a 
kosmos of perfect purity, into which sin can never gain access, 
even by a misunderstanding of God, such as that to which the 
original kosmos was liable; for “the blood of the cross” will 
have forever made peace between God and his rational crea- 
tures, and the organized universe will be “ reconciled ” through 
Christ unto the Father. Of this organic unity hell makes no 
part. Lost men and angels are outside of the kosmos, They 
have no recognized place. They are stricken from the roll. 
They are the convicts in the prison; not counted among citi- 
zens, civilly dead. They are “ the dogs” outside of the New 
Jerusalem, and thus not referred to when one describes the 
glories of the holy city and the bliss of its inhabitants. 

As the passage in Ephesians i, 10, is entirely parallel with 
the one just considered, it is unnecessary to repeat the explana- 
tion in connection with it. The same idea of a reconstructed 
holy universe (in which no account is taken of hell) is con- 
veyed by the words, “ That in the dispensation of the fulness 
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of times He might gather in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven and which are on earth; even in him.” 

Thus we see, that the alleged Scriptural evidence for resto- 
ration is wanting in definitiveness, and is an inference from 
certain general expressions interpreted, without reason, and 
contrary to the whole analogy of Scripture, in an unlimited 
manner. We agree, therefore, with Rev. Thomas Starr King, 
though with an opposite application of his language, that 
“the method which so many pulpit teachers pursue of bring- 
ing texts together and pressing words t>» the utmost limit of 
meaning which dictionaries will allow, is a most dangerous 
method of handling the Scripture, an almost hopeless inode of 
reaching truth, a puerile style of discussion, and the last way 
of paying reverence to the New Testament.”—(Doctrine of 
Endless Punishment, p. 12). 

Fourthly. The doctrine of restoration seems inconsistent 
with the specific declarations of Scripture respecting the 
eternity of future punishment. The texts cited in its favor are 
not numerous, and are not on the specific point at issue, but 
are general statements of the triumphant results of Christ’s 
redemption, from which a hopeful inference is drawn. Those 
opposed to it are many, probably twenty or fifty to one in 
number, and are given as explicit statements of fact on the very 
subject of the punishment of the wicked. It is always a safe 
rule, to explain the doubtful by the plain passages, to limit in- 
ferential arguments by those which are direct, and to value 
one word of positive testimony above the most plausible theo 
ories and suppositions. Plain evidence that a thing is, must 
outweigh all objections brought to prove that it cannot be. 
Now Christ is the most credible of witnesses on the point in 
question, and he has taught us more in amount and explicit- 
ness than all the inspired writers, having spoken with fre- 
quency and plainness. His solemn statement of the result of 
the judgment, at which He will preside is, that He will say unto 
them on the left hand, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels ;” and again, 
he says, “ These shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal.” Immense efforts have 
been made, by men learned and unlearned, to show that 
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“everlasting ” in this passage means only of long duration. 
But the literal and natural sense is sustained by these five con- 
siderations: (1) the use of the same (ireek word in the same 
sentence to denote the “ eternal ” life of the righteous ; (2) the 
concurrence of other texts with varied language expressing the 
same idea; (3) the fact that the sentence is pronounced at the 
general judgment, which closes earthly history, and beyond 
the results of which we have no further revelations as to the 
wicked ; (4) that the words were addressed to those who be- 
lieve, as Josephus and other authors testify, in the doctrine of 
the endless punishment of the wicked; and (5) the constant 
use of the word afdyo¢ in the New Testament to denote a 
strict eternity. We have no space to enlarge upon these points. 
As to the last, we observe, that the word a/wo¢ occurs 71 times 
in the New Testament, in 61 of which there can be no doubt 
that it means literally endless, because it is used in 59 instan- 
ces of the results of Christ’s salvation, and in 2 as a divine 
characteristic ; while once it is used of the past eternity, and 
twice of eternity as beginning, throngh the fact of creation, to 
be marked off by ages. There only remain the 7 passages in 
which it is applied to the future punishment of the wicked. 
One of these (Mark iii, 29) contains, by the way, in the Greek 
expression now accepted as correct by the best authorities 
(Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, sustained by the 
Sinaitic and Vatican MSS.) the very phrase so abhorrent to 
Restoration-Optimists, “eternal sin ,”—évoyd¢ éorw alwviov 
dmaptiparog. There is thus room for but one exegetical con- 
clusion from the New Testament usage, which is corroborated 
beyond doubt by the numerous parallel expressions, “death ;” 
“shall not see life;” “hath never forgiveness ;” “shall not be 
forgiven, neither in this world, neither in the world to come .” 
“ unquenchable fire ;* “* worm dicth not ;” “ tormented for ever 
and ever ;” “perdition of ungodly men ;” “ whose end is de- 
struction ;” “fiery indignation, which shall devour the adver- 
saries ;” “ whose end is, to be burned.” Nor is the effort 
more successful to eliminate from afdyo¢ the idea of time 
altogether, and to make it denote quality only, something 
spiritual in character, because Obrist said, ‘This is life eter- 
nal, that they might know Thee, the only trae God, and Jesus 
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Christ, whom Thou hast sent ;” inferring that by analogy death 
eternal is merely ignorance of God! It is obvious that Christ 
does not eliminate the element of time, at all, but only adds 
to it, from the word “life,” the spiritual element; the whole 
phrase thus denoting the endless knowledge and enjoyment of 
God and Christ. Hence, eternal death must be the endless 
ruin which is involved in the loss of God as the soul’s portion, 
and of Christ as the soul’s Saviour. 

Neander makes a singular attempt to reconcile restoration 
with these explicit assertions to the contrary. He says (Plant- 
ing, B. VI., Cap. 1., Note): “The doctrine of such a uni- 
versal restitution would not stand in contradiction to the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, as it appears in the gospels; 
for, although those who are hardened in wickedness, left to the 
consequences of their conduct, their merited fate, have to ex- 
pect endless unhappiness, yet a secret decree of the divine 
compassion is not necessarily excluded, by virtue of which, 
through the wisdom of God revealing itself in the discipline 
of free agents, they will be led to a free appropriation of re- 
demption.” How a secret decree, which contradicts God’s 
announced purpose and declared sentence, is reconcilable with 
divine truth, dves not readily appear; nor yet how that can be 
called “secret” which is stated by Paul with sufficient ex- 
plicitness to warrant our faith; nor why, if it was to be secret, 
God did not succeed better in hiding it from Neander and the 
other Germans! The theory for explaining away the positive, 
varied, and oft-repeated language of Christ, adopted by Rev. 
Thomas Starr King, viz. that “Jesus was a poet;” that “he 
loved indefinite language, vast expressions, paradoxes, gorge- 
ous imagery, vivid parables;” that his words were “a few 
fragmentary flashes of poetry ;” that he had an “oriental 
imagination,” &c., &c.—this theory scarcely needs refutation, 
80 inconsistent is it with confidence in Christ as an infallible 
teacher, with the intention and use of the Bible, and with the 
possibility of any system of doctrine whatever. 

Fifthly. The doctrine of a final restoration is not com- 
mended by its tendencies and results. Its very defenders are 
often fearful in this respect, and singularly enough give this 
as a reason why God did not more plainly revee| it in the Bible ! 
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Thas, in a passage already quoted, Neander acknowledges the 
divine wisdom in the fact that “no more light has been com- 
municated on this subject!” Prof. Messner, also, after using 
the words previeusly cited from the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
adds, “It is not difficult to perceive the divine wisdom in not 
having granted us a further revelation on this subject!” 
There are doubtless many who inwardly incline towards this 
belief, or who secretly adopt it, but are persuaded that it would 
be of evil effect, if generally credited! The faith of such be- 
lievers must be weak indeed, while their intellectual conclusion 
is plainly at war with their religious instincts and common 
sense. Their fears are not groundless. We regard the ten- 
dency of the doctrine as bad in a two-fold respect. 

(1). Theologically. The minds which cherish objections to 
the orthodox creed in this respect, such that they can sur- 
mount all exegetical difficulties in rejecting it, will not apply 
their doubts and reasonings to this subject alone, nor pause with 
discarding a single article of the orthodox faith. Their pecu- 
liar feeling and exegesis will be brought to bear with like effect 
upon the other distinctive points of evangelical belief. The 
road entered upon tends logically downward, and few will be 
content with taking only the first step. We have illustrations 
on a large scale. Universalism began with preaching restora- 
tionism as its only dissent from orthodoxy; but in the course 
of the century, it has passed to the repudiation of the trinity, 
the deity of Christ, the atonement, total depravity, and regene- 
ration, as held by evangelical churches, and to-day its support 
ers claim to stand on the platform of “ Liberal” Christianity, 
some of them being numbered with its “ left wing ” of radical 
rationalists, and “ free religionists.” By an instructive paral- 
lel movement, Unitarianism, which began by differing from 
orthodoxy as to the trinity, has worked its logical way onward 
to the rejection of eternal punishment. The (Unitarian) 
Monthly Review and Religions Magazine (February. 1870) 
says of the idea of restoration, “ While the Universalist puts 
it forward as one of the doctrines of Christianity, the Unita- 
rian cherishes it as one of the glorious hopes of humanity. 
The Universalist preaches it as the word of God. The Unita- 
rian holds it as the hope of man.” The difference between 
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Unitarianism and Universalism at the present time, is popu- 
larly considered to be one almost wholly of gentility ! 

(2). Practically. There is a loss of moral and religious 
power, when the doctrine of eternal ruin gives place to tem- 
porary suffering for disciplinary purposes only. The motive 
(which is certainly Scriptural and reasonable) to “flee from 
the wrath to come,” loses much of its force. Ministers do not 
insist on it, and hearers do not feel it. The tendency is, to 
make religion less distinctive and paramount ; less spiritual 
in development, and Godward in action, and more formal in 
character and humanitarian in object. Revivals disappear and 
are ridiculed, and the distinction between religion and morality, 
between Christians and the world, becomes obscure. And 
what is noticeable is, that these results go beyond what would 
seem to be logically necessary ; inasmuch as a genuine faith in 
a limited but dreadful future punishment, might reasonably 
stimulate the Restorationists to a style of preaching and of 
spiritual labor quite parallel with that of the orthodox. Yet 
we neither see nor hear of any such effect of their belief; 
which, they must confess, would make them more nearly 
resemble the primitive Christians. To object to an eternal hell 
seems to them more important than to warn the wicked 
against a hell enduring enough, as they acknowledge, to be 
called by Christ aé@wog! As to public morals, it would 
hardly be rash to assert that the effect must be deleterious in 
time. We concede that such men as Neander and Tholuck, 
Oberlin and John Foster, are not likely to lose their religion, 
or to fall into immorality, because of their error on this point ; 
and, also, that the ministers and church members of the de- 
nominations in this respect in error are not chargeable with 
impure lives. But they are the better class of those so be- 
lieving; are often persons educated under other influences ; 
and are fortified by existing social relations and public opin- 
ion. The full effect of a disbelief in eternal punishment 
could only be seen in successive generations, or isolated com- 
munities, trained from childhood in that opinion, without aid 
from the orthodox faith, We may err in such a judgment, 
but it seems to us that, at present, the restoration-theory wears 
its best appearance as to moral results; and this because it 
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does not grow on its own stock, but is grafted into minds 
formed or fortified under opposite views. It is represented 
largely by men of principle and culture who, having drifted 
into that sentiment, are not seriously affected by it in general 
character. But there is a class below which must speedily re- 
ceive serious injury from the prevalence of such opinions— 
men who need the restraint of the Bible doctrine of retribu- 
tion, and who desire nothing more than deliverance from the 
orthodox idea of hell, in order to plunge into vice with greedi- 
ness. Let it be generally believed that heaven is sure to every 
man at last, and the flood-gates of sin will be wide open. 
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Articte IV.—MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, embracing a view of the 
origin, progress, and principles of the religious reformation 
which he advocated. By Roperr Ricnarpson. Two vol- 
umes. 8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 


Tue Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, including as they do 
a sketch of the rise and progress of the religious community 
which he founded, are a valuable contribution to the religious 
history of this country as well as a very important illustration 
of the defects of a theory of Christianity which, at the present 
day, is very attractive. The Campbellite Baptists, as they are 
called, number five hundred thousand members—baptized per- 
sons or adherents—according to the latest reports. These all 
look upon Alexander Campbell as the great leader and re- 
former to whom it was given of God to discover the true basis 
of church fellowship and unity, and to enforce it with effi- 
ciency and success. The history of the several stages or steps 
of progress by which he was led to what he considered the 
Scriptural doctrine upon these subjects, of the courage and 
boldness with which he expounded and defended his peculiar 
views, and of the great ability and zeal with which he gather- 
ed disciples and inspired other preachers with a confidence and 
zeal similar to his own, is told in this volume with great 
minuteness and apparent fidelity. The result is a biography 
of interest and importance. 

Alexander Campbell was born in the county of Antrim, 
Ireland, in 1788. His father was a teacher of youth anda 
preacher to a small Presbyterian Secession church of the Anti- 
Burgher wing. The son received most of his early education 
under his father’s tuition, and began his public life as a 
teacher. After a sharp and somewhat protracted religious ex- 
perience, he became a communicant in his father’s church. 
His early life gave him abundant experience of the narrow- 
ness of sectarian strifes and the bitterness of sectarian ani- 
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mosity. His father, being a man of a more catholie spirit, was 
somewhat impatient of the bonds by which he was oppressed, 
and strove in vain to bring about a union between the Burg- 
hers and Anti-Burghers. The oppressions which rested upon 
Irish dissenters, both Catholic and Protestant, roused in both 
father and son a determined antagonism against every form of 
political and ecclesiastical domination. In 1807, Thomas 
Campbell, the father, was induced to visit America to avert 
the threatened failure of his health. His destination was 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, to which region a number 
of his pupils and friends had previously emigrated ; and it was 
arranged that in case he should be pleased with the country, 
his family should follow him. The family were sent for after 
afew months had elapsed, and in October, 1808, Alexander 
sailed for America with his mother and the family. After a 
few days they were wrecked upon one of the Islands off the 
west coast of Scotland. The lateness of the season, and the 
desirableness that Alexander should have additional opportu- 
nity to pursue his studies, determined them to spend the winter 
in Glasgow. Here Alexander was brought into a close inti- 
macy with the Rev. Greville Ewing, who had been closely 
identified with the religious movement commenced a few 
years before by the Haldanes, which had such important conse- 
quences in the British Islands and on the continent of Europe, 
and indirectly through Alexander Campbell in this country. 
From the school of the Haldanes he learned to take a very 
much more simple view of faith than the highly scholastic and 
cumbrous notion which had been traditional in the Scottish 
churches. Instead of regarding it as a mysterious creation 
which could neither be explained nor analyzed any further 
than to say that it was the effect of the workings of the Holy 
Spirit, Campbell learned “to insist upon the absolute neces 
sity of evidence, and to assert, most truthfully, that when 
there was no evidence there could be no faith; yet he ever re- 
garded true faith in Christ as implying a willingness to submit 
to his authority, and as consisting in a heartfelt personal trust 
in Him as the Son of God and the appointed Saviour of man- 


kind.” 
Dr. Ewing was finally led, by the force of circumstances and 
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the study of the Scriptures, to adopt the Congregational views 
of Church Polity, and among other innovations upon the 
Scotch usage, to introduce the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper every Lord’s day. It was after these important steps 
had been taken, and while the new movement in Glasgow was 
in the ardor and éc/a¢ of its first enthusiasm, under Dr. Ewing 
and his assistant, Mr., afterwards Dr. Wardlaw, that Mr. 
Campbell spent his winter in Glasgow. Though he did not 
break from the Seceding church, and felt obliged to attend 
its Sabbath services, he warmly sympathized with the simpler 
views of the gospel, and the freer and more apostolic views of 
church organization, which were adopted by Dr. Ewing’s fol- 
lowers. 

After going through all these experiences of ten most ex- 
citing and memorable months, this ardent and self-confident 
young Irishman again set sail for America in August, 1809, in 
the 2ist year of his age. The family landed in New York 
on September 29th, Friday, and on Sunday he heard Dr. John 
M. Mason preach. He soon set off to join his father in 
Washington Co., Penn. Great was their joy at meeting, and 
greater was the astonishment of the son to find that his father, 
having been annoyed by “the persecutions he had undergone 
at the hands of the Seceding clergy on account of his efforts to 
effect a reformation and to promote Christian union on the 
basis of the Holy Scriptures,” “had actually dissolved his con- 
nection with the Seceders,” and “ had been for some time past 
preaching independently to audiences made up of individuals 
of different parties, who were willing to listen to his overtures 
for Christian union upon the basis of the Bible alone. Alex- 
ander was greatly rejoiced at this announcement, and could 
not but admire the ways of Providence, which had thus, 
through a bitter experience, delivered his father from the 
shackles of partyism, so that instead of fearing opposition 
from him to the views to which he had himself been definitely 
brought while in Glasgow, he found him already, though by a 
somewhat different method, led practically to the same con- 
clusions.” The chief offense of Mr. Campbell, the elder, 
seems to have been that shortly after his arrival in America, 
his spirit was moved at a sacramental celebration to lament the 
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divisions in the Presbyterian family which deterred a number 
of believing Christians from uniting with the Secession Anti- 
Burghers in commemorating the dea‘h of the common Saviour. 
This aroused the suspicion of the guardians of the faith as 
delivered to the “ Anti-Burghers,” which led to questionings 
which aroused the independence of the Irish preacher, and 
this to his public censure for “ not adhering to the ‘ Secession 
section only.’” Then followed his formal renunciation of 
the authority of the Synod and his abandonment of all minis- 
terial connection with it. This was the beginning of the so- 
called Campbell movement, or, as its adherents choose to call 
it, the Religious Reformation on the basis of the Scriptures, 
It began with the necessities and independent spirit of Camp-" 
bell, the father, and was formally urged on by the already 
kindled zeal of Campbell, the con, Mr. Campbell, the elder, 
having already been favorably known as a preacher in Wash- 
ington and Alleghany Counties, would of course not be silent. 
He preached as he found opportunity, urging his plan “ for 
Christian liberality and Christian union upon the basis of the 
Bible, and large numbers continued to attend his ministra- 
tions. wherever it was in his power to hold meetings.” “ Find- 
ing, alter a time, that his hearers were constant in their attend- 
ance, and apparently convineed of the correctness of the prin- 
ciples which he ‘taught, and desirous of the success of his 
efforts to form a union upon the Bible alone,” he proposed a 
meeting for the serivus and formal discussion of the principles 
which might be safely adopted as the foundation of their eo- 
ciety and the bond of its union. He was himself, in his 
doctrinal belief, an adherent of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. But he found it already conceded in all the Protestant 
formularies that the Bible was the only foundation of faith and 
practice. He felt himself authorized to propose and enjoin 
upon all his brethren to make this their starting point. They 
were all at one in their dissatisfaction “ with religious parties, 
and especially with the intolerant and sectarian spirit which 
pervaded them.” At this first meeting, under the exhorta- 
tions of Thomas Campbell, they were invited to adopt this as 
their formative principle and rule. “ When the Scriptures 
speak, we speak , and when the Scriptures are silent, we are 
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silent.” In the announcement of this principle, says the biog- 
rapher very justly, was “ the formal and actual commence- 
ment of the Reformaticn, which was subsequently carried on 
with so much success.” Not long after Mr. Campbell had 
taken his seat, a shrewd Scotch Seceder arose and said, “ Mr. 
Campbell, if we adopt that as a basis then there is an end of 
infant baptism.” “ Of course,” said Mr. Campbell in reply, 
“if infant baptism be not found in Scripture, we can have 
nothing to do with it.” Mr. C. had not reflected upon what 
might be the result and application of his own principles, “ but 
thought that in the absence of positive Scripture authority 
each one might be permitted to determine for himself both as 
to the validity of infant baptism and the propriety of the re- 
spective powers or actions of sprinkling, pouring, and immer- 
sion.” Such differences were then regarded by him as among 
the “ non-essentials.” Notwithstanding these differences of 
sentiment on such points, the brethren united on the cardinal 
basis of faith on the 17th of August, 1809, as “ The Christian 
Association of Washington.” A log edifice was soon erected 
as their place of assemblage. Mr. Campbell at once gave 
himself to the work of preparing a declaration and address 
which was approved and ordered to be printed September 7th, 
1809. This declaration sets forth the principles and aims of 
the Society. Of the principles, the following is the most im- 
portant, and comprehends most of the others: “ We are also 
of opinion that as the divine word is equally binding upon all, 
so all lie under an equal obligation to be bound by it, and it 
alone, and not by any human interpretation of it, and that, 
therefore, no man has a right to judge his brother except in 
so far as he manifestly violates the express letter of the law— 
that every such judgment is an express violation of the law of 
Christ, a daring usurpation of his throne, and a gross intrusion 
upon the rights and liberties of his subjects.” The society ex- 
pressly disclaims to be a church, but purports to be only an 
association of “ voluntary advocates for church reformation.” 

To this document thirteen propositions were attached, of 
which we quote the following : 


“That the Church of Christ upon earth is essentially, intentionally, and con- 
stitutionally one; consisting of all those in every place that profess their faith in 
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Christ and obedience to him in all things according to the Scriptures, and that 
manifest the same by their tempers and conduct; and of none else, as none else 
can be truly and properly called Christians. 

“That, in order to do this, nothing ought to be inculeated upon Christians as 
articles of faith, por required of them as terms of communion, but what is ex- 
pressly taught and enjoined upon them in the Word of God. Nor ought any- 
thing to be admitted as of Divine obligation in their Church constitution and 
managements, but what is expressly enjoined by the authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and his apostles upon the New Testament Church, either in express terms 
or by approved precedent. 

“ That although inferences and deductions from Scripture premises, when fairly 
inferred, may be truly called the doctrine of God’s holy word, yet are they not 
formally binding upon the consciences of Christians further than they perceive 
the connection, and evidently see that they are so, for their faith must not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power and veracity of God. Therefore no such 
deductions can be made terms of communion, but do properly belong to the after 
and progressive edification of the Church. Hence it is evident that no such de- 
ductions or inferential truths ought to have any place in the Church’s confession. 

“That although doctrinal exhibitions of the great system of Divine truths, and 
defensive testimonies, in opposition to prevailing errors, be highly expedient, and 
the more full and explicit they be for those purposes the better; yet, as these 
must be, in a great measure, the eftect of human reasoning, and of course must 
contain many inferential truths, they ought not to be made terms of Christian 
communion, unless we suppose, what is contrary to fact, that none have a right 
to the communion of the Church, but such as possess a very clear and decisive 
judgment, or are come to a very high degree of doctrinal information ; whereas 
the Church from the beginning did, and ever will, consist of little children and 
young men, as well as fathers. 

“ That as it is not necessary that persons should have a particular knowledge 
or distinct apprehension of all Divinely-revealed truths, in order to entitle them 
to a place in the Church; neither should they, for this purpose, be required to 
make a profession more extensive than their knowledge ; but that, on the con- 
trary, their having a due measure of scriptural self-knowledge respecting their 
lost and perishing condition by nature and practice, and of the way of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, accompanied with a profession of their faith in and obedi- 
ence to him in all things, according to his word, is all that is absolutely necessary 
to qualify them for admission into his Church.” pp. 258, 259, 260. 


This remarkable document occupied fifty-four closely print- 
ed pages, and was signed by Thomas Campbell and Thomas 
Acheson. It was more remarkable for those times than if it 
were issued now. It was the result of painful and bitter expe- 
rience by earnest Christian men of the evils of dogmatic inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures and bigoted sectarianism. It 
was the outgrowth of enquiries and aspirations such as occupy 
many thoughtful persons at the present moment who are dis- 
gusted with the arrogance of priestly claims, the childishness 
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of ritual spectacles, the positiveness of scholastic dogmatism, 
and the narrowness of contending sects, and are anxiously 
forecasting what the better church of the future is likely to 
become, and how soon it is likely to appear in a practical and 
organized form. Events proved that this document was the 
germ of a large organization which, in aiming to rise above 
the features and the spirit of a sect or “partyism,” did not 
escape entirely the inconveniences and temper which it sought 
to avoid. 

It was while this address was in the hands of the printer 
that Alexander joined his father, after the singular transfor- 
mation in the opinions and sentiments of father and son. He 
read the paper in the light uf his recent experience in Scot- 
land, and with the interest imparted by his newly formed prin- 
ciples and aspirations, and at once gave his adhesion to its 
doctrines and consecrated his life to the accomplishment of its 
aims. He refused flattering offers of lucrative employment 
and gave himself to the work of propagating these principles, 
resolving from the first never to receive compensation for his 
labors in the Christian ministry. With two companions, 
members of the association, he renewed his studies in the lan- 
guages and theology. In July, 1810, he preached his first 
sermon, and in asingle year had preached one hundred and six 
discourses. The movement begun by the association seemed 
now to be shaping itself toward the formation of a new sect 
ina way which alarmed Mr. Thomas Campbell. At the in- 
stance of a friend he was induced to ask a recognition of him- 
self and his society by the Synod of Pittsburg, which met 
October 4, 1810. But this body declined to recognize him or 
the society in any way, one reason being that the society had 
allowed Alexander to exercise his gift of public speaking 
“without any regular authority.” This action of the Synod 
stirred the spirit of the ardent young Irishman and he at once 
in an animated sermon, large portions of which are printed in 
the memoir, proceeded to summon the society to propagate 
its principles and organize societies upon the New Testament 
platform. The author of the memoir insists, and correctly, so 
far as we can see, “that the positions taken by the Christian 
Association were almost identical with those taken by the 
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churches established by the Haldanes, with which Alexander 
had become familiar during his residence in Scotland. The 
independence of each congregation, its government by its own 
rulers, the Scriptures as the only authoritative guide, the 
practice of lay-preaching, and the toleration of infant baptism, 
were all points of agreement.” “On the other hand the re- 
form urged by the Campbells * * was much more radical 
and sweeping. Its aim was not so much to repair defects in 
modern Christianity, as to restore that which was original and 
pure, ‘both in letter and spirit, in principle and practice.’” 
In 1811, the society organized itself into a church somewhat 
in the way in which the English Brownists, or Independents, 
and the New England planters, had done before them. It is 
worth noticing that Thomas Campbell proposed that each 
member should, as a test of his fitness to be received, “give a 
satisfactory answer to the question, ‘what is the meritorious 
cause of a sinner’s acceptance with God.’” Two failed to 
give satisfaction and were set aside. Of this chureh Thomas 
Campbell was chosen Elder; and Alexander was licensed. 
The new church began with solemnizing the Lord’s Supper 
weekly. Two or three of the society, having never been bap- 
tised, declined to participate in the ordinance, and sought bap- 
tism ; but as they preferred to be immersed, Thomas Campbell, 
though he had never been himself immersed, immersed these 
disciples. It is noticed by the biographer in commenting up- 
on asermon preached at this time by Alexander Campbell, 
that at this period, “while he had taken a simple and just 
view of faith as a ‘trusting in Christ,’ ‘a hearty reliance upon 
Him for salvation,’ ete., he still retained the opinion 
that this ‘trusting’ was ‘from the operation of God, and the 
effect of Almighty power and regenerating grace.’” This 
view was subsequently modified. Within a few months his 
attention was called again to the question of baptism, and he 
became convinced that the proper rendering of baptism and 
to baptize, was immersion and to immerse, and that believers 
only were the proper subjects of this ordinance. He was im- 
mersed himself, and so was his father, with all their relatives. 
It is noticed in this connection, and what is recorded was of 
the greatest significance in its bearings upon the future devel- 
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opment of Campbellism—that “Alexander had stipulated with 
Elder Luce that the ceremony should be performed precisely 
according to the pattern given in the New Testament, and 
that, as there was no account of any of the first converts being 
called upon to give what is called a ‘religious experience,’ this 
custom should be omitted, and that the candidates should be 
admitted on the simple confession that ‘Jesus is the Son of 
God.” The development of these views transferred the 
leadership of this movement from the hands of the 
father to the son. It is forcibly and truly remarked by the 
biographer that if the new church had confined itself to a pro- 
test against sectarian divisions and extended creeds, it would 
have made little impression, but when it began to preach what 
seemed to be a new and simpler way of salvation, by immer- 
sion as the profession of personal faith in Jesus as the Son of 
God, it had a new and distinct message to men. 

At this point what has since been called Campbellism took 
definite shape and consistency. Starting with the desire to re- 
form Christianity after the primitive or New Testament pat- 
tern, its organizing leader found, first of all, the duty of faith in 
Jesus as the Son of God to be prescribed; next, the duty of 
being baptised in His name; next, the act of observing the 
Lord’s Supper as a memorial of His Son, and the Lord’s Day 
in honor of His resurrection. These, he contended, were pre- 
scribed by the command of God, these and no more, as the 
grounds of acceptance with God and the bond of Christian 
organization and fellowship. But the simple duty of faith 
had been greatly complicated in ail branches of the Christian 
church in respect to the determination of its object and the 
analysis of its nature. Its proper object, Campbell contended, 
was preeminently a person, not a creed, least of all a compli- 
cated system of scholastic propositions, such as had been suc- 
cessively developed by hair-splitting theologians. 

It is trae when Mr. Campbell was pressed with the question 
—must not something be known and approved concerning the 
person in whom we trust, in order that we may believe intelligi- 
bly and acceptably {—he was forced to reply that there must. 
To the question which would be immediately suggested, if 
what is known is stated in distinct propositions, is not that a 
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creed, and from a creed do not a catechism and a doctrinal 
system proceed by logical and actual necessity? he would say 
yes; but he would immediately seek to recover his position 
by asserting, ‘I simply follow the New Testament direction 
and that prescribes faith in Jesus as the Son of God, not faith 
in what that belief involves. I plant myself on an express 
command of God, and do not add what that command im- 
plies.” His opponent would reply that this is to regard faith, 
the condition ot salvation, as an intellectual opus operandum, 
and Mr. Campbell becomes a superstitious literalist in order to 
save his own consistency. 

The analysis of faith as a subjective act or state necessarily 
conducted to a similar result. The theologians answer the 
question, what is faith ? says Campbell, by a metaphysical 
analysis of its nature and its relations to repentance, conver- 
sion, regeneration, etc.; whereas I find in the New Testament 
that it is ¢rwst. “ But is it simply trust, or confidence in the 
fact that Jesus was the Messias?” ‘ Not at all,’ he replies, 
“ but it implies the willingness to be guided by his will and to 
yield the life to his control.” “Then if the faith is not fol- 
lowed by these fruits, the believer cannot be acknowledged as 
a Christian?” “Certainly.” “But what are the indications 
of real discipleship?” ‘Are not love, repentance, purity, 
justice, and truth, such indications?’ “Certaiuly.” “Is it 
then faith or trust which is accepted, or is it the new character 
of which faith is the sign?’ Pushed by these questions, 
which had been asked again and again, long before they vexed 
Mr, Campbell, the apostle of the Reformation could only be- 
take himself to the letter of the word, and say trust is all 
that is required and trust it shall be, and if a man says he 
trusts in Christ and is willing to obey Him, I am forbidden by 
the commands and precedent of the New Testament to sub- 
ject his faith to any further question or analysis; thus repeat- 
ing a second time an act of superstitious literalism, The same 
is conspicuous in his view of Baptism. It is literally the 
being immersed, he contends, which the New Testament re- 
quires. “It is the being plunged beneath the water that is de- 
manded, and to that requirement I submit. I find, moreover, 
that this immersion is coupled with faith—made coédrdinate 
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with it as a joint condition of the remission of sins and re- 
ceiving the Holy Ghost, so that without baptism there is no 
promise, and baptism itself must be accepted as the requisite 
for forgiveness and eternal life.” The literalism is here mani- 
fest, which fails to see that it is not the rite as such, but the 
rite as a symbol of the confession of Christ before men which 
gives it any moral worth. Moreover, it also fails to ob- 
serve that the confession of Christ as an act is of no moral 
significance except as it is a token of the reality and energy 
of love, or of the new moral life. 

We do not wonder that Mr. Campbell was led by a sense of 
consistency to goa step further; so far that, through his anxiety 
not to complicate either faith, or the confession of it, with any 
renewal of character, he made Baptism to be the regeneration 
of the New Testament, and a pre-condition of the renewal 
by the Holy Ghost. The observance of the Lord’s Day and 
the Lord’s Supper were in like manner insisted on with a cer- 
tain protesting freedom from Jewish notions, but with a liter- 
al formalism, that observed what was required simply because 
it was required. 

In the same way, the protest against the sectarian churches 
became itself sectarian in insisting that no cne could be re- 
garded as a New Testament believer, who had not submitted 
to immersion, in what was regarded as the New Testament 
mode and with the New Testament significance. 

More generally conceived and described, the system of 
Oampbellism is the result of an attempt to go back to primi- 
tive Christianity on the simple basis of the New Testament 
when interpreted without “the historic sense.” The letter is 
adhered to, but the import of the letter, when it is explained 
in the light of the circumstances under which it was uttered 
and written, is overlooked, or rather there is manifest a blind 
and superstitious dread of using these circumstances in order 
to gain the needed illumination and explanation. To believe 
that Jesus was the Son of God, und to be baptised in His 
name, signified, in apostolic times, a definite knowledge ot 
some spiritual trath, and a practical subjection to that truth 
of the feelings, the principles, and the character. ‘The Camp- 
bells were altogether right, as many reformers and thinkers, 
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before and since, have been in being scandalized at the meta- 
physical creeds which were presented as a condition of fellow- 
ship in the Christian church. They were reasonably disgusted 
at the narrow spirit with which the several Christian sects 
prosecute their separate interests and contend against their 
rivals, whom they ought to cherish as fellow workers in the 
Kingdom of the Master. Their aims were catholic and noble, 
but the expedient to which they resorted, of making a historic 
faith and immersion the sole conditions of Christian fellowship, 
was unsound and narrow in its conception. That it in fact 
proved inconvenient in its working should not be surprising. 
That it should be difficult to draw the line between what the 
Scriptures expressly declare and what may fairly be inferred 
from their teachings, would surprise no one who has known 
anything of the history of religious discussions and interpre- 
tations. The memoir of Campbell’s life contains not a few 
revelations of the inconvenient workings of his system. It 
not unfrequently occurred that a teacher in this connection 
was charged with rejecting the divinity of our Lord, or was 
reported to be unsound on some other point deemed essential 
to the Christian faith. In such cases it became the duty of 
Mr. Campbell to call the offender to an explanation, or to use 
his personal influence for the correction of his error. Ina 
similar way occasional breaches of morality, either real or 
imagined, would occur, and the application of discipline in 
some form became necessary. In other words there was an 
unwritten creed that was actually taught and received in this 
rapidly increasing and widely spread communion, and which 
was made a test in some sort of fellowship and brotherhood. 
Thus grew up an unwritten code of ethical and religious rules, 
that were tests of the Christian life, and applied in the way 
of discipline. 

It would be interesting to many of our readers should we 
describe minutely the career of this remarkable preacher to its 
termination. His conviction of the necessity of a new trans- 
lation of the New Testament, and the courage with which he 
ventured upon introducing one into popular acceptance in his 
churches ; his energy in sustaining for s0 many years a vigorous 
periodical ; the courage, versatility, and ability which he ex- 
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hibited in public debates with a great variety of prominent 
champions of faiths and opinions diverse from his own, 
are all instructively described in these volumes by Mr. Camp- 
bell’s biographer. 

The story of the progress of this anti-sectarian sect, this 
“anti-party ” party, is also recorded with great spirit. That 
among a population sach as then inhabited western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, ete., the doctines of Campbell should 
have been very attractive is not in the least surprising. The 
broad-minded and independent farmers of these districts could 
not but admire the catholic promises and the large hearted 
principles of Mr. Campbell and his associates. They vould 
not but be disgusted with the bigotry and narrowness of many 
of the sects which abounded among them. Thescholastic creeds, 
the hair-splitting distinctions, the abstract psychological tests 
of character which were made the conditions of admission to 
the church and the Kingdom of Heaven, could not but con- 
trast unfavorably with the simple requisitions and the definite 
acts which were imposed by the so called New Testament 
Christianity of the new preachers. The general freedom and 
liberality of spirit in respect to conduct which was allowed, 
had its good as well as its dangerous side. 

It is difficult for us at the East to form any judgment in re- 
gard to the general character of this communion. It would 
be wrong to express such a judgment if we had formed one, 
without either documents or testimony. We shall have dis- 
charged our duty when we have called the attention of our 
readers to this very interesting personal memoir, this instruc- 
tive chapter in American Ecclesiastical History. But what is 
much more important, in these days of ecclesiastical recon- 
struction and of more or less vague aspirations after the 
charch of the future, we advise our seekers after the compre- 
hensive and unsectarian church which is to be, to read the 
story of Alexander Campbell’s gropings and struggles in the 
same direction. Perhaps the record of his experience will in- 
crease the catholicity, while it will not diminish the caution of 
these who are looking for a simple, yet comprehensive, symbol 
of Christian faith and bond of Christian fellowship. 


VOL, XXIXx. 18 
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Articte V.—CHRISTIANITY A UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION. 


Tue religion of the Old Testament had two unlike faces. If 
you looked at it on the one side, it was narrow, local, exclusive; 
if you looked at it on the other side, it was broad, free, in- 
tended for mankind. The hedge of national and formal obser- 
vances, which gave it an uninviting aspect, was designed for 
the protection of its absolute and universal doctrines, until in 
the fulness of time, having impressed themselves on the mind 
of one people, they could pass the more readily over the hu- 
man race. It was like a blossom of surpassing beauty, hid in 
a thorny calyx until the sun burst it open and displayed it to 
the eyes of men. The calyx, having done its work, dropped, 
but the blossom shone in perpetual glory. 

Meanwhile from within the pale of this narrow, national, 
and ceremonial religion, voices of the noblest and truest men 
reach us, showing that they beheld in the future a spread and 
a glory for the worship of Jehovah, which nothing in the past 
justified. Let us listen to some of these voices. 

First, we may notice, scattered through the ancient scrip- 
tures, a conviction of the greatness of Jehovah, as the univer- 
sa! creator and Lord, and of the nothingness of gods worship- 
ped by the heathen. “The gods that have not made the 
heavens and the earth even they shall perish from the earth, 
and from under these heavens.” Next we perceive the expee- 
tation of proselytes coming to worship at Jerusalem, and of 
whole nations joining themselves to the God of Israel. At the 
dedication of the temple, Solomon spoke of the stranger who 
was not of God’s people, but should come out of a far country 
for his name’s sake. “ For they shall hear,” says he, “of thy 
great name, and of thy strong hand, and of thy stretched out 
arm,” and he prays that the prayer of the stranger may be 
heard when he shall come and pray towards the house of God, 
so that all the people of the earth may know God’s name and 
fear him, as do his people Israel. So in one of the Psalms, 
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(Ixviii, 31) it is said that “Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands to God,” that is, either in prayer or to offer 
gifts; and in the prophets that “ Israel shall be the third with 
Egypt and Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the Jand, whom 
the Lord shall bless, saying blessed be Egypt my people, and 
Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel my inheritance.” 
In another place the eunuch, whom the law of Moses shut out 
from the blessings of the congregation, and the sons of the 
stranger, who complained that they were separated from the 
Lord’s people, had the promise made to them that they should 
be joyful in God’s house of prayer, and should be accepted in 
their burnt offerings and sacrifices, “for my house,” saith God, 
“shall be called a house of prayer for all people.” Thus out 
of Zion was the law to go forth, and the word of the Lord out 
of Jerusalem, or as the prophet Zechariah says, “the Lord shall 
be king over all the earth ; in that day there shall be one Lord 
and his name one.” 

Still more spiritual is the picture which Jeremiah gives of 
the worship of the future, where he says that in the coming 
time, “they shall no more say the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord, neither shall they remember it,”... “ but Jerusalem 
shall be called the throne of the Lord, and all the nations shall 
be gathered unto it, to the name of the Lord, to Jerusalem ; 
neither shall they walk any more after the imagination of their 
evil heart.” As if the holiness of the penetrale of the temple 
and of the ceremonial worship should fade and grow pale, be- 
fore the holiness of Jerusalem, as the gathering place of con- 
verted and purified heathens. 

But especially remarkable are those places in the later chap- 
ters of Isaiah, where the servant of Jehovah is spoken of in 
connexion with a spread of religion over all lands. That 
servant or messenger at first, owing to his marred form and 
visage, shall cause many to be astonished, but afterwards he 
shall cause many nations to rejoice in himself,—for so what is 
rendered “ he shall sprinkle ” ought probably to be translated. 
“ He is mine elect,” saith God, “in whom my soul delighteth ; 
Ihave put my spirit upon him, and he shall bring forth judg- 
ment to the Gentiles,”—“ he shall not fail nor be discouraged 
till he have set judgment in the earth, and the isles (or coasts) 
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shall wait for his law.” And in another place the same ser- 
vant of the Lord is thus addressed: “It is a light thing that 
thou shouldest be my servant to raise up tie tribes of Jacob, 
and to restore the preserved of Israel ; I will also give thee for 
a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation to 
the end of the earth.” 

We may add that what prophets taught, the very faith of an 
Israelite would make him look upon as probable. The sublime 
conception of God was the pions Jew’s highest treasure. To 
him Jehovah was God aione; he held no divided empire with 
heathen objects of worship. Should not this idea, which 
seemed so real to him, triumph over all unreality? He could 
not but live in hope of a glorious future, because God was his 
God and the God of all the earth, though unknown, as yet, to 
most of his creatures. 

Still more must this faith have given the promise of triumph, 
when in the lands of the dispersion he had opportunity to con 
trast his God and his religion with those of even the most 
polished heathen, Theirs were the religions of children ; his 
rested on truths wide as heaven and deep as the earth’s base, 
which would have made Plato bow in adoration. How could 
such a faith fail to spread? He saw proselytes coming to the 
synagugue: he felt that his nation had a great destiny. The 
promise to the fathers, the declaration of the prophets, the 
very notion of Jehovah’s religion, all betokened its univer- 
sality. 

And so there can be no doubt, that about the time of Christ’s 
coming, every pious Jew, however narrow and national might 
be his view of the Messiah, did expect the Gentiles to share 
in the great blessing. As the aged Simeon by faith saw in 
the infant Jesus the promised Saviour, he called him a light 
to lighten the Gentiles, as well as the glory of Israel. Our 
Lord himself encouraged these expectations. Thus he says, 
“and other sheep I have which are not of this fold; them 
also must I bring, and there shall be one fold and one sliep- 
herd.” So in speaking of the progress of the gospel in the 
world, and of its rejection by the Jews, he teaches us that 
“many shall come from the east and the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the Kingdom of 
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God, while the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into 
outer darkness.” And indeed, the command to the Apostles 
to teach all nations, and the declaration that the gospel of the 
kingdom would be preached to all nations ere the end came, 
involve this universality of the gospel,—a doctrine into which 
Paul especially penetrated earliest and most deeply, and to 
which he was committed with all his heart, from his conver- 
sion to his martyrdom. 

Having thus shown that the ancient scriptures taught the 
spread of Jehovah’s religion over the world, that the expecta- 
tion of this event was fondly cherished by the Jews, and that 
Christ applied the predictions to his gospel, we propose to en- 
quire next, on what this universality of the gospel depended, 
what there is in it which fits it to be a religion for mankind, 
how it cut the cord which bound it to Judaism, and how it has 
proved itself in the experiment to be the universal religion. 


I. In the first place, the gospel discarded whatever was 
local, national, and ceremonial, in the old religion, and retained 
whatever had a bearing on the whole human race. It put 
aside all that required worship to be confined to Jerusalem, 
all that was preparatory to a higher state of religious knuw- 
ledge, all symbols half concealing aud half revealing some- 
thing glorious in the future. It kept, as it could not help keep, 
those doctrines of world-wide bearing which lay at the found- 
ation of Judaism, the doctrines, namely, concerning God and 
concerning the fallen state of man, for the sake of which, Ju- 
daism had existed, while it rejected all that separated the 
Jews from the rest of the world as the peculiar people of God. 
There were three possible courses for the gospel to take in its 
practical workings, with reference to the old dispensation. It 
might, first, form a union with the older system, retaining the 
whole of the ceremonial law, and simply adding itself as a new 
element or institution to that which was already established, 
in which case Jew and Gentile would form one body, with 
common obligations to obey the law. Or, secondly, it might re- 
lease Gentile converts from obligations which lay on Jews, 
and so form two communities, both professing a faith in the 
gospel, but differing most widely in worship and tone of char- 
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acter. Or, lastly, it might proclaim that Christ had abolished 
the Jewish system, and so, by releasing the Jew from its obli- 
gations, put him on a common ground of freedom with the 
Gentile. 

The first of these three courses was probably that which the 
greater part of the nation anticipated, and to which the dra- 
pery of the ancient prophets gave countenance. Yet it would 
have been self-destruction for the gospel to perpetuate or even 
long to endure a union of the spiritual with the ceremonial, 
of the thing signified with the type. The mind, enlightened 
by it, at once asked why, if Christ procured forgiveness, the 
blood of bulls and goats was any longer needed. It was, more- 
over, impossible for the dwellers in remote parts of the world 
to fulfil the requirements of the ritual, which had an eye 
towards a narrow land, whose inhabitants could with ease 
meet together. And the Jews themselves had already paved 
the way for the neglect of the law by the system of prose- 
lytes, who might, in some sort, share the religious blessings of 
the nation without being incorporated into it. It needed, there- 
fore, no long experience of the manner in which the gospel 
took hold of the Gentile mind to see that it was more effica- 
cious, more beneficial without than with Judaism, and that if 
it allowed the old religion to go with it over the world, there 
would arise a strife of principles to be terminated by ultimate 
rejection and overthrow of the one or of the other. 

The second course, that of giving a dispensation from the 
law to the Gentile but not to the Jew, was a half way measure, 
a method of compromise, by which Jewish national feeling 
was reconciled to Christianity, and many zealous Jews might 
be retained in the church who would otherwise have deserted 
it, On this ground stood the Apostles for a time, and only by 
degrees gave it up. But in truth it was almost as objection- 
able as the first course, if not more so. How could two such 
churches have walked hand in hand, the one of which would 
regard as worse than useless the ceremonies which the other 
clung to as God’s law to the fathers? How could Christ have 
reigned supreme amid the sacrifices kept up from age to age, 
which had no meaning, unless they did some good to the wor- 
shiper which he could not do? The Jewish church then, by 
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a logical necessity, would fall away from Christianity,—a fate 
that actually overtook a portion of it, which tried to har 
monize the new and the old. On the other hand, the Gentiles 
might fairly argue that if there had been a progress in religion 
as there was from Abraham onward, and if a new era had be- 
gun, and the religion had put on its universal character, there 
must be some change in forms and outward institutions to fit it 
for mankind. Of what possible use could it be to keep up a 
difference between Jew and Gentile, if the rights of both were 
the same under the gospel, if both had the same access by 
Christ to the Father. 

The third course then, that of doing away with whatever 
was local and symbolical, was the only logical, the only safe, 
the only beneficial one. But the steps by which the church 
among the Jews was led towards it were remarkable, as dis- 
closing to us God’s way of letting light by degrees fall into 
minds blinded and swayed by national partialities. First, 
Christ had uttered a few sayings looking that way, as that glo- 
rious one, “the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this 
mountain nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” Next 
it needed special revelations of a very remarkable kind, to 
show to Peter and the other disciples that there was to be no 
caste in the church, that a Jew might eat and mingle freely 
with a Gentile Christian, like Cornelius, as with a brother. 
Then the church was called upon to decide whether the Gen- 
tiles who believed should be bound to observe the law of 
Moses, and by inspired directions it freed them from the use- 
less and deadly yoke. Then the apostle Paul was raised up 
to show that the law was done away by Christ,—the shadow 
by the substance,—and his disciples pursued the same line of 
thought, until it became the triumphant and general view of 
the Christian body. And finally, the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem gave the death blow to a half Jewish half Christian reli- 
gion; the temple in ruins, the nation destroyed, the rites neg- 
lected or made impossible, who with a Christian mind could 
longer hold on to that which fanatical Jews had abandoned ? 

Thus, not by any one revelation directly bearing on the 
point, but by various hints as it were, did divine wisdom purge 
and separate the gospel from the old leaven of the Mosaic law. 
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As the gospel seized on Jewish minds, it by degrees burst its 
fetters, it felt its freedom and power at once, it uttered to the 
world and for the world the noble words “ where there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumceision, bond 
nor free, but Christ is all and in all.” 

This was a vital, a momentous advance. We are so far re- 
moved from Jewish ways of thinking that it may seem to us 
as if the Apostle to the Gentiles is wasting energy when he is 
battling with Jews concerning the law. But in fact he is the 
truest exponent of the gospel in all this, and by no means ex- 
aggerated the importance of the question at issue. But for 
him, humanly speaking, the religion of Christ could not have 
reached mankind. He, or some one less fitted by inward ex- 
perience and acquaintance with the feelings of the Jews, was 
wanted to settle that question, for on it the destinies of the 
Gentile world depended. 

IL. The universality of the gospel, we add in the second 
place, was favored by its clear disclosures concerning a future 
life. It isremarkable that so soon as the gospel embraced the 
world as its place of action, it embraced this world and the 
next 5 its time of action. Everywhere and forever were its 
watchwords, The little Jewish state was held together with- 
out a very explicit doctrine in relation to the last things, al- 
though such a doctrine was held, and was, at the time of Christ, 
widely entertained. The mind was in a condition of child- 
hood ; it lived under an immediate Providence, whose rewards 
and punishments were not put off until after death, and so 
while it was a local, it was also, in a sense, an earthly religion, 
earthly, that is, to all except a few nobler men among the 
people. 

But when the gospel came into the world and when it tra- 
velled over the world, it was necessary that it should throw 
light upon a future life and the future destinies of man. We re- 
fer not to a logical necessity, to the fact that so great an event 
as the incarnation of the Son of God would seem destitute of 
meaning and out of proportion to the wants of man, if its 
bearings reached only to the end of the present life. Nor do 
we refer to the demands which the human family would inevi- 
tably make upon the new revelation, that it must and ought 
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to clear up the mystery of man’s position in the world, which 
philosophy had vainly attempted to explore. But it was 
necessary for the success of the gospel, necessary in order to 
attract and sober and alarm the nations, necessary in order that 
men should perceive the greatness of the gift which the gos- 
pel offers, that it should speak a word of authority on the dura- 
tion of the soul. It cannot be conceived that men would long 
listen to a story of redemption, broken off in the midst, before 
it told of a hereafter. But on the other hand, when it brought 
the world to come before the eyes of men, it satisfied a longing 
which no mythology, no system of human wisdom, had met. 
And it put the life beyond the grave into such a connexion 
with the life this side, that all its teachings became interesting, 
momentous, imperative. 

III. More, tar more, than all things else in the gospel, the 
doctrine of Christ dying for the sins of the world, and dying 
on the cross to procure forgiveness, contains a power over the 
universal human family. The elements of the old dispensa- 
tion, which the new carried along with it, the doctrine of God, 
and of man’s fallen condition, are indeed fundamental truths of 
a universal nature, as interesting to the Greek as to the Jew, 
to the barbarian as to the Greek, and without them there could 
have been no gospel. But our remark now is that what be- 
longs exclusively to the gospel, the manifestation of God to 
the world by his own Son in a state of humiliation, and above 
all through his atoning death, contained in itself a power and 
an attractiveness as wide as mankind. The death of Christ for 
sin did not draw its strength from those universal docrines of 
the old religion with which it was in company, so much as by 
’ its own strength it lent them a force they had not before. 

“ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me. This 
he said, signifying what manner of death he should die.” It 
was surely a daring word fora Galilean to utter, when about to 
die a malefactor’s death, he said that such an event would cast 
Satan from his throne of empire and draw men unto himself. 
No other human being then living dreamed of such a thing. 
And almost every one who believed in a Messiah would have 
called him a dreamer for entertaining such a thonght. But 
the facts of all lands and of all centuries since have proved 
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that Jesus knew mankind better than all wise men, Jew or 
pagan—that he knew man’s heart as well as he knew him- 
self; and so the double fact of his consciousness of coming 
from God, and of his k nowledge where the strength of his 
religion lay, is an evidence, never to be overcome, that he is 
the Saviour for mankind. At the time when he uttered these 
words his lowliness was proof to many that he was an im- 
postor. But his lowliness of station and of temper has reached 
to ten thousand dark, depraved places, where no kingly vir- 
tues could penetrate. When he hung on the cross his enemies 
thought that an end was put to his pretensions and his fac- 
tion. But what has interested the heart of the world since so 
much as this great moment? Let Christian tears, let Chris- 
tian song and art, let Christian theology in all its shapes, an- 
swer the question. Or let the new convert from heathenism 
in any quarter—the Hindoo, or Sandwich Islander, or Hotten- 
tot, or American Indian—answer ; and he will tell of a strange 
power coming from the dying Christ. And this, whether he 
may have had instilled into him a theory of atonement or not. 
Let him follow the simple narrative and have no dogma—the 
narrative breaks and subdues him, as it did when told by the 
artless disciples of the Redeemer. 

Now, if we may get behind and analyze the feelings of 
Christian souls, in what consists the great power of the cross 
—of the cross, we mean, as taken in connection with the rising 
from the dead and the exaltation. What is there which gives 
their universal sway over men to these distinctive facts of the 
gospel ? 

In the first place the influence of the death of Christ on all 
races and times arises from its being a fact and not a dogma. 
The strength of heathenism lay in its mythologies, and when 
these were found to be false, no philosophy could hold them 
up or take their place. Mankind have ever had a longing to 
be brought into the presence of the Godhead, to have some- 
thing authoratative from him ; and the revelation needs to take 
the shape of history to be powerful and attractive. Doctrine 
must come out of facts to have any power: it is dead being 
alone. 
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Again the cross appeals to the common feelings of our na- 
ture, which, whether men fully understand them or not, crave 
forgiveness and reconciliation with God. A sense of sin, care- 
less as men seem about their conduct, lies in every breast, 
slumbering perhaps but not extinct. This sense of sin may 
meet the doctrine of the cross as an enemy which would take 
from it its lustrations and sacrifices, or would alarmingly en- 
hance the guilt of sin, but the gospel is an enemy which can 
conquer it and win itover. There is no other way of appeal- 
ing to heathens than to dwellers in Christian lands ; both have 
the same kind, if not degree, of preparation for Christ, in a 
sense of distance from God and of falling short of the end for 
which they were made. The heathen needs little or no train- 
ing before he is ready to receive Christ, and indeed, is better 
off than one who for years, by sophistries, has shielded himself 
from the truth. 

Thirdly, the crosssatisfies the rational nature of all. We do not 
mean that all men or that any man can give a full explanation 
of Christ, or of his work, nor can we suppose that in a great 
scheme, involving relations of the deepest kind between God 
and man, complete explanation and removal of difficulties is 
possible. Nay more, if this were possible it would not be 
desirable, for the soul is not saved by clear understanding of 
trath, but by the awakening of feelings and purposes that are 
good, and these do not demand a perfectly definite statement. 
But we mean that however men explain the cross, they are con- 
vinced when they receive it that it is the wisdom of God. It 
is not something clothed in Jewish drapery, which a person 
of another race needs to strip naked and put into the abstrac- 
test form, in order to welcome it; but it makes an appeal to all 
classes of minds everywhere, to all who have noticed the part 
which vicarious action plays in the world, and the good which 
vicarious suffering brings to thousands, and even to the unde- 
serving. 

And if there were no adequate solution of the atonement 
we fall back on this which our whole race can appreciate— 
that in Christ living and dying there is a union of holiness and 
love. Holiness alone could not satisfy man, for he stands in 
dread and distrust aloof from a God of holiness. Love alone 
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could not satisfy him, for it could alone, without revelation of 
God’s feeling toward sin, work no transformations, But loving 
holiness, holy love, can bring God and man together, can 
make man like God by winning him to God, as God became 
like man in order to win him, With this deep impression that 
in Christ’s offer of pardon, holiness and love are united,—an 
impression which the cross makes on the heart of mankind— 
we have the outlines of a doctrine which, under various forms, 
commends itself to all. 

We may add that the condescension of Christ carries with it 
a power over mankind, There is no more moving form of 
love than this, which gives to divine Providence and grace its 
principal sweetness. This quality shines in all of Christ’s 
life and actions, for we go back in all to the incarnation of the 
Son of God. The height of this attractive glory of character 
reaches us at the lowest point of Christ’s lowliness, at the 
iguominious cross itself. When we contemplate him on the 
cross we have the strongest promptings to give him our love, and 
the stronger, the lower we feel ourselves to be in sin, and the 
deeper in our depression. [is condescension commends him 
thus to all, and most to the mass of mankind. 

Another obvious cord which binds him to all mankind is 
his brotherly sympathy, which indeed is nothing else but love 
in his state of humiliation. It is not the sympathy of man, 
which would have comparatively but little value and power, 
nor the love of God, but the feeling entertained towards man 
by the incarnate Saviour, who has made himself their fellow. 
It unites thus all the power of love divine and human. 

Nor would the work of Christ as the world’s Saviour be com- 
plete, if we were to stop at the cross. His exaltation carries 
the power of his death into his life in glory, attracts the faith 
and hope of man towards heaven, shows to his wondering eye 
the great scile and wide extent of the plan of grace, and ex- 
hibits him as an all sufficient ever ready helper. 


IV. Thelife and death of Christ are the foundation of Christ- 
ian morality, which is in some of its features unlike all other 
forms of morality, Jewish or philosophical, and commends itself, 
as a model, to all mankind. Here we see the passive virtues 
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first raised to a level with or above the active, and a kind of 
heroism exhibited in action which the lowest can admire and 
imitate. Here we see action under the sway of such virtues 
taking the place of the contemplation of the philosopher, and 
therefore possible for all. Here we find a new idea of life— 
that its purity consists not in religious observances or with- 
drawal from the world, but in ennobling all the scenes and re- 
lations of life, great and small, by a spirit of consecration to 
God. The divine and human are blended in the life of the 
Christian, as they are in union in the person of the Saviour. 
The great characteristics of Christian morality are such as to 
appear possible for ail; they wear a human garb which is 
attractive to all. The life of Christ, and a life such as Christ’s, 
however it rebukes sin, commands the respect and attracts the 
love of the world. 


V. We add, fifthly, that the brotherhood of Christians, im- 
plied in Christian privileges and taking form in the church, 
greatly helps the system to become universal. A religion of 
castes, or one with a priestly class, divides society and de- 
grades its lower members. A religious philosophy is not 
fitted for mankind. A national religion puts up a bar against 
human brotherhood. But as all differences of men are in- 
finitely small before God, and as Christ came for the whole 
race, there was laid up in true religion, especially in its form 
of redemption, a fraternal spirit. All are brethren even as 
Ohrist is the brother of all. A common redemption involves 
a community of believers, who are one every where and 
through all classes. This one Catholic church, in which all 
share alike, is the only society spreading through the world 
that has ever been conceived of. Imagine, instead of it, ari- 
ous branches of a church, or various churches for different 
ranks, and you will feel that in such a system, if it were possi- 
ble, the Gospel would defeat itself, and limit its own spread 
from land to land, and from one stratum of society to another. 

We have confined our attention to the question, What there 
is in Christianity itself to gain access for it among men every 
where and at all stages of cultare? Did not the subject 
stretch beyond our limits, we might put this quality of the 
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Gospel to the test of fact and observation. We might draw 
notice to its power of attraction for all kinds of minds 
and of sensibilities, for the intellectual and the warm-heart- 
ed, for the hopeful and the desponding, for the practical and 
the contemplative, for the mind of coarser and that of finer 
mould, the manly and the feminine, the experienced and the 
inexperienced. We might show its sympathies with art, sci- 
ence, and political liberty. We might gather the testimonies 
of history, which tells us how neither the degradation nor the 
refinement of a race, neither its inaptness for reflection nor its 
worn out civilization, nor even its self-conceit can neutralize 
the force of Christianity. Every where, and in all classes, it 
shows its restorative, formative, creative power. As “ there 
is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male 
nor female, but all are one in Christ Jesus,” so its aim is to 
make one family of God, one kingdom of heaven to which all 
nations are to belong, and this the proof of facts shows that it 
can accomplish. 

But dismissing these considerations thus briefly, we go on to 
close our discussion with a few reflections; the jirst of which 
is that this universal character ot Christianity is best tanght 
by experience. The man who receives it in its power into his 
heart knows that it has transformed him not by its sway over 
civilized men, nor over those who are imbued with Old Testa- 
ment ideas, but by its sway over him as a man, by its appeals 
to that in him which he shares in common with all mankind. 
If, having exalted his conception of the universal Ruler, and 
deepened his sense ef obligation and of sin, it now speaks to 
him of the worth of his soul, of his wants, of the Christian re- 
demption, and the Christian life of holiness, he knows that the 
plea is as applicable to all who bear the human name; and if 
it can transform and purify him, it can do the same for men in 
Africa, or Labrador, or China—it is a religion for the world. 
Its truths, under the impressive form of facts and of life, he 
knows to be universal truths, and to be designed for all. He 
therefore believes in a Catholic church, in the feasibility of 
missions, in the future spread of Christianity in every clime. 
The Christian spirit that is in him makes him hopeful ; he, 
more than all men besides, believes in the capacity of man to 
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rise above the present cunfusion of the world, and to approach 
nigh to perfect manhcod. It is not civilization that he be- 
lieves, nor governments, nor the nineteenth century, but the 
Gospel, this which has made civilization what it is more than 
all causes besides, and is purifying governments, this which 
can carry civilization where it goes and make all things new 
there, while if civilization went alone it would but increase 
the capacity of savages to do evil. 

2. The Gospel is no republication, and authorized exposition 
of the religion of nature, as some persons, called Christians, 
have accounted it. It is something more, or else nothing. It 
claims to contain a method of recovering man from his ruins 
through the life and death of the Son of God, which, by its 
startling nature, proves that it must be some new additional 
revelation, or some marvelous imposture. The power with 
which it has acted on man, through what is novel in it and 
superadded to the old religion, shows that it was no new edition 
merely of the religion of Adam, Abraham, and Moses, but a 
mystery of godliness hid from ages and generations. It claims 
to be a religion adapted for the fulness of times, the patri- 
archal religion and Judaism being but messengers sent to pre- 
pare its way; to be a religion for those who had been trained 
already under the divine law and the system of the Old Testa- 
ment; to be a religion of the latter days, of the last stage of 
man’s historical progress in this world,—in other words, to be 
man’s religion until the coming again of Christ for judgment. 

And if so, it is idle, it is unchristian to try to recommend 
Christianity by rounding off its corners and sharp points, in 
order to have as little that is positive about it as possible. 
He cannot understand or love the Gospel who makes such an 
attempt. He cannot understand man who does not perceive 
that there are principles in him and wants every where, 
through all races, in civilized life and in savage, which Christ- 
ianity with its dying redeemer, and its future retributions, 
and its Divine Spirit in the world, meets and satisfies ; so that 
if a civilized country or age should perchance show a spirit 
alien from the Gospel, the fault would not lie in the Gospel’s 
want of universality but in the godlessly corrupt character of 
the age or civilization. How foolish, how cowardly, to bring 
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it shorn of its peculiarities to the mind of the world, because 
there are now, as there were at first, many who reject it for 
those peculiarities. How foolish, we say, is this, when it has 
won its way, and obtained its triumphs, and set itself up in the 
hearts and thinking of men as a controlling power, chiefly by 
what is peculiar to it and characteristic. Take away all this, 
and if you could still offer salvation to men, you would have 
cut the cord which binds man to the Gospel, you would have 
brought about the death of positive revealed religion. 

3. The idea is therefore vain that the Gospel will be super- 
seded in the progress of society by some more abstract re- 
ligion, which shall retain its morality and throw away its facts, 
Some seem to think that civilization has a power to do good 
without Christianity. As the master said, in his foresight of 
the triumph of his religion, * now is the Prince of this world 
cast out,” so suy they, standing on the hilltop of this nine- 
teenth century, “ now is the Redeemer of the world cast out.” 
He represents, they admit, the highest development of human- 
ity, and his views are nearest to the truth. All religions have 
had some grains of truth in them; His has the most; but a 
time is coming and now is, when the world is become old 
and knowing enough to get along without revelation by a 
simple faith in the God of: nature. Such is to be the world- 
religion of the maturity of mankind. 

There are two questions that arise before us here; one 
whether the Gospel is true or not, the other whether, if it be 
discarded, any other religion will take its place among men— 
for that some one religion is to be universal, all signs show. 
With the first of these questions we are here nut immediately 
concerned. If it be false, it must fall; if true, it will stand its 
ground, as it has stood its ground hitherto, against the attacks 
of its foes and the follies of its friends. And the man who re- 
jects it must find it hard to account for its wonderful adapta- 
tion to all races and ages. Whence did falsehood get such 4 
hold over mankind ? 

But the other question—what the world could do without 
the Gospel—what universal religion could take its place, de- 
serves our attention, and indeed ciaims it for a longer time 
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than we can now spare. Let us, as it regards this question, 
briefly consider one or two points. 

First. Such a new religion must be a philosophy, another 
revelation being out of the question. Now it is probable, if 
not certain, that the loss of authority and of vivid impres- 
siveness, which would arise from putting human dogmas in 
the place of the life of a divine teacher, would be utterly irre- 
parable. Religion after that would lie fainting in the dust. 
Who that considers the cravings of man disclosed by all my- 
thology for a connection with heaven, who that understands 
where the power of the Gospel lies, will doubt that the power 
of a religion depends on its being believed to state facts con- 
cerning God, and that as soon as men make a religion for them- 
selves, it will lose its hold on them,—as soon as they have con- 
structed an automaton pretending to have life, they will get 
behind the machinery, and laugh at it. 

Secondly. What will be the conclusions of this new uni- 
versal religion of man’s devising? What will it lay down as 
certain? Will it teach the immortality of the soul? But the 
most advanced philosophy, that of Hegel, is so dark on that 
great point, that after the founder's death his school divided 
into two parts contending with one another—like Michael and 
the devil about the body of Moses—on this very question, 
Whether or not he tanght the soul’s immortality. Will it 
teach a providence and a plan in nature? But the positive 
philosophy of Comte ignores final canses altogether. The 
foundations of the religion—or universal philosophy as we 
may call it—it would seem, must shrink to about the propor- 
tions of atheism. 

Thirdly. The ideas of sin, repentance, redemption, immor- 
tality, are inwrought into the literature, art, life, and feelings 
of all Christian lands. ‘They serve, in fact, as resting places 
for the intellect, sentiments, and hope of myriads. When a 
vacunin is created by the departure of the Gospel, what shall 
fill it? Or could it ever thrust out the Gospel, unless it 
brought in something for men to rely upon, to hope from, to 
love and to fear? 

Fourthly. Civilization and progress are words of jugglery, 
they are general terms of no meaning except as including the 
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motive forces which lead man on to the standard of perfect 
manhood. These forces are religion, morals, social life, gov- 
ernment, art, and science. The chief of these motive forces 
is religion. How is the world to get along without them any 
more than the most nicely furnis!ied locomotive can leave its 
place, or can goon safely without steam or a road? Would it 
not be as absurd to say that civilization consists in that ad- 
vancement of society which will supersede the family and the 
state, as in that which will supersede the necessity of religion ? 
Until civilization can create some new kind of force to perfect 
mankind, it must depend in no small degree for its perfection 
and spread on the moral powers called into being by the 
Gospel. 

And, in fact, the highest civilization hitherto reached, con- 
tains within itself enormous disorders. Where great masses 
are crowded together as in large cities, extreme refinement 
gives to some an elegant sceptical worldliness, while close by 
them there are godless desperates, savages worse than the 
Pagans who live under simpler institutions. Will those culti- 
vated men who are throwing religion away surpass Christians 
in the earnestness of doing good; and what will doing good 
mean, if God and immortality and the Gospel ideal of a per- 
fect life and retribution are given up! Christianity was plain- 
ly intended to make men good; it does contain very strong 
motives to virtue and uprightness, and yet its influence is 
small, and hitherto upon a few. How, when its truths are 
denied and its motive power is stopped, can there be any 
better state of things? They are bound to say, who are busy 
in hastening on such an era. 

Until, then, there are signs more than we have now, that 
some new cause or combination of causes will perfect man and 
society, we will believe that the renovation of the world is laid 
in the hands of the Gospel. And we will hope in it, as the 
grand catholicon, as the tree of life which yields her fruit 
every month, and the leaves of the tree are for the healing of 
the nations. 
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Arricte VI.—THE PROPRIETIES OF THE PULPIT. 


Tarr are those who would settle all questions of taste or 
decorum on which they are either in a minority or indifferent, 
by the ancient maxim, “ De gustibus,” &c., meaning thus to 
deny all jurisdiction and leave a decision impossible. The 
maxim justly imports that, as in respect to physical appetite, 
so in art, literature, and social life, there are questions which 
must be left to individual partialities. Men cannot be ex- 
pected to agree, and therefore ought not to dispute about 
them. But the ancient critic did not hold that there is no 
stanaard of yood taste, or that there can be no approximation 
to harmony among cultivated minds, and therefore every one 
ought to abide by his own practice according to his prefer- 
ence, or in the absence of any preference. By common 
acknowledgment, there is such a thing as we call good taste, 
decorum, or, especially in respect to graver or more sacred oc- 
casions, propriety. It has its foundatiou in the nature of 
things and the natural susceptibilities of the human mind as 
cultivated and matured, It has its own canons of criticism. 
Questions of this sort may be reasonably discussed, and with 
the advantage of time and experience, differing minds may 
arrive at common perceptions and conclusions on these sub- 
jects as generally as on graver matters of truth or obligation. 
The concurrent, lasting judgment of educated persons convers- 
ant with the subject in view, must form a legitimate tribunal. 
There is no more warrant for saying there is no such thing as 
propriety, because all are not agreed upon it, than for saying 
the same of truth. The pretense is no better than a flimsy 
refuge for conceit, vanity, and presumption. That there is a 
propriety to be ascertained and regarded in the most im- 
portant work we can have to do, even in the public worship of 
God, is acknowledged in the apostle’s precept: “ Let all things 
be done decently and in order.”* There is a decency, an order, 





* 1 Cor, xiv., 40. 
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in the services of a Christian assembly, which the writer there 
has in view; a character that is suitable and becoming ; the 
worshipers must judge, and may learn, what it is; and no in- 
dividual is authorized to violate or overlook it in carrying out 
his separate partiality. 

The proprieties of the church, then, are those considerations 
that serve to determine what is proper, what is dacent, or be- 
coming, in the services of the church. As the persons con- 
cerned are the minister and the people, the subject may relate 
especially to the pulpit or to the pews. Confining ourselves 
now to one only, we inquire as to the proprieties of the pulpit. 
And, not to cover too much ground, we here refer only to the 
conduct of the devotional services of a Christian assembly. 

Iu the greater part of Christendom, public prayer is in pre- 
scribed forms. Even there the effect of the service depends 
much on the spirit and the manner in which it is performed. 
But wherever, as in most Protestant congregations, the officia- 
ting minister is required to compose the prayers as well as the 
sermon, his office becomes more difficult and responsible than 
is commonly imagined. To introduce the right thoughts in 
the right language, with due regard to all the circumstances of 
the occasion, requires qualifications not to be presumed in the 
majority of men,—sensibility and sympathy, imagination, and 
memory, and judgment, with good general powers, in unnsual 
measure and combination. High excellence here demands 
rarer resources than in preaching. The wonder is not that the 
service is so often unsatisfactory, but that it is no worse, espe- 
cially since candidates for the ministry seldom appreciate its 
importance, or approach it with the requisite preparation. 

One principal consideration determining the nature of pub- 
lie worship, and therefore its proprieties, is this, that it is ad- 
dressed directly to God. He is its object, and as such is im- 
mediately contemplated in the act. It is not so with all duties 
or good works, some of them necessarily occupying the mind to 
the present exclusion of thoughts of divine things. It is not 
so even with preaching, which therefore has other laws. To 
say that all actions ought to be a kind of worship, is only a 
rhetorical figure for setting forth the tribute He receives from 
obedience. 
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This fact, of the direct contemplation of God in proper 
worship, of course enjoins the obligations of sincerity, purity, 
lowliness, and reverence, but these are not now in view so 
much as the claims of a true propriety. In a service address- 
ed to God, as all may see, there is no place for the same collo- 
quial freedom which is allowed in conference with men. The 
temper, the thought, the language, the voice, must be affected 
by this difference. There cannot be the same familiarity at 
the throne of grace as in conversation. There can be no de- 
fense for the minister who, according to a child’s natural, just 
criticism, “ prayed as if God were his cousin,” or another who 
conducted family worship in such a manner that a boy asked, 
“ Does God like such praying ?” 

Hence, tvo, prettinesses of expression, polite phrases, and 
flourishes of rhetoric, are out of place in prayers and hymns. 
As opposed to these things, simplicity is indispensable. The 
imagination, however naturally fervid, must be chastened as 
far as the presence of God is felt. The petitioner must not de- 
claim. 

In the same view, we object to what is called “ preaching 
prayer,” which aims directly and consciously at effect upon 
the human hearers. The only effect that ought to be sought 
directly, is upon the divine hearer. It is true that this service 
has a most salutary influence upon the assembly, yet such an 
influence itself requires that it he not directly aimed at, but 
left to flow from a proper appeal to God. For the same 
reason the singing that is obviously designed, like an artistic 
performance, to please the assembly, belongs to a musical con, 
cert rather than to the worship of God. In fine, the end pro. 
posed, both in prayers and hymns, is the expression of devout 
affection ; and impression is not a legitimate object except as it 
may be reached secondarily and incidentally, which, indeed, is 
the most effectual way of reaching it. 

A second consideration is the fact that the minister is the 
organ of the worshiping congregation. He is a priest in this 
sense that he represents them before the divine throne. He 
conducts their worship. Hence, he says, “ Let us pray ;” and 
since such a relation must always be taken for granted, this 
simple form is better, because more simple, than “ Let ug 
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unite in prayer.” So far, indeed, as the people may act for 
themselves, there is no reason why they should be only repre- 
sented, and therefore congregational singing, as far as it can be 
had, answers more nearly than any other to the idea of public 
worship. There is the same argument for certain brief forms 
of prayer, such as the Lord’s prayer, which may be conven- 
iently uttered both by the minister and the people. It is as un- 
reasonable to exclude all prescribed forms among the people, 
as to exclude all extemporaneous utterance on the part of the 
minister. The service, whether of the one sort or the other, is 
properly what it is called in the title of the Episcopal prayer- 
book, “* Common Prayer,” being common in the sense of the 
phrase, “the common salvation,” since it purports to be the 
offering of the congregation, and not of the minister alone. 
For this reason, if we were treating now of the proprieties of 
the pews, we should insist on the people bearing some part in 
all the offices of worship, not only actively in praixe, but at 
least in soine posture of consent in prayer. 

Since the minister stands in this relation, it becomes him, 
moreover, to conduct the service as though it were his prerog- 
ative, and were expected of him in his place. Hence we can- 
not like to hear him say, “The choir will please to sing,” or 
“omit if you please,” or “shall we sing?” or the like parlor- 
phraseology, instead of, simply, as his office authorizes, ** Let 
us sing.” Might he not as properly say, “Shall we pray?” 
or, “If you please, let us pray?” If we mistake not, there is 
in such usages an indication of what is still more plainly 
shown in other ways, the notion that singing is not as strictly 
as praying an act of worship. 

But still more we insist, that as the organ of the church the 
minister must truly represent their condition, capacities, 
wants, and feelings. His confessions, petitions, and thanks- 
givings, must be such as they could utter with one voice, or as 
he can have their sympathy in uttering. Now it is generally 
acknowledged that his use of an unknown tongue, speaking 
for himself, but to them unintelligibly, would violate this rule. 
Yet he violates it no less if for any reason he is beyond or 
above the range of their sympathy in thonght, or feeling, or 
language. It is for him to lead them ; and, if possible, so to 
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lead as to allure and advance them; but he must so lead that 
they can follow him, which certainly they cannot do up and 
down every by-way of fancy, or among the pyrotechnics of 
eccentric feeling, or in the rarified air of mysticism. A prayer 
may be strictly too poetical, in the better sense of the word $ 
and still more unbecoming is rhapsody or sentimentalism. It 
has its admirers, yet they utterly mistake this canon of al] 
criticism, that the worship which pu ports to come from the 
people must represent the people. 

The same rule may be violated by a certain refined, elevated 
spirituality. High experiences, like subtle speculations, may 
belong to the minister’s own exercises, but cannot become him 
as the organ of the church. His interior history, lis individu- 
al type of piety, may have an in‘erest as his own, but what 
have we to do with these when he and they—and they through 
him—are looking to God? His idiosyncasy thus obtruded is 
an impertinence. Some would have the min‘ster sunk in the 
man: rather we would sink the man in the minister,—not in 
an official personage, yet in the living minister, whenever he 
represents the church, as when !e says, ‘ Let us pray.” 

In this connection occurs a caution against the excessive 
quaintness or originality—it will be called the one or the 
other as it is disliked or relished—whether in thought or 
language, which continually startles the worshipers. Two de- 
vout and cultivated persons were conversing on this general 
subject, the one,a Baptist, the other an Episcopalian, and 
while the first complained that where prescribed forms were 
used he always knew what was coming next, the other 
complained that without them he never knew what was com- 
ing next. Either of the two contrary extremes thus described 
in the condition of the worshipers may impair the effect. Ex- 
tempore prayer, which we have now in view, may the less ex- 
pose them to inattention through familiarity, yet, on the 
other hand, it may be of such a sort as to surprise, or even be- 
wilder or perplex them, so far as not the less to defeat its 
proper end, and this the more by reason of its ill-directed in- 
tellectual activity. Whatever other merits it may have, it 
must fail as public prayer if it cannot represent and lead their 
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devotiors, if it moves them rather to wonder than to pray, 
rather to study the minister than to worship God. 

For the same reason there should be in his dress and man- 
ners as little as possible to attract attention to his individuality. 
With this view we might concede some advantage in a simple 
garb, common to his class, thongh it is sometimes complained 
of for this very reason ; since it may be suitable to the sacred- 
ness of his function, by hiding personal diversities among 
those who agree in that function if in nothing else, and hence 
diverting attention from himself. At any rate, eccentricity of 
personal appearance, however it may stimulate curiosity, 
diverts the minds of the worshipers from the very office which 
brings him at once nearest to them and to his master. It has 
been well said, that in preaching a man should hide himself 
behind the cross: no less in conducting public prayer he should 
hide himself at the foot of the throne. 

We might add another consideration: public worship is a 
stated, frequent service. Hence it will naturally be marked 
with acertain equablenesss and self-possession which might 
not be expected of extraordinary occasions. To attempt to 
carry it forward in the manner of a specialty, or sensation- 
ally, us if it were a camp-meeting or a Pentecostal festival, is 
foreign and uncongenial. The incidents of novelty, fresh ex- 
citement, surprise, and picturesqueness, do not give character 
to common, social life, and public worship is the common, 
social life of the church. Nor will they fail, if imported into 
it, to impair in the long run the interest they were expected 
to enhance. 

In a similar way we might reason from the natural associa- 
tions with which the minister’s function and surroundings are 
invested, that they impose laws of propriety which may not 
Jightly be set aside. But we have gone far enongh to indicate 
at least the method for just criticism on this subject. It should 
be the concern of every minister, by the decency and order of 
his public services, as well as in his. doctrine and life, to com- 
mend himself first indeed to his Master, but for that end to the 
judgments also of thoughtful, cultivated, Christian worshipers. 
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The New Oriticism. 


Articte VIL—THE NEW CRITICISM. 


Within the present century, there has come into being a de- 
scription of criticism which is familiarly designated as the 
historical or philosophical criticism. Our libraries and book- 
shops are furnished with many books which are made up 
of criticisms of other books. Not only is there a countless 
number of essays devoted to the criticism and interpretation 
of single authors and even of single works, but whole volumes 
are occupied with the illustration of great authors or some one 
of their works. We have more than one series of essays, and 
even whole libraries, devoted to critiques upon single writers, as 
Homer, Goethe, and Shakespeare. Active controversies have 
arisen between the partisans of opposing theories. Indeed, 
critiques and counter critiques are so abundant, that it almost 
seems as though this was the age of nothing but criticism, 
and literature were nothing if not critical. In other words 
there now exists 2 special department of literature which is 
employed in the interpretation and judgment of literature itself. 
It has enlisted the services of many of the ablest writers of 
their time, some of whom have not only been distinguished as 
critics of the productions of men of surpassing genius, but 
have also themselves been known as the foremost writers of 
their generation. We need name only Goethe, the Schlegels, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Mad. de Stael, St. Beuwve, Wilson, and 
Matthew Arnold. Criticism itself has become a department 
of literature, and is justified in its claims by being also histor. 
ical, philosophical, and almost creative of itself. 

This new criticism, in the eminent sense of the phrase, may 
be said to be of German origin, though it has attained a vigo- 
rous growth on English soil. That it should first have taken 
form in Germany was natural. It is the natural outgrowth of 
extensive reading, joined with an appreciative imagination 
and reflective sagacity. It must necessarily have been some- 
what late in its development. As men must act poems before 
they write them,—as one or many must act the hero, before 
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others can recount his exploits or celebrate his praises, so lite- 
rature must be created before it can be criticised. There must 
be brought into being a considerable number of productions, 
in the forms of poetry, fiction, the drama, history, biography, 
and eloquence, before the materials are prepared with which 
the critic can begin. When we assert that the species of crit- 
icism which we have in mind is comparatively of recent origin, 
we do not say that criticism of every kind is recent in its 
growth, nor indeed that before the present century there were 
no profound and genial critics, who tevok historic and philo- 
sophical estimates of the great writers who had gone before 
them, but only that criticism as it now exists has come into 
organized being, with distinctly recognised functions and fixed 
principles and laws for its direction. Dryden and Johnson 
were both penetrating, and toa certain degree large-minded 
critics, but neither Dryden nor Johnson rose above very nar- 
row traditions, or personal prejudices. We speak of the old 
and the new generally when we say, that formerly, criticism 
confined itself almost exclusively to the form of literature, as 
the choice of words, the rhythm of verse, the proportion of 
parts, the order of development, the effectiveness of the intro 

duction, the argument, and the peroration, and these, with the 
illustration and explanation of the meaning of a work or a 
writer, constituted itsentire aim. Now, while it does not neg- 
lect the form, it thinks more of the matter, i. e. the weighti 

ness and truth of the thoughts, the energy and nobleness 
of the sentiments, the splendor and power of the imagery, 
and the heroic manhood or the refined womanhood of the 
writer as expressed in his or her works. Formerly it judged of 
the form by the fashion of the day in respect of style and dic- 
tion, and pronounced everything barbarous which was not after 
the newest type, very much as the dress or hat which are most 
becoming in themselves are declared to be dowdy and fright- 
ful, if worn a year or a season too early or too late. Now the 
form is regarded as that which in some respects must be tran- 
sient and changeable, according to the shaping power of the 
matter itself, the temper of the writer, and the temper of the 
times in which he lived and for which he wrote. Formerly 
the critic was regarded by others and too often regarded him- 
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self as the natural enemy of the author. Now it is exacted 
of him that he should be the expounder of the author’s thonghts 
and the sharer of his feelings; that he should almost see 
with his eyes, hear with his ears, and judge with his mind. 
But this estimate of the characteristic features of the new crit- 
icism is general and superficial. A closer and more careful 
examination, gives the following results: 

First: the new criticism starts with a more enlarged and 
profound conception of literature itself. The word literature, 
etymologically considered, is necessarily somewhat loose and 
general in its import, signifying whatever is committed to a 
permanent form by writing. When this import is somew! at 
narrowed, it signifies whatever survives a merely ephemeral 
existence, and attracts the notice of a second generation. In 
this sense, any book or tract would come under this designa- 
tion, which is worth retaining in a library, or which happens 
to be so preserved. With the older critics, literature included 
only those works which were eminent and attractive from per- 
fection in style, beauty, and fitness of imagery, or elevation of 
sentiment; those being préeminent which combined all these 
excellencies in one. By a practice that was almost universal, 
the word was restricted to those works whose prime object was 
to address the imagination or to please the taste. Under this 
usage literature was confined to poetry, fiction, and the drama, 
alsoto various lighter effusions, which had the common charac- 
teristic of being designed to amuse rather than instruct, to grat- 
ify some esthetic interest rather than to convince or to arouse 
to action. If a work had any higher end than these, it was 
by general consent excluded from literature and deemed un- 
worthy of the notice of the critic, as it was exempt from his 
censure, The poetry of Milton was literature, but his Aveopagi- 
tica with its magnificent prose,and his Defensio Populi Angli- 
cani, were not, because they were political tracts. The poems 
of Donne and Cowley were literature, but the sermons of Jer- 
emy Taylor, though luxuriant with the wealth of an oriental 
imagination, were not literature, because they were composed 
with an earnest Christian purpose. A work profound in 
thought, if it was designed to convince of truth ; impassioned 
in eloquence, if it was written to persuade ; bright with humor, 
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if it was intended for practical effect; was excluded from the 
roll of the literature of the period, as too severe and earnest, 
however finished it might be in style, rich in imagery, or ele- 
vated in sentiment. A conception of literature so narrow 
must, of necessity, be belittling and trivial to author and critic. 
It could not but make the writer trifling and heartless, and his 
censor fastidious and flippant. 

Now-a-days literature is restricted within no such narrow 
limits, and, as the result, both literature and criticism have 
been elevated. While it is required that every work which 
aspires to be called a work of literature should have a certain 
perfection of finish and of form, none are excluded by reason 
of their solidity of matter, or earnestness of aim. A _ history 
or a sermon, an oration or a political tract, even a scientific 
essay, if excellent in method and style, in eloquence and im- 
agery, takes the place as a contribution to the literature of a 
period or of a nation, to which its merits entitle it. As a con- 
sequence, the conception of literature itself is greatly elevated 
and ennobled. Instead of being regarded as one of the acces- 
sories of culture and Inxury, it is viewed as the best and noblest 
expression of the best powers of the ablest men of an age. 
Instead of being judged by the mere accidents of form, and 
according to the capriciousness of a changing taste, it is both 
studied and tested according to its perfect ideal. It follows,— 

Second: that while the older was narrow and conventional 
in its standards, the new criticism is catholic and liberal in its 
spirit. The tendency of the earlier criticism was to set up a 
single author who was supposed to be nearest the ideal perfec- 
tion, as the standard by which totry every other. Every other 
author, and the literature of every other period, were measured 
by him and the literature of which he set the fashion. Thus, 
in the days of Queen Anne, Dryden, Addison, and Swift were 
the ne plus ultra of actual and almost possible perfection, A 
generation later, Johnson and his imitators imposed, if they 
did not constitute, the rule of measurement. The earlier and 
nobler writers of the days of Elizabeth and James were either 
depreciated for their latinised and lumbering sentences, or 
counted half barbarians for that individual freedom which con- 
stituted their real strength and glory. 
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In a generation still later, literature was still more or less con- 
ventional, because criticism kept it in bonds to the factitious 
standards which were derived frou Addison, Pope, and John- 
son; inconsistent with one another, as were the examples and 
the teachings of the masters from which she received her laws. 
In vain did Thomson give range to the impulses of his creative 
imagination, and Cowper plead the exemption from rule of one 
who claimed to be a rhymester and did not aspire to be called 
a poet. In vain did Burke give vent to the eloquence and 
imagery which his fiery imagination could not restrain, and 
Scott follow the bent of a romantic spirit which was im- 
breathed from his infancy. Criticism was still inexorable, till 
the more catholie spirit of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and others 
whom they incited and inspired, awakened the English mind 
to the personal and admiring study of the older writers, and 
encouraged the young /itératewrs to dare to use all the resour- 
ces of their own language with the freedom of the elder days, 
and to give utterance to their thoughts in a more copious and 
uutrammeled diction. The cumbrous phraseology of the old 
writers, their involved sentences, their learned pedantry, their 
disregard of neatness, directness, simplicity, and taste, had pre- 
viously made them outcasts from polite society, or if they were 
admitted it was to be wondered at rather than to be admired 
on account of “the barbaric pearl and gold” with which they 
were so richly clad, albeit the ornaments were uncouth and 
the garments were misshapen. But now these defects are little 
thought of in comparison with the greater copiousness and va- 
riety of their diction, the individuality impressed upon their 
style, and the shaping of the diction to the thought and feeling 
of the writer. To the victory, thus achieved by this more 
catholic criticism, do we owe it, that, in the last two generations, 
the range of thought in our leading writers has been so greatly 
enlarged, the depth of their researches has been proportion- 
ately increased, their philosophy has been more profound, their 
strength and intensity of emotion have been augmented, their 
imaginative power has been more unrestrained and more cre 
ative, and their diction has been more varied and powerful. 

The modern criticism has not only been more catholic in its 
tastes and judgments of native literature, but also in its capa- 
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city to judge fairly and to appreciate adequately the literature 
of other countries and of remote ages. In this respect the ear- 
lier criticism was eminently bigoted and narrow. Looking upon 
its own narrow domain as the celestial empire and the flowery 
land, it regarded all foreign writers as in a certain sense out- 
side barbarians, who migiit indeed be worthy of consideration 
for certain excellencies of style or imagery, or for the purposes 
of grammar and philology, but were thought to have no special 
claim to attention as varied expressions of that common human 
life which makes the whole world kin. The new criticism, in 
rising above such narrow prejudices, has not only done justice 
to its neighbor, but it has gained more than an equivalent for 
itself—reaping the double benison of charity, which always 
blesses him that gives as well as him that takes. In this, it 
has sympathized with the general movement of our times, 
While many of the sciences, both physical and humanistic, 
have become liberal by becoming comparative, as anatomy, 
physiology, and theology ; criticism has also learned to com- 
pare the literatures of different ages and different nations, and 
to estimate them by certain fundamental principles. Critics 
now bring to the same bar of judgment Goethe, Shakespeare 
and Moliére, and try them all in respect of their common 
adaptation to express and please the same human nature. Crit- 
icism concludes its examination and allots its seutences without 
respect of persons. What is different in each writer, in language 
or nationality, serves to set in bolder relief what is common ; 
and the various methods by which writers of different countries 
accomplish the same effect, impress the reader with the varied 
resources of human genius. National peculiarities, whether 
of matter or form, are relished with a special zest, and the 
reader’s attention is quickened as he turns from one to the 
other with a freshened interest. 

This leads us to observe,— 

Third: The new criticism is more philosophical than the old 
in its methods, and is therefore more just in its conclusions. 
Indeed it calls itself, by eminence, philosophical criticism. 
This claim is not extravagant, if the criticism be at once really 
elevated and catholic, inasmuch as these terms are almost in- 
terchangable with profound and comprehensive. In aspiring 
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to be philosophical, it seeks to find those principles which ex- 
plain and justify everything that is excellent, and to expose 
and reject everything that is defective or bad. In respect of 
style or diction, it seeks for the permanent and common char- 
acteristics of good writing, in those endless and manifold pecul- 
iarities of an individual writer, which spring from the constraints 
of language, from the genius of his nation, from the temper 
and culture of his period, and from his own individual habits 
or circumstances, In respect of thought, it measures each writer 
by the circumstances of his people and his time, as well as by 
the special aim which he has in view, and the capacity or at- 
tainments which the workings of his imagination may have 
made. In respect to the past it judges his genius by all the 
local and temporary influences, as well as by its acceptableness 
to the private taste of the critic or the community with whom 
he sympathizes. It does not try Goethe by Moliére, or either 
by Shakespeare, or each and all by a living English dramatist 
or poet, but according to a just standard for each, It does not 
claim from Auerbach and Freitag, what it exacts from George 
Eliot and Anthony Trollope. In the same way, among English 
writers, it does not measure Scott by Dickens or Dickens by 
Thackeray, or Thackeray by George Eliot, or George Eliot by 
Hawthorne. It does not test the subjective Tennyson by the 
objective William Morris, nor Robert Browning by the simple 
William Barnes, of Dorsetshire, nor the Spanish Gypsey by 
the Ring and the Book, nor Whittier by Longfellow. It finds 
what is good in each, and judges the good of each, by the 
individuality of the author, the ends for which he writes, the 
audience to whom he writes, the times in which he writes, and 
the language through which he writes, as well as the people 
whose genius inspires what he writes. While it receives, as 
the rule of its judgments, the nature of man, it recognizes the 
trnth that this nature exists and manifests itself under an in- 
definite variety of conditions, without ceasing to be the same, 

We add next, and— 

Fourth: that this criticism, in being more just, is necessarily 
more generous and genial. It cannot well be otherwise. For 
its cardinal maxim is, the critic cannot be just to an author 
unless he puts himself in the author’s place. Its comprehen- 
sive rule is, iff you would understand an author’s meaning you 
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must learn to think as the author thinks, to feel as he feels, to 
look at nature and man through his eyes, to respond to both 
with his soul, to estimate his audience as he knew them, to 
measure the instruments of language and imagery which he 
had at command, in their several limitations, as well as their ca- 
pacities. You must do all these things before you can even be- 
gin to judge him. This is only a special application of the prin- 
ciple which is expressed in the golden rule, “* Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
In putting in practice this rule of simple justice to any author 
who deserves our attentive study, there is wakened toward him 
an appreciative sympathy. It is only by seeking fairly and 
fully to understand a writer, that we are enabled to enter fully 
into his feelings, to catch his spirit, and to estimate his reasonings 
if we are not convinced of their conclusiveness. So complete, 
at times, is this sympathy with a writer whom we desire to 
understand, that as we give ourselves up to his influence, we 
seem to be his other self; we seem with him to compose a 
second time what he has already created for us, and, borne on 
the rushing stream of his thick coming fancies, to revel in the 
joy of exercising the gift which we dream we have newly ac- 
quired. Criticism thus applied wakens enthusiasm rather than 
represses if. It teaches us to look for excellences rather than 
to search for defects—and when it enables us to find them, it 
prompts to our unrepressed enjoyment of them; it wakens in 
the mind a generous, because an intelligent delight in the beau- 
ties it reveals,—it bids the reader be lenient to inadverten- 
cies and defects in a writer of positive merit, because it teaches 
him how they are to be accounted for. 

Fifth: The philosophic critic, in the very best sense of the 
term, interprets the author to the reader. Thomas Carlyle 
says, in his peculiar way, of Heyne, the editor of Virgil, “I 
can remember it was quite a revolution in my mind when | 
got hold of that man’s book on Virgil. I*tound that for the 
first time I had understood him—that he had introduced me 
for the first time into an insight of Roman life, and pointed 
out the circumstances in which the poems were written--and 
here’was interpretation.” This is indeed interpretation, and 
such interpretation is needed in a far wider and deeper sense 
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than is commonly appreciated, and of a multitude of authors 
whose meaning seems obvious to a man of common under- 
standing, while yet it may be imperfectly understood. What 
Carlyle calls the circumstances in which a work was written, 
are very comprehensive in their significance. They include 
almost everything which may be known about an author; not 
the accidents of his external life—the day of his birth and 
death, the time when he lived or died,—but the sort of a man 
he was in character and the sort of people with whom he had 
to do; and this, not so much in their manners and habits as in 
their conception of life, their moving principles, including 
their prejudices and superstitions—what they were willing to 
fight for and die for, what they loved most heartily and hated 
most bitterly ; how tliey kept their holidays, how they spent 
their work-days, and all else that may give a complete picture of 
the life out of which sprang the poems or sermons or tracts 
which the writer composed, and for which he wrote them, 
Matthew Arnold says, very pertinently, that “ creative literary 
genius does not principally show itself in discovering new 
ideas, ‘ but’ its gift lies in the faculty of being happily in- 
spired by a certain intellectual and spiritual atmosphere, which 
finds itself in them.” “ This is the reason why creative epochs 
in literature are so rare,” ‘** because, tor the creation of a master- 
work of literature, two powers must concur, the power of the 
moment and the power of the man, and the man is not enough 
without the moment.” To understand the atmosphere on which 
a great writer depended for the development of his genius, is 
not ulways easy. It requires much study and sagacity to find 
it out, much honesty and zeal to appreciate it, and often great 
skill to represent it for the ready apprehension of another. 
This is the reason why the greatest gifts of genins can be so 
severely tasked as well as worthily employed in this service of 
interpretation, and also why when this service is successfully 
performed, it invests the author with a manifold greater interest 
to the reader, and binds him to his interpreter by heavy obli- 
gations. 
There is also another sense, perhaps a higher, in which the 
critic interprets his author, especially if he be a great dramatic 
writer, who must outline his characters by a few bold and mas- 
VOL, XXIX. 20 
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terly strokes, and manifest their inner life by means of a few 
significant words and actions, The reader, without the aid of 
the critic, may be astonished by bold deeds and be excited by 
passionate words, and yet be unable except with this aid to 
penetrate their significance or to fill out what the poet has only 
suggested, We select Hamlet as astriking example of what we 
mean, As we study this character, we say at once some age 
and thought are required to excite an interest in its obvious 
aspects and import. Let us concede however that it is scarcely 
possible for an intelligent person to follow the fortunes of the 
nulucky prince, without feeling a saddened sympathy stealing 
over his soul, at the same time that he is more and more perplex- 
ed by the enigmatical character of much that he says and does, 
But let such a man meet the brief delineation of Hamlet which 
Goethe has given in two or three pages of Wilhelm Meister, 
and return to the play; he will find it invested with a new 
interest, as well as enriched with a deeper significance. If we 
suppose Goethe’s conception of Hamlet to be correct, it sends 
light through the whole of the play and gives significance to 
incidents and sayings that would otherwise be unintelligible, 
if not offensive. The difficulty in fully understanding Hamlet 
without such a guide is, in part, as we have already intimated, 
that his character is rather sketched than completed—that it 
is suggested rather than developed; and also that many 
readers lack the experience of human life, and the sagacity to 
interpret what they observe, which are requisite to compre- 
hend a character so complicated and strange. Goethe inter- 
prets Hamlet when he teaches the reader to imagine some one 
of his own circle who bas had an experience similar to his, 
and to conceive what would be his conflicting emotions, under 
a calamity so sudden and so sad. He goes even further and 
teaches us to understand the almost superhuman sagacity of 
the poet in making a word or an act, perhaps of irony or bitter 
scorn, to be so weiglity with significance. For Goethe to have 
interpreted Hamlet may not be so signal a proof of genius as 
it was for Shakespeare to create him, but no man who could not 
also create could have interpreted the character so well, if he 
cvuld have interpreted it at all. The acceptable service which 
Goethe has rendered to the readers of the great Dramatist is 
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one of the most important which modern criticism has achiev- 
ed. While it illustrates the need which the reader may feel of 
the critic’s assistance, it exalts the service to which the critic 
is called. What Goethe did for Hamlet, bas been done by 
other critics for many of the other characters of Shakspeare. 
We know it is often said that some of the ablest of Shakespeare’s 
critics have fuund mors in many of his characters than ever 
Shakspeare dreamed, and that by the extravagance of their 
fancies and the boldness of their suggestions, they have buried 
out of sight the originals which Shakespeare conceived. This 
may be conceded, and the fact still be unquestioned that even 
where critics err by overdoing. they stimulate to healthful in- 
quiry and to wakeful earnestness. Certainly, the modern world 
would lose much of stimulating and instructive reading, if it 
should lose what Coleridge, and Hazlitt, and Mrs, Jameson, what 
Ulrici, Schlegel, and Gervinus, what Henry Reed, Hudson, 
and Grant White have written upon the great English Drama- 
tist. 

If the gifted critic sometimes errs or overdoes by substituting 
his own fancies for the thoughts of his author, he more than 
compensates for this, by making the sugzestions of the author 
a text for brilliant thoughts of his own. As there is nothing 
more stimulating to a man of genius than the works of an- 
other man of genius, so it should not be surprising that the 
criticisms of such writers as Coleridge, Goethe, and St. Beuve, 
upon a great writer, may contain the most valuable and inspiring 
original contributions. The thoughts need be none the less 
original because they are excited by the thoughts of another, 
any more than the thoughts of two persons who are brilliant 
in conversation, are less original or less weighty because the 
one stimulates or arouses the other. Often, when the critic meets 
his author, the encounter may not be unlike that which the witty 
ThomasFuller records of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, in the 
words which, though familiar, will bear repeating: “ Many 
were the wit-combats between him and Ben Jonson, which 
two I beheld like a Spanish great galleon and an English man- 
of-war. Master Jonson, like the former, was built far higher 
in learning; solid but slow in his performances. Shakespeare, 
like an English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sail- 
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ing, could turn with all tides, and take advantage of all winds, 
by the quickness of his wit and invention.” 

Sixth : Philosophical criticism not only interprets an author 
by means of his times, but it interprets the times of an author 
by means of his writings. In other words, modern criticism 
is a most important adjunct to history, and for that reason em- 
inently deserves to be called /zstorical criticism. Not only 
must we know something of the history of an author’s sur- 
roundings,—his atmosphere, as Matthew Arnold calls them,— 
in order to fully or more justly appreciate either the man or 
his works, but we can also learn very much of these surround- 
ings by means of his writings. The literature of a period is 
one of the most important adjuncts to the study of its history. 
It supplies certain descriptions of information which no other 
sources of knowledge can yield. It stamps and fixes impres- 
sions of much besides, such as no secondery or indirect infor- 
mation, can possibly imprint, giving those vivid and life-like 
images of the men and scenes of the past which are the best 
substitutes for having actually lived among them. The Odys- 
sey of Homer is a fresh and detailed picture of the Greek life 
in its golden age. As we follow the story of the wanderings 
of its hero, we see and feel how the Greeks must have lived in 
the times when Homer actually wrote,—what they thought, 
how they felt, how they furnished their houses, how they sup- 
plied their tables, how they entertained their guests, how they 
regarded their wives and children, and in what esteem they 
held their horses and dogs. We learn with what shonghts 
they looked up to the stars, with what longing and admiring 
eyes they looked out on the neighboring azure sea as it lay 
along their sharp horizon, ever glittering with its rippling langh- 
ter, and with what a shuddering awe they thought of the mys- 
terious and unexplored ocean which extended beyond, how far 
and whither they knew not. We are made to know how the 
Greeks viewed the present life in its wealth and friendship, its 
prizes and honors, its love of country and of glory, its com- 
forts of home and its delights of love, and how they sought to 
penetrate into the life unseen, filling it with the shapes ot 
beauty and of terror with which their brilliant mythology also 
peopled the earth and the air. We visit Greece with longing 
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expectations. We rejoice in its transparent atmosphere and 
delight in its beautiful islands and its azure sea. We admire 
the few remnants of its temples and shrines. But we are 
appalled at the misery and degradation of its present inhabi- 
tants, we cannot find the lively and polished Greek whom we 
look for among the loungers in the market places of Athens or 
the attendants upon its university. We can only find him as 
we study the comedies of Aristophanes. We look for Socrates 
in the scanty and starveling groves which we fancy may be 
haunted by his shade, but we can only find him where we find 
Alcibiades and Plato, in the dialogues written by Plato him- 
self, and in Xenophon’s sketches from the life. We go to the 
Pnyx to hear Demosthenes, and to the Areopagus to listen to 
Paul, but it is only in the recorded words of each that we can 
either hear the orators or see their audiences. 

We visit Damascus, Syria, and Palestine. Simple histo- 
ry, even when it is the best constructed, and the most faithful, 
can only give us imperfect impressions of the people which 
once inhabited the now half deserted plains and mountains. 
The brief, but graphic, annals of patriarchs and Jewish kings 
supply us only with the facts concerning the external life of 
the people that once made these deserts blossom as the rose. 
But in these records we can neither find the people as they 
were, nor can we imagine how they felt and lived. We must 
go to Job to find the devout man of the desert, the counterpart 
of Abraham, the father of his people; and with Job and the 
Odyssey, together, we begin to understand the monotheistic 
patriarch of the East. When we study the code of laws 
which Moses enacted, and the solemn counsels with which 
he enforced these laws, we begin to find who the Hebrew peo- 
ple were. If we proceed to study those matchless Psalms, in 
which God was praised for the glory of the Heavens, the 
beauty of the stars, the tumult of the storm and the noise of 
the ocean, over which He thundered with His awful voice ; 
the Psalms by which His Holiness was extolled, the victories 
of His leadership were recounted, the nation’s feasts of thanks- 
giving and sacrifice were solemnized, the glory of Jerusalem 
was fitly set forth ; in which also the prayer and praise, the 
penitence and thankfulness of the individual worshiper were 
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expressed in words which have never been surpassed; then, 
and not till then, do we learn, in the spirit of Hebrew Poetry, 
the spirit of the Hebrew people. If we follow on through the 
sad lamentations of their prophets, their fierce rebukes, their 
faithful admonitions, and their glorious predictions, we learn 
to know this people more perfectly in their evil as well as 
their good, in their sad perverseness, as well as their many 
repentings and frequent returns to God. In all these treasures 
of poetic and prophetic literature, we trace the rising of the 
star of promise, till it stood at last over Bethlehem, 
and heralded the angelic shouts of glad tidings of great joy. 

We wander all the way from Bethlehem to Calvary, 


—in those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross, 


studying the path in which those footsteps lie, if perhaps we 
may catch some vision of the present Jesus. But both in Beth- 
lehem and at the Sepulchre, we hear the answer to our longings, 
He is not here, He is risen. As we read the history which re- 
cords His deeds, we cannot bring Him back to the deso- 
late land which He once inhabited. But as we read His own 
words in the most precious legacy which human literature has 
preserved, we seem to see Him living—and while we worship 
at His feet, we rejoice in His benediction. 

When we go to Rome and Italy we cannot find the old Ro- 
mans, however earnestly we search for them in their sepulchres, 
in the Forum, or the Coliseum, or however sanguinely we 
look to see them repeated in the population which now inhabits 
the Eternal city. We cannot revive them to our imaginations 
by the unaided force of all the suggestions which haunt the 
Tibur or the Appian way. We find them only as we consult 
- the letters of Cicero and of Pliny, and the poems of Virgil, 
of Lucan, and of Lucretius, or study the treatises of Seneca and 
Antoninus. The old Roman life re-appears in the incidental 
records of their thoughts and feelings, which we find in these 
and similar writers, and in the incidental glimpses which 
they give of the life of the people with whom they had to do. 
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As we compare ancient literature with modern, we reach the 
confident conclusion, that the virtues of the ancients were pa- 
triotism, hospitality, friendship, and honor, all restricted in 
their sphere, however noble in kind, and limited to certain ex- 
ternal duties or habitual sentiments. We miss entirely the 
self-denying love of man as man, which Christianity sanc- 
tioned by the most characteristic act of its great founder. The 
Christian love to enemies, the Christian forgiveness of injuries, 
its sweet and contented submission to adversity, its patience 
under undeserved wrong, the overcoming evil with good—all 
being special virtues of the temper, springing from charity as 
the bond of their perfectness—were not known, we do not say in 
the practice of the ancients, but they were not honored as ele- 
ments of their ideal. All this we know from their literature 
when it is critically studied as a trustworthy representation of 
the people’s inner life. From the literature of the ancients we 
learn with satisfactory certainty the place which woman held 
in the house and in society. We know that in the esteem 
and affections of the best and the purest, she did not hold the 
place, with the rarest exceptions, which she now holds in the 
confidence and love of myriads of households and of hearts, 
The ideal man of the noblest ancient schools, was immeasura- 
bly inferior to the ideal man of multitudes of humble and uncal- 
tured Christian communities. We learn all this from what is 
plainly manifest in the literatures of the ancient and modern 
worlds. 

The importance of the critical study of literature as an aid 
to the interpretation of modern history is equally manifest. 
It is even more so, because the appliances which literature 
furnishes for the exposition of many periods of modern history 
are so much more varied than those which illustrate the best 
known of any of the ancient generations. The reign of Queen 
Elizabeth is reflected, as in a magic mirror, in the plays and 
letters, in the sermons and diaries of her time. The times of 
the memorable conflict between Puritan and Cavalier can be 
almost literally reproduced from the direct and indirect 
sketches which were made of its various characters and scenes, 
in the manifold forms of literature which were photographed 
from the life by unconscious artists. The writings of Swift 
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and his compeers, the plays and songs of the hour, the libels 
and street placards, the sermons and letters, were the mate- 
rials which enabled Thackeray, with the rarest critical discern- 
ment to reconstruct his admirable historical tale of the days 
of Queen Anne. It was ont of the literature of their several 
periods, that Scott was able almost to recreate them before our 
eyes. 

This service of the critical study of literature is as great to 
the reader as it is to the writer of history. No one can fully ap- 
preciate the history of any people or of any period, by relying 
on the descriptions and judgments of others. He must, in a 
certain sense, construct the history for himself, even when he 
reads it as constructed by others; at least he must reinforce the 
assertions, and verify the conclusions, of his authorities, by look- 
ing for himself, so far as he may, upon the people and events 
described, and doing this face to face. This he can in no way 
do so effectually as by studying their literature. But in order 
to do this with the most eminent success, most readers require 
the aid of the philosophical critic, to explain the relation of 
literature to history. 

Seventh. The critical study of literature is of service to 
biography as well as to history. If we can read the times of 
an author by the pictures of them which he reflects in his 
writings, much more can we learn the character of the au- 
thor himself by the sentiments and feelings with which he re- 
produces his times, as these determine the shadings and col- 
ors with which he represents them. If a man’s private letters 
are often the best materials out of which to construct his biogra- 
phy, it should be remembered that much of what he publishes 
as his works are in some sense his public letters, his epistles to 
the world and to posterity, as these convey, not alone what 
he professedly aims to produce and record, but often much 
more of what he unconsciously reveals. Some books from 
their very nature, reveal very little of their author’s 
feelings and character. But very many books communicate 
much more, at times, than he designs or desires. The sonnets 
of Shakespeare, the poems of Milton, the playful and serious 
essays of Cowper, the meditations of Wordsworth, the passion- 
ate outbreaks of Byron, the vague aspirations of Shelley, and the 
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sad, brief elegies of Tennyson, when skillfully interpreted, en- 
able us penetrate into the secrets of their hearts, and open to us 
the hidden springs of their character. It is the office of the 
critic to discriminate between what does and what does not 
express the man, and thus to interpret the man by many of his 
works; and the service which he renders to the reader is often 
of surpassing interest. 

The features of modern criticism which have been enume- 
rated, may suffice. We may perhaps more profitably, as well 
as more practically, consider our own literature as a field for 
its exercise. We may aver with confidence, that English lit- 
erature furnishes the amplest, the most varied, and the most 
interesting material for the critic, of any whether ancient or 
modern. It ought not to surprise us that it should. The com- 
pound structure of the language gives an advantage to the 
writer as well as to the philologist, furnishing often a richer 
choice of terms, a greater variety of phrases, and a wider 
range of structure, than is possible for any other modern ton- 
gue. This affects its form alone is true, but the form in this 
instance happens to furnish large capacities for the investment 
and expression of a rich and manifold material. This ma- 
terial is rich and manifold, chiefly, because its people have been 
free, and being free, have been bold in thought, and ear- 
nest in feeling. They have been moved and stirred by the 
largest spirit of adventure in commerce, in war, in colonizing, 
and in self government. They have had an intense religious 
spirit, manifested in a sufficient variety of forms, and inspiring 
to fervent faith, to martyrlike boldness, and to consistent and 
heroic self-denial. They have had earuest political struggles 
for the crown and against the crown,—/or the liberty of the 
commons, and the traditional rights of the people, and for the 
divine right of kings, and the dignity of the royal prerog- 
ative. They have had sacred and happy homes,—fire side en- 
joyments hallowed Ly domestic love, and made doubly sacred 
and dear by ancestral recollections. They have had exhaust- 
less and irrepressible humor—an inborn love of noisy hila- 
rity, an infinitude of original characters to provoke this humor, 
and inspire the songs of a people ever ready to be excited to 
uproarious merriment. They have had a free press—a free 
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pulpit, and free newspapers, in spite of occasional censorship, 
packed juries, and venal judges. 

If we trace the history and characteristics of this literature 
we may well be amazed at ite varied riches, and be excited 
to avail ourselves of its inviting stores to a more earnest as 
well as a more critical use of its ample resources. 

We begin with Chaucer. In the Canterbury Tales we 
have a worthy counterpart to the Odyssey, giving as they do, 
a graphic and varied picture of the many sided life, and the 
strongly marked characteristics which, even at this very early 
period, were manifest among the English people. Indeed we 
could not desire a more satisfactory illustration of the truth 
and justice of all that we have said of literature as a field for 
the study of history, than is furnished in these tales of Chau- 
cer. The attentive reader cannot fail to observe how emi- 
nently true it is that the times illustrate the author and the 
author illustrates his times; how, through these tales, we have 
a direct insight into the manners and the sentiments, the cus- 
toms and the philosophy of our ancestors, as they were, and as 
they lived some five hundred years ago. We have only to 
look through this magic show glass, and we are transported 
back to the very scenes which were then transacted, and those 
early times live again before our eyes. It is not a lifeless 
chronicle which we read, it is not a grave description, not a 
careful analysis, not a logical generalization, such as the annal- 
ist and the historian furnish. It is not even an historical novel 
in which a writer of a later period has endeavored to recreate 
the times as he conceived them, but it is an unconscious painter 
of the men and the manners with which he was conversant. 
How strong and bold-hearted were those men, how natural their 
manners,—how brave and sincere, how humorous and tender 
hearted, how beneficent and devout were the sertiments which 
they express. 

After a long and somewhat dreary interval, we come to the 
age of Shakespeare, and not the age of Shakespeare alone, but 
that of Spencer and Sidney, and Raleigh, and Hooker, and 
Bacon, and Ben Jonson, and the train of dramatists of whom 
Jonson was the representative and the head. We call this truly 

the golden age of English literature, and we ask what agencies 
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could have produced such writers as these? We find our an- 
swer—first in the vigorous growth of the English stock, that, 
under all the burdens of royal and churchly oppression, had 
never been debased or crushed, but had held its own in the hall 
of the gentry, the farm house of the yeoman, and the cottage of 
the laborer. This living foree was marvellously excited by 
the Protestant Reformation, and when after many struggles, a 
Protestant Queen had come to the throne, it experienced, as it 
were, a thrill of new creative energy. Foreign wars, commer- 
cial adventures, romantic discoveries, all united to keep this 
young life excited to its utmost tension, and to move it by an in- 
ward ferment. The thoughts of men were great; their hopes 
were unbounded, their feelings were fervent, their self confi- 
dence was untrammeled; their power of expression was un- 
tamed. They had at their command the language not as yet 
shaped by critics or developed into any normal structure,—a fit 
instrument of the young giants, rejoicing in their strength, who 
were ready to use it, each as he would. Could the student de- 
sire a study more inviting than that to which the literature of 
these active and hopeful days invites him? Whether he would 
study the authors or their times, or both together, whether he 
would study the matter or the form of literature,—thought, 
sentiment, and imagery, on the one hand, or diction, rythm, 
and periodic power on the other,—he could ask for nothing 
more exciting or more rewarding than what is furnished here. 

The age of Milton follows, and not of Milton only but of 
Taylor, and Sir Thomas Browne, of Baxter, and Bunyan, of 
Hobbes ,and Fuller. Here the English life and with it English 
literature appears in other forms, more fixed, and serious, and 
grave, but with not a whit of its force abated, nor aught of its 
fiery energy repressed. Imagination is still as soaring as ever, 
and the manifold and seeming exhaustless varieties of diction 
illustrate the resources and the plastic capacities of the English 
language. Thsi period was marked for its political struggles, 
and its religious strifes, for its intense feeling and its strong 
thinking; for its ardent longings, and its patient endurance, 
and above all, for its faith in God and in man; and all these 
influences shaped the literature, as the literature formed the 
period. 
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The age of Dryden followed, and not of Dryden only, but 
of South, and Locke, and Boyle, and Newton. It was a 
tamer period, in which accuracy of thought, and exactness of 
language, and symmetry and beauty of style, and repression 
of feeling, and caution in imagery, were all conspicuous. It 
was an age of repression and of criticism, as was natural after 
the real and imagined excesses of principle and feeling which 
had characterized the times of the commonwealth,—an age in 
which religion declined and immorality was less sustained, an 
age of free thinking and unbelief,—which were scarcely held 
in check by the efforts of Locke and Boyle. With an age thus 
characterized in the life of the people, the literature of the 
period sympathized. First of all, it was the period in which 
the modern and the better English style was developed and 
fixed—preeminently by Dryden. Next criticism itself was first 
applied with systematic aims and definite results. In both 
Dryden was preéminent. With more accurate thinking and 
careful writing, there were not wholly lost the fire of feeling 
and the splendor of imagination which had distinguished the 
earlier periods. 

Then followed the age of Pope, and not of Pope alone, but 
also of Addison and Swift, of Shaftesbury and Bishop Bat- 
ler, of Berkeley and Warburton, and they were followed by 
that of Richardson, Defoe, Fielding, and Smollett. It was an 
age in no wise distinguished for earnestness or for faith, an age 
of conventionalities, gaiety, and frivolity, an age of free living, 
and of free thinking, an age in which satire and sneering 
criticism would be likely to flourish, and in which both were 
abundant. As was the life, such was the literature of the pe- 
riod, with here and there an exception. For the ease and felici- 
ty of its prose diction, and for the correctness and smoothness 
of its verse to the ear—it has been called the Augustan age of 
English literature but the perfection of form to which it 
brought this literature was ill compensated for the loss of 
these higher qualities by which the earlier periods were dis- 
tinguished. 

In the latter half of the same century there was a change 
for the better. This was the period of Johnson, and of Burke, 
of Thomson, Goldsmith, and Cowper. The national life grew 
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more serious, The lower classes had been moved to greater 
religious earnestness by Wesley, Whitfield, and others. The 
higher were tired with the emptiness and dissoluteness, with the 
heartlessness and frivolity of the generations before them,— 
there was a longing after better things, and to this longing the 
literature of the period gave expression in manifold signs. 
Then came the French Revolution, filling many hopeful 
and sanguine spirits with ardent enthusiasm, and stirring their 
minds with inquiries which led to profounder studies of the 
principles of moral, political, and theological faith—then the 
inevitable reaction, involving strong repressive measures, and 
dividing society into angry sections,—then the long anu cost- 
ly wars of the allies, and the exciting career of the first Napo- 
leon. All these movements in English thought, attended, as 
they were, by the corrupt demoralization of the court and 
example of the last of the Georges, were reflected in English 
literature as it presents itself in the first thirty years of the 
present century. This is the period of Scott, of Byron and 
Shelley, of Coleridge and Southey, of Wordsworth, Wilson, 
and Lamb, of Macaulay and Hallam, of Jeffrey and Mackin- 
tosh. Literature is sharply divided into opposing schools— 
expressing the divided sentiment and opinion of the English 
nation. Foremost among them is that catholic and compre- 
hensive school which dared to free itself from the fashion of 
the day in both thought and diction, and to go back to the 
English writers of the earlier periods, and to vindicate Shakes- 
peare, and Milton, and Hooker, and Bacon, from the neglect 
into which they had fallen. More than all, this school dared 
to vindicate for itself the liberty to use all the resources of the 
English language, as well as to sound all the depths ot Eng- 
lish thought and fecling after the ancient ways. While in one 
direction, as with Byron, literature is passionate and satanic, 
and in another, as with Shelley, it is blasphemous and atheis- 
tic; while in Scott it is brilliantly romantic; while with Hal- 
lam and Mackintosh it is solidly earnest; withC oleridge, Words- 
worth, Southey, and Wilson, it is more thoughtful and affec- 
tionate, it is mindful of nature and of God, and above all it 
dares to be true to all that is best in human character and liter- 
ature. With this school and its awakened interest in all the older 
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literature, there arose also the spirit of historical and philosophi- 
cal criticism, which has been the theme of this paper and which 
has largely contributed to the many sided, and in general, the 
elevated literature of the present generation. Of this litera- 
ture we need not write, for to attempt to characterize it would 
lead us beyond our limits. 

This English literature is our heritage, and to study it should 
be our delight and occupation. That it may be a delight, it 
must be, in some sense. an occupation. If we are to judge of 
it in a traly critical »pirit,—if we are to understand historical- 
ly its authors and the times in which they lived—if we are to 
judge of it philosophically, and to read intelligentiy its 
graver writers of the past, or the more novel and fresher of the 
present,—we must read it earnestly and comprehensively ; we 
must make it our study—not a study that is painful or repul- 
sive—but one that is patient, systeinatic, and earnest. 

English literature when once it has become a familiar field 
of intelligent study, brings this advantage, that it is a field which 
the student will never be able and never will desire to desert. 
To him who has learned to read aright, every week will bring 
some fresh tale, or poem, or essay, or history; every season will 
introduce some fresh author, who summons the reader to a 
new feast of delight, which will be none the less keenly en- 
joyed, becanse it is enjoyed with a chastened taste, and is 
judged with critical appreciation. All the life-long, amid its 
cares and its sorrows, its employments and its leisure, there 
will be at hand a capacity and a taste for these satisfying and 
elevating pleasures,—which instruct while they delight,— 
which lead us upwards to heaven, while they make us content 
with the earth. No class of habits that are purely intellec- 
tual can possibly enter so largely into our happiness for life, 
as those habits of reading with discrimination and with ardor, 
which are formed by abundant studies in the history and criti- 
cism of English literature. 
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Articte VIII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


Tae Env or toe Wor LD, AND THE Day or JupGmMENT.*—We 
are informed that some two thousand, more or less, of our fellow- 
beings, of fair average intellect, are accustomed to attend upon 
the weekly ministrations of Rev. William Rounseville Alger. In 
order that outsiders, who do not attend upon those ministrations, 
may not be at disadvantage with these two thousand select, pro. 
gressive souls, on the two subjects, The End of the World, and 
The Day of Judgment, we give in brief the doctrine of the above 
discourses. 

Our preacher affirms that the notion of the End of the World 
is a vulgar, traditional superstition, common to all nations— 
Hindus, Polynesians, Greeks, Scandinavians, and Persians, in- 
cluded. 

Then comes a portrayal of the Hebrew scenic Eschatology, 
treated with that high local coloring peculiar to certain advanced 
artists at the “ Hub,” and closing with the inquiry and conclusion, 
“Is there any more reason for believing this doctrine, than for be- 
lieving other kindred schemes? No! not a whit.” 

Next follows a comparison of the ecclesiastical and scientific 
doctrines of the End of the World, and we learn that both are 
objectionable, the scientific being the least so, because, as our 
preacher naively remarks, “we can contemplate the scientific 
prophecy of the End of the World with a peace of mind which 
the traditional prophecy does not permit ;” and, he adds, “ We 
shrink in fright from the wrath and power of the personal Judge, 
the inexorable Foe of the Wicked,” which constitutes the prin- 
ciple objection, in the mind of the preacher, to the ecclesiastical 
doctrine. 

The scientific End of the World may be contemplated with 
calmness, because, in the first place, it is extremely doubtful 
whether it will ever occur at all. “A billion of centuries hence,” 





* The End of the World, and the Day of Judgment. Two Discourses preached 
to the Music Hall Society by their Minister, the Rev. Wittiam Rounsevitix 
Aterr, Published by request. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1870. 
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says our preacher, “the world may, perhaps, come to an end,” 
and then, on the other hand, it may not, but if it does, we are not 
left wholly at a loss even in that coutingency. Collective Hu- 
manity and Science combined may ward off the fatal crisis. 

We quote:—* A brilliant French writer has suggested that 
even if the natural course of evolution does of itself necessitate 
the final destruction of the world, yet our race, judging from the 
magnificent achievements of science and art already reached, 
may, within ten thousand centuries, which will be long before the 
foreseen end approaches, obtain such a knowledge and control of 
the forces of nature, as to muke collective humanity master of 
this planet, able to shape and guide its tendencies, ward off every 
fatal crisis, and perfect and immortalize the system as now sus- 
tained. It is an audacious fancy. But like many other incredi- 
ble conceptions which have forerun their own still more incredi- 
ble fulfillment, the very thought electrifies us with hope and 
courage.” 

Is the brain of Boston softening ? 

The conclusion from the preceding “ investigation,’ 
preacher terms it, is “that the world is to last, and our race to 
flourish on it, virtually forever.” 

We have then a discourse upon The Day of Judgment, where- 
in that “catastrophic myth” is treated with the same warm, 
local coloring, although the execution might be characterized, in 
high art, as “spotty.” The doctrine, so far as it hangs together 
at all, may be set forth in the preacher’s illustration of the ortho- 
dox view. Here it is: 

“The Judge will say to the orthodox on his right, ‘You may 
have been impure and cruel,—lied, cheated, hated your neighbor, 
rolled in vice and crime, —but you have believed in me, in my 
divinity ; therefore, come ye blessed, inherit my kingdom.’ To 
the heretical on his left he will say, ‘ You may have been pure and 
kind,—sought the truth, self-sacrificingly served your fellow-men, 
fulfilled every moral duty in your power,—but you have not be- 
lieved in me, in my deity, and my blood; therefore, depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire.’” 

But the chief folly of the orthodox is in believing in any judg- 
ment of the wicked at all, “It is,” says the preacher, “a direct 
transference into the Godhead of the most egotistical and hate 
ful feelings of a bad man. No good man, who had been ever 80 
grossly misconceived, vilified, and wronged, if he saw his ene- 
mies prostrate in submissive terror at his feet, perfectly powerless 


> as our 
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before his authority, could bear to trample on them and wreak 
vengeance on them. He would say, ‘Unhappy ones, fear not; 
you have misunderstood me; I will not injure you; if there be 
any favor which I can bestow on you, freely take it.’ And is it 
not an incredible blasphemy to deny to the deified Christ a mag- 
nanimity equal to that which any good man would exhibit ?” 

The doctrine of the preacher would rather require the Judge 
should say to the heretical on his right,—‘t You may have been 
pure and kind, sought the truth, self-sacrificingly served your 
fellow-men, fulfilled every moral duty in your power,—but you 
are not one whit better off than our friends of the left wing.” 

To the orthodox on his left he should say,--“ You may have 
been impure and cruel,—lied, cheated, hated your neighbor, rolled 
in vice and crime,—but, unhappy ones, fear not; you have misun- 
derstood me; I will not injure you; if there be any favor which 
I can bestow on you, freely take it.” 

The above is a true bill of the whole doctrine ; and the discourse 
ends in a grand feu de joie over the disappeaiance of these dread- 
ful incubi which have so long sat upon the breast of man. 

“ Away, then, monstrous horrors, bred in the night of the 
past!” exclaims our preacher, “The cock-crow of reason has 
been heard, and it is time ye were gone.” 

Sage of Concord thou hast triumphed !—Cast thy bread upon 
the waters and thou shalt find it after many days. See first the 
blade, then the ear, and, last of all, the full corn in the ear, of that 
little germ thou didst cast upon the waters a quarter of a century 
ago. 

“ Man, though in brothels, or jails, 
or on gibbets, is on his way to all 
that is good and true.” 

He that, goeth forth weeping, and bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him. 


Origin anD DeveLopment oF Retigiovus Betier.*—The author, 
in his preface to this book, affirms his aim to be “an attempt on 
purely positive grounds, to determine the religious instincts of 
humanity ;” his “purely positive ground ” being Comparative 





* Origin and Developmeut of Religious Belief. By 8. Banixe Gourp, M. A. 
Part I. Heathenism and Mosaism. New York: D. Appleton &Co. 1870. 
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Anatomy, out of which he proposes to develop a “ Comparative 
Theology.” 

According to our author, the absorption of force aud matter 
through the assimilation of food, and their after liberation by the 
human organism, develops a variety of results. This resultant 
variety is effected through the polarity of the spinal column, the 
structure of man being axial, one end in the stomach producing 
vitality, the other through the oxidation of the gray matter of 
the cerebrum, ideas, and in the cerebellum, religion. Here is his 
statement of the province of religion: 

“To coérdinate the mind and the sentiment, to unite subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity in a common work, to develop equally and harmoniously the cerebrum 
and the sensory ganglionic tract, and to subordinate to the domination of the 
reason and the feelings, acting conjointly, the actions of the body—this is what 
religion undertakes to perform. 

“ Philosophy, the cultivation of logic, the abstract sciences tend to raise the 
pitch of the intelligence. 

“ Solidarity, politics, social life, give tone to the feelings ; but religion claims 
as its special prerogative to develop equally and justly both the mind and the 
affections, to hold the balance between reason and sentiment, to direct the spon- 
taneous life-force to the development and oxidation of cerebric and sensory 


tissue.” 


In this mode of treatment all mental and moral ideas and 
emotions and esthetical precepts are simply resolutions and trans- 
formations of mechanical forces. It may be interesting to know 
the physical result of the contemplation of a great work of art by 
a connoisseur. We quote: 

“The perception of pleasure or pain isa resolution of force. This is evident 
in the life of the animal. Where there is no pleasurable or painful sensation, 
there is no arrest and disintegration of force, A clown placed before a painting 
by Raphael, is insensible to its beauty. The waves of light pase through his 
brain as through a sheet of clear glass, But a connoisseur before it is sensible of 
delight, because the pulsations of light are stopped and resolved in his mind, 
which, like a convex mirror, focuses and refracts the force, and like a lens re- 
solves it. The formation of an idea, as has already been said, is an assimilation 
and alteration of force, and a stream of ideas passing through the brain leaves 
evidence of its material action in the excretion of ulkaline phosphates by the kid 
neys. The resolution of muscle, on the contrary, produces lithates.” 


Out of his physical structure of man, our author proceeds to de- 
velop the religious instincts of humanity, returning ever to the 
“wild bog of savageism” for the springs of religious thought. 
Many of his discussions and comparisons are interesting, and not 
without value. The fundamental difficulty is the subject matter 
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omitted from the premises. The reader is requested to bear in 
mind that neither the existence of God, nor the truth of Revela- 
tion, is assumed in the argument. Mosaism and all the various 
forms of heathenism are therefore discussed as arising wholly out 
of the religious instincts of man, as the product of his physical 
structure, having no relation whatever to an original revelation, 
ot knowledge of God acquired in any other way than through the 
oxidation of the cerebrum. This fundamental assumption, or 
non-assumption, renders the argument, as an argument, futile. 
To use acommon illustration—It is like the play of Hamlet, with 
that personage omitted. 

Thus all forms of heathenism are treated as attempts toward 
positive religion, rather than as wanderings from a higher type. 
Idolatry becomes “ an outward expression of a belief in a personal 
God,” and “ piety toward plants and animals,” and we learn that 
“to Fetishism humanity owes immense obligations.” At the 
same time, the leading and the leaning of the argument to the 
position, that the physical structure of man cries out, as it were, 
for the codrdinating and controlling forces of Christianity to its 
perfect development, gives a certain value to the discussion, 

In the words of the author: 

“The history of religious experiments is exceedingly instructive, for it shows 
us, first, what are the religious instincts of humanity; and, secondly, failure, 
through imperfect codrdination of these instincts, A review of the religions of 
the world will show us of what nature that religion must be which alone will 
satisfy humanity—a religion in which those inherent tendencies of the mind and 
soul which produced Fetishism, Anthropomorphism, Polytheism, Monotheism, 
Spiritualism, Idealism, Positivism, will find their codrdinate expression; a re- 
ligion in which all the sacred systems of humanity may meet, asin a Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, to adorn it with their piety, their mysticism, their mythology, their 
subtlety of thought, their splendor of ceremonial, their adaptability to progress, 
their elasticity of organization—and meeting may exhaust their own resources— 

“ * By this to sicken their estates, that never 


They shall abound as formerly.’ 
“ Henry VIII, Aor. L, 8. 1” 


This direction of the argument leads us to look with interest to 
the second volume in which the author will endeavor “to show 
how that Christianity, by its fundamental postulate—the Incarna- 
tion—assumes to meet all the religious instincts of humanity ; how 
it actually does meet them; and how failure is due to counteract- 
ing political or social causes.” 

In the meantime, we can commend this volume, Part L, to the 
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warm regard of those philosophers who, by the application of a 
thermometer to the back of their heads, are convinced that 
thought is a mode of heat. They may be able to get up some 
little mechanical contrivance which, applied by our missionaries 
directly to the cerebellums of the heathen, may produce an instan- 
taneous modification of the religious sentiment. Henceforth let 
the Church of the Future endeavor “to direct the spontaneous 
life-force to the development and oxidation of the cerebric and 
sensory tissue,” 


Gioaa’s ComMENrary ON THE AcTs or THE AposTLEs *—The 
author of this commentary is the minister of a parish in the neigh- 
borhood of Glasgow, who has given his attention to exegetical 
studies in no inconsiderable degree. He refers to his pastoral du- 
ties as occupying so much of his time as to hinder somewhat his 
prosecution of his work. But he claims—what those who exam- 
ine the volumes will find abundant evidence to prove—that he has 
gone over the ground with great care, and has investigated thor- 
oughly the works of the leading authorities in the German lan- 
guage and in our own. His commentary is mainly exegetical. 
Extending over nine hundred pages, it is very full and complete, 
and at the same time is free from the faults which are often found 
in books of this character, where the writer allows himself such free 
scope. It displays scholarly tastes and attainments as well as can- 
dor and freedom from prejudice in the author; and, altogether, it 
will prove an addition to the helps which the student may desire 
for the study of this most important portion of the New Testament. 
The commentary is preceded by an Introduction, consisting of 
eight different sections, in which such questions as the Authorship, 
the Language and Text, the Chronology of the book are consid- 
ered. Several of the more interesting topics of discussion con- 
nected with the different parts of the book are also examined as 
they are suggested by the text, and the author seems nowhere to 
shrink from any investigation to which he is legitimately called. 
We notice that he places the date of Paul's conversion in the year 
87, and that of the Apostolic Council and the visit of Paul to Je- 
rusalem, which is alluded to in the second chapter of Galatians, in 


* A Oritical and Ezegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Paton J. Groaa, D. D., Minister of Blantyre. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1870- 
Two vols. 8vo., pp. 439 and 456. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. Price, 








$10.50. 
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the year 51. He thus adopts the view which separates these 
events by only fourteen years, referring all the measures of time 
in the first two chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians to the con- 
version of the Apostle as their starting point. This is a question 
which can, perhaps, never be satisfactorily settled; and yet, the 
more we investigate it, the more are we persuaded that the other 
view is the more reasonable one. The evidence in regard to the 
time of Paul's conversion, also, seems to us to favor some other 
date than the one here given—either placing it, as we think, in 
the year 35, and seventeen years before the Apostolic Council, or, 
if that be not admitted, carrying it to as late a point as the year 
38. Dr. Gloag regards the Gift of Tongues, on the day of Pen- 
tecost, as having been a miraculous gift of speaking foreign lan- 
guages, though, in the Corinthian church, he admits that it may 
have been of a somewhat different character. In respect to the 
relationship of James, who is called the Lord’s brother, to Jesus, 
he presents the different views which have been held, but leaves 
the point without coming to any decision. The number of top- 
ies of this and other classes which are treated of in the volume is 
quite considerable, but they are made subordinate to the author’s 
main design, which, as he is careful to remind his readers, isto pre- 
pare a purely exegetical work. The difficulties which have been sug- 
gested by Baur and others in connection with the Acts are, also, 
considered wherever in the progress of the work they arise, and 
the examination of all these questions is such as to show that the 
author is familiar with them. If these discussions are not extend- 
ed enough to satisfy the student altogether, they at least call his 
attention to the subjects discussed, and, at the same time, point him 
to the best works in which they are more thoroughly investigated. 
The author has certainly exhibited a devotion to biblical scholar- 
ship which is creditable to him and worthy of imitation. His 
book will receive commendation, we think, from those who exam- 
ine it, and will be regarded as a useful work. It is published by 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, and so far as its general ap- 
pearance, type and paper are concerned, it is all that could be de- 
sired. In respect, however, to the price at which it is offered, we 
wish it might be lower. The publishing house through which it 
is introduced to the American public, is that of Messrs. Scribner, 
Welford, & Co., of New York. 
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Henperson’s Commentary ON Ezexier.*—This volume of Dr. 
Henderson’s commentaries was the last one which he published 
previous to his death. It is prepared upon the same plan, and in 
accordance with the same principles of interpretation, which have 
characterized the other volumes already introduced into this 
country. It is, however, breifer in its annotations and less elabo- 
rate than those on Isaiah and the Minor Prophets, a peculiarity 
which has been accounted for by the fact that it was prepared so 
late in the author’s life. We think it is too brief for its highest 
usefulness. Dr. Henderson was a man of learning and of labori- 
ous and patient research. But the opinion has been already ex- 
pressed in the New Encianper, that his method of interpretation is 
a wrong one—making the events of history the measure and test 
of the prophet’s meaning. We cannot, therefore, regard his works 
as of equal value with the best German commentaries on the pro- 
phet’s writings. They have, however, met with a favorable re- 
ception both in England and America, and, to those who have used 
with satisfaction the former volumes, we think the present one 
may be commended. 


Sorrow.+—This subject has been often chosen for a single poem 
or sketch or essay, but seldom before for a whole volume. One 
wonders that it should have been thus adopted, as if its aspect 
were itself alluring, or as if being once entered upon it held the 
writer as by a spell. The title itself is enough to repel most read- 
ers. We were not surprised when a critic in a prominent journal 
—who, however, we suspect, had not looked much beyond the 
table of contents,—judged it not worth while to draw so much 
more attention to sorrow itself than to its mitigation. But the 
name of the author should lead one to look beyond first impres- 
sions, since his earlier work engaged the attention of many 
thoughtful readers. And in fact, though singularly enough his 
chief subject here is sorrow rather than consolation, his clear, 
calm treatment, with the aid of touching examples and not infre- 
quent quotations, gives it unexpected attractions, appealing health- 


* The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, Translated from the original Hebrew. With 
a Commentary, Critical, Philological and Exegetical. By E. Henperson, D.D. 
Author of Commentaries on the Book of the Minor Prophets, Jeremiah and Lam 
entations, Isaiah, etc. Andover: Warren F Draper. 1870. 8vo., pp. 228. 

+ Sorrow. By Joun Rem, author of “ Voices of the Soul answered in God.” 








New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1870. 12mo., pp. $73. 
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fully to our knowledge of human life and our sympathies, and 
keeping clear of the morbid fancy or the narrow sentimentalism 
that lie in wait for most writers on such subjects. The work is a 
series of brief essays on the kinds, causes, and effects of sorrow. 
Among the subordinate topics giving titles to the chapters, are 
“the sorrow of great minds,” “sorrow at home,” sorrow as-affect- 
ed by “loneliness,” that which is connected with “love between 
the sexes,” “the sorrow of children,” “the Bible and sorrow,” 
that which is for “the dead,” “the man of sorrows,” that which 
is “ pleasing,” that which is “beautiful,” its “ bearing on the 
higher themes of existence,” and “ sorrow because of the shadows 
that fall upon us from the other life.” The last four are on the 
sorrow of parents in the loss of “infant children,” the “ mystery 
of sorrow,” “sorrow alleviated and destroyed,” and “God and 
heaven as thoughts of power to the sorrowful.” It will be seen 
at once that these topics of consolation have rot so large a place 
in the book as the reader would expect or think desirable, and yet 
he is not pained or wearied, as he might have feared, with the de- 
lineations of grief that fill so many more of the chapters. Sombre 
as is the theme, it is relieved by delicate distinctions and many 
beautiful thoughts. We know nothing of the author’s history, 
and we confess some curiosity to learn how he should have been 
led to so large an utterance in this plaintive monotone, but he 
seems to have 
“an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 

A mind so reflective and observant will invest any subject that 
it handles with a charm. While commending the style in general, 
we must take exception to something of formality in the transi- 
tions from one subordinate point to another, partly in the italici- 
sing of certain words as if to mark distinct heads of thought, 
giving a sermonizing air that might be better dispensed with. 
But this is of the less account, since the more desirable qualities 
of good sermons appear throughout the work ic the devout tem- 
per and the earnest faith of a Christian minister. 


He raat Overcometrs.*—Mr. Boardman’s former work, “ The 
Higher Christian Life,” made him favorably known several years 





* He that Overcometh ; or a conquering Gospel. By W. E. Boarpmay, author 
of “ The Higher Christian Life.” Boston: Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 12mo., pp. 
803. 
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ago in the circle of earnest Christian people in this country who, 
instead of resting satisfied with the standard of practical religion 
exemplified in the church at large, aspired, for themselves and oth- 
ers, to a higher plane of piety. Of those whose wants it met» 
some have passed into the clearer vision of the objects of faith, 
while others still surviving will welcome the further treatment of 
the same themes from the same pen. The present volume may 
not attract as much attention, since works of this kind have been 
more multiplied, yet we judge itto be not less fitted to further 
vital piety. Like the other, it has todo with Christian experience 
in the proper sense of that phrase. It is distributed under three 
heads, “ Life,” “ Work,” and “ Results;” and each of these is in 
several chapters,—under the first, for example, “ Man in Creation,” 
“the Perversion,” “a Conversion,” “the Test,” &c., several 
sketches being interspersed as illustrations from facts in life. The 
drift of uhe whole is in keeping with this sentence from the pre- 
face :—“ There is but one way of silencing naturalism, and that is 
by power and presence of supernaturalism.” The spiritual and su- 
pernatural elements of Christianity are uppermost in the delinea- 
tions here given of piety. Justification by faith, the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and the efficacy of “ praying and working,” pervade 
the book. The tone is cheerful and hopeful, the style clear and 
Girevi, and the method fitted to guide and stimulate various classes 
of readers in the best aims. It has occured to us that here and 
there more ample explanations of true statements might have been 
profitable, and yet, on the whole, the work is one of the best lately 
issued for the improvement of Christian character and efficiency. 


Lieut anv Trutu.*—In the 414 pages of “ Light and Truth,” 
Dr. Bonar has set forth a series of eighty-three short devotional 
meditations and lectures on various topics, suggested by texts in 
the Acts, and in the Epistles to the Romans, and the Corinthians. 
In their scope and intent these papers remind us of Jay’s Morning 
and Evening Exercises, being popular, pious, and helpful ; not re- 
markably brilliant, nor attempting much in the way of exposition ; 
wat, so far as we see, unobjectionable in sentiment and spirit, 
reverent in their treatment of the text, and full of gospel truth. The 
titles of the papers are, in many cases, attractive and suggestive, 





* Light and Truth ; or, Bible Thoughts and Themes, The Acte and the lar- 
ger Epistles. By Horativs Bonaz, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Bro 
thers, 530 Broadway. 1870. pp. 414. 
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but at other times they cover more ground than the discussion 
which they introduce ; sometimes too, the discussions might have 
gained in force by being restricted in range. Still, the author has 
confined himself to “ Bible thoughts and themes,” and writes with 
the intent to instruct and bless mankind. 


Tue Earvier Years oF Our Lorp’s Lirz on Eartu.*—In this 
first of a series of six volumes, Dr. Hanna makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the large list of works devoted to Jesus and his life 
on earth. Writing in a style remarkably fresh and spirited, with- 
out any parade of learning, and having the advantage of personal 
familiatity with many of the localities mentioned in the gospel 
history, he has been very successful in giving vivid sketches of 
events familiar to every reader of the Bible. Should the remain- 
der of the series be executed in the same way, we think the work, 
while open to criticism in details, will deserve to be put in the 
foremost rank of popular presentations of the life of Christ. 

It is, of course, a mere slip of the pen when the author allows 
himself to say (page 123) that Jesus “had no earthly parent ;” 
but it is an obvious, perhaps a common misapprehension of the 
text, when he cites the aged Simeon’s words, “ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart iz peace,” as an “ expression of his desire.” 
(page 63.) The nunc dimittis is surely not a prayer. Dr. Hanna 
contradicts himself, as well as the scripture, when he affirms (page 
118) that when Joseph and Mary went up with Jesus to the 
passover, they had not been in Jerusalem since the time when 
they presented him as an infant in the temple. The hypothesis that 
Simon was the son Alphaeus, and that he was called the Canaan- 
ite [Cananite] because of his connection with the village of Cana, 
are altogether too farfetched and improbable to support any con- 
jecture concerning the family for whose sake Jesus changed the 
water into wine. Some such blemishes as these excite the wish 
that the work had received a more thorough revision, by which 
it would have gained in accuracy without losing in popularity. 





* The Earlier Years of our Lord's Life on Harth. By the Rev. WittraMm 
Hanna, DD., LLD., [D.D., LL.D.] New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
580 Broadway. 1870. 12mo. pp. 400. 
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Tue Famity axp tax Cuurcu.*—The Position of Father Hya- 
cinthe, in relation to Rome and the Roman Catholic Church, is so 
conspicuous, every help to a knowledge of the man and of his 
principles is important. Inasmuch as he has never been an author 
of books or pamphlets, those who would become acquainted with 
him, and cannot hear him, are compelled to accept the reports 
(generally imperfect and fragmentary, though sometimes revised 
by himself) of his spoken discourses. A volume of such reported 
discourses, hastily collected but carefully translated, was com- 
mended to our readers in the last Number of the New Englander. 
Another volume is now before the public ; and in its contents it is 
the complement rather than the orderly sequel of its predecessor. 
In the first volume, we have the fourth of the five courses of Ad- 
vent conferences, that on the relations of Christianity to Civil 
Society on the State. The present volume gives us the third of 
those courses, and the fifth,—on Domestic Society or “ the Family,” 
and vn Religious Society or “the Church.” It contains, also, the 
memorable speech at Malines on “ the education of the working 
classes,” and a brief tribute to the memory of Bishop Baudry, 
who had been his teacher in theology, and whom he honors as his 
spiritual father. A spirited and well informed essay on “ Father 
Hyacinthe and his Church,” by the Hon. John Bigelow (reprint- 
ed from Putnam’s Magazine), forms an appropriate Introd uction ; 
and Bishop Dupanloup’s Letter to his clergy against the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility is given as an appendix. The two volumes 
contain everything that Father Hyacinthe has written or revised 
for publication. 

It has been given out, on we know not what authority, that the 
great preacher has been released by the Pope from the monastic 
vows that bound him to the Carmelite order, and has been re- 
stored to the ranks of the secular clergy; and from this it has 
been inferred that, by some surrender of the principles professed 
in his letter to the General of his Order, he has made a dishonora- 
ble peace with his adversaries at Rome. We have no private or 
special information which authorizes us to contradict the story ; 





* The Family and the Church. Advent Conferences of Notre Dame, Paris. 
1866-7, 1868-9. By the Rev. Father Hyaoiwrue, late Superior of the Barefooted 
Carmelites of Paris. Edited by Lzonagp Woo.sey Bacon. With an Intro- 
duction by Joun Bieztow, Esq., late Minister of the United States at the Court 
of France. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 
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but we will venture to say that whatever else may be true, the 
author of the two volumes has not so humbled himself as to 
accept the “ doctrines and practices which call themselves Roman 
but are not Christian,” and that, if Pius [X. has relieved him 
from excommunication and restored him to a standing in the secu- 
lar priesthood, that restoration is because of some very significant 
hint from the emperor of the French, or rather from the very 
liberal statesman who is just now governing at Paris in the name 
of the emperor. The story of Father Hyacinthe is not ended. 
If he lives he will be heard of in the great conflict which is soon 
to shake the Roman Catholic nations. The author of these dis- 
courses, and especially of the speech on “The Education of the 
working classes,” cannot be silent long at such a crisis. 

The great conflict of the present time—after the conflict be- 
tween the Supernaturalism of Christianity and the mere Natural- 
ism of unbelieving science—is that between Spiritual Christianity 
and Formalism. In the Roman Catholic Church, Formalism pre- 
dominates. In Protestant communions, it takes the shape and 
bears the name, just now, of Ritualism. On one side is a religion 
of faith, of love, of spiritual communion with the one invisible 
and infinite object of worship, and of joy in the help of an un- 
seen and ever living Saviour—a religion‘which grounds itself on the 
great objective truths of the Christian revelation. On the other 
side is a religion which lives and has its being in outward institu- 
tions, which works by sacerdotal manifestations, which makes 
much of costumes and attitudes, and which rejoices in the stage- 
effect of imposing ceremonies—a hierarchical religion investing its 
priests with dominion over the conscience by setting them as me- 
diators between the soul and God. Those who would know on 
which side Father Hyacinthe is found, and is likely to be found, in 
the conflict between Formalism and Spiritual religion, may satisfy 
themselves by reading in this volume the discourses on the 
Chureh—particularly the first, on “The Church Universal,” and 
the last, on “The Conflict between the Letter and the Spirit in 
the Jewish Church.” 
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Parer Munvi.*—The author of “ Hece Calum” could not well 
be expected to write a dull book on any subject, much less one in 
which God and Nature were the chief topic. But whether he 
could be able to clothe the skeleton of a two-volume argument 
for Theism--often so dry and grim in other hands—with the flesh 
and muscle, the life and beauty, that charm us in “ Parish Astron- 
omy,” could only be shown conclusively by the production of a 
work like that before us. Pater Mundi, though from the nature 
of the subject not likely to be so generally popular as Hece Co- 
lum, will, nevertheless, by the glow and magnetism of its rhetoric, 
and the enthusiastic earnestness of its tone, as well as the strength 
of its argument, br sure to command everywhere appreciative and 
admiring readers, and prove, we trust, of special value to those 
who are inclined to regard science as hostile to religion. The 
author affects, however, no judicial impartiality in conducting his 
argument, but purposely throws himself into it with all the feel- 
ing and earnestness of an advocate anxious to carry a point. It is 
in this magnetic glow, indeed, that the strength of the book chief- 
ly lies. The logic of it could be put in a nutshell, But that logic 
is vitalized and made effective by the force and richness of the 
illustrations drawn from the various fields of science. It is these 
all glowing, often with poetic fervor, that rivet the attention at 
once, and carry the reader insensibly on from topic to topic. In 
some of the lectures, indeed, the argument assumes the elevation 
and almost the form ofa grand poem. The sixth, for example, 
like a sublime ode, returns, strophe by strophe, with each point 
made in the argument, to the same exultant chorus, which be- 
comes at once a guod erat demonstrandum to the understand- 
ing, and an inspiration of faith to the heart. 

The second volume promises to be even more attractive than 
the first; for it is to be still more replete with the marvels and 
sublimities of the sciences, as illustrative of the argument. We 
welcome the work, then, as a valuable contribution to Natural 
Theology, especially for general readers. It is too much forgotten 
by many that God may be studied in flower and forest, in storm 
and star, and in the soul of man, as well as in Moses and the pro- 





* Pater Mundi ; or, Modern Science testifying to the Heavenly Father. Being 
in substance lectures delivered to senior classes in Amherst College. By the Rev. 
E. F. Burr, D.D., author of “ Ecce Colum.” In two volumes, Vol. I. Boston: 
Nichols and Noyes, No. 117 Washington Street. 1870. 8vo. pp. 294. 
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phets. The glowing pages of Pater Mundi teach impressively 
that the God of Revelation is the God of Nature as well. 

The title sufficiently indicates the general scope and object of 
the work. There are eight lectures in this volume. Having heard 
most of them as delivered, and since read them with added inter- 
est, we can cordially reccommend the work as one that will be 
found both interesting and instructive. Its general boldness and 
originality of style may be inferred from its striking dedication : 
— “To the Heaventy Farner to whom we dedicate our 
Sabbaths, our Sanctuaries, and ourselves, Turse Vo.umss, in 
illustration of his being and greatness, are reverently inscribed.” 


Immortatiry.*—Perowne’s Four Sermons on Immortality treat 
the subject within narrow limits in a far more comprehensive and 
many-sided way than is common even with theological lecturers. 
The Lectures are entitled—The Future Life. The Hope of the 
Gentile. The Hope of the Jew. The Hope of the Christian. In 
the first, the modern theories are satisfactorily, though, of neces- 
sity, not very exhaustively discussed, in the three forms of scien- 
tific materialism, philosophical pantheism, and necromautic spirit- 
ualism. In the second, are expounded the conceptions of the 
future life which were taught and held respectively by the Egyp- 
tian, the Greek, and the Oriental. In the third, the Hope of the 
Jew is discussed at length, and in this is examined with some 
care and scholarship the oft mooted questions, how far a tuture 
life was revealed to the Hebrews by their prophets and inspired 
teachers, and how fully and distinctly they recognized such a life 
in their practical faith, We cannot say these questions are as 
sharply discriminated as we fancy they might and ought to be, 
but we find some very good thoughts upon each. The Hope of 
the Christian, or the Christian doctrine of the future life, is the 
theme of the last lecture. This hope is made to rest on two 
facts, the Resurrection of Christ and the inner life of the spirit, 
and is contirmed by the consideration of the analogies of Nature. 
The discussions of all these topics indicate a mind fully alive to 
the questions of the times, and accustomed to thorough and inde- 
pendent investigation. While, as we have said, they are neither 





* Immortality. Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1868. By J. J. Stewart Perowyz, B. D., Vice- 
Principal and Professor of Hebrew in St, Jdavids College, Lampeter, etc., ete 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, 1870. 
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so profound nor so exhaustive as might be conceived to be possi- 
ble, they are sufficiently so for the majority of readers, and they 
are written in a lucid and pleasing style. The preface notices Mr. 
Huxley’s much talked of paper on the Physical Basis of Life, and 
the Appendix No. I. is an extract from Professor Tyndall's ad- 
dress before the British Association at Norwich. No. II. dis- 
cusses Job xix, 24-26. No. IIL. treats, a little more critically than 
the text, of the Jewish doctrine of the Future Life. No. IV. cites 
a fine passage from Nitszch on the Christian doctrine. This little 
volume, as will be inferred from this criticism of its contents, is 
very timely, and it deserves general circulation. 


Mr. Murray’s Music Hatt Sermons.*—Mr. Murray having 
turned from deer-stalking and trout fishing to his genuine avoca- 
tion as a preacher, shows that the qualities which made him suc- 
cessful among the Adirondac hills and ponds may be turned to 
good account in some other ways. A bold hand and quick eye, 
art in throwing the bait, tenacity in holding on to the prey, a lit- 
tle rashness in shooting the rapids of argument, and a dash too 
much of foam in the rhetoric, but a knack at coming out high 
and dry, safe and sound, and a real love and tender charity for 
the victims of his skill—these qualities have not deserted him 
when he has followed higher game. We have read this comfort- 
able little volume of twelve sermons with much pleasure and 
profit. The style is graphic and the thought fresh. There is con- 
siderable power exhibited in picturesque and moral word-paint- 
ing. The sermons have point, speak right out, and do not hesi- 
tate to cut right and left on occasions. Often they have beauty 
of illustration drawn from pure nature. The element of Christian 
hope runs through them. The discourse on the “Divine Friend- 
ship” is a fine and brave discourse. The last sermon on “The 
Moral Condition of Boston and How to Improve it,” treats a dif. 
ficult subject with delicacy, sagacity, and honesty. That system 
which educates highly, and yet which affords no corresponding 
means of gratifying the newly refined tastes which it originates, is 
justly and temperately criticised. Some passages of this sermon 
have an incisive and vigorous style promising good things in the 
future, when a sobered strength shall have taught the preacher 
to repress exuberance without destroying individuality. 





* Music Hall Sermons, By Witt1am H. H. Murray, Pastor of Park Street 
Church. Boston. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. 
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ArcusisHor Waatety’s Essays.*—Archbishop Whately’s well 
known Essays, and his “Historic Doubts,” are reprinted by Mr. 
Warren F. Draper, of Andover, in a neat and careful manner, 
and are bound in the same volume. The subjects of the Essays 
are as follows. , Revelation of a future state. On the Declaration 
of God in His Son. On Love towards Christ as a motive to obe- 
dience. On the Practical Character of Revelation. On the Exem- 
ple of Children as proposed to Christians. On the Omission of a 
system of articles of Faith, Liturgies, and Ecclesiastical Canons, 
To these is added an appendix on the Absence of a Priesthood, 
Of these essays, the first and the fourth have attracted the most 
attention, and have elicited an active discussion as to their sound- 
ness. In the first, the author asserts, more positively than most 
modern Christian writers, that the wisest and the most thought- 
ful of the ancients did not believe in a future state. He also in- 
sists that the Mosaic Revelation neither made known nor recog- 
nized a happy future state as the reward of human virtue, but 
that it is in Christianity alone that such a hope is warranted. 
The Essay on the practical character of Revelation has been criti- 

cised very sharply as opening the way to latitudinarian senti- 

ments, and, when taken with two or three passages in the appen- 

dix to the author’s Logic, as teaching Sabellian views of the 

Trinity. Whatever may be thought of Whately’s views on par- 

ticular doctrines of the Christian system, no one can question his 

sturdy good sense, his discriminating judgment, and his large- 

hearted catholicity. In some respects it might seem that, perhaps, 

his views have been outgrown by the new forms of infidelity and 

of orthodoxy which have come into being since his time. It 

will be found, however, that his deliberate opinion upon any fun- 

damental question is always worth considering, and often contains 

more weighty thought than the unpretending manner of stating 

it would indicate. 





* Essays on Some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion. By Ricnarp 
Wuarety, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin, From the Seventh London Edition. 
Andover: Warren F, Draper. 1870. 

Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. From the Eleventh London 
Edition. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1870. 
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Tux Sacetrice or Praisze.*—This book is modestly put forth 
without the sanction of any name, the compilers choosing to style 
themselves “ A Committee of the Session of the Brick Presbyte- 
rian Church in New York.” The design expressed in its title and 
preface is to present a selection of the best Hymns to the exclusion 
of a large number of the less effective. In England public taste 
has demanded works of this kind, in lieu of the multitudinous 
hymns and centos, good, bad, and indifferent, which had swelled 
collections there, as they had here, up to twelve or fifteen hundred. 
The public is beginning to see that very short hymns are a mis- 
take as well as very Jong ones <A congregation has no time to 
draw spiritual nourishment from a hymn of two or three verses, 
and the tendency now in England is to take a smaller number of 
hymns, and these more perfect in character. “ Hymns, Ancient 
and Modern,” the most popular of English hymn-books, contains 
386 Hymns; Lyra Brittanica, London, 1867, 660 Hymns; The 
Scottish Hymnal, 1868, 200 Hymns; The Peoples’ Hymnal, 1868, 
600 Hymns ; The United Presbyterian, 468 Hymns ; The Congre- 
gational Union, 748 Hymns. 

The Sacrifice of Praise, designed for private devotion as well as 
public worship, and containing Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs, is limited to 616 Lyrics. The principle of giving the text 
of the hymns, as originally written, is quite faithfully adhered to. 

The greatest variety of opinion has been expressed as to what 
constitutes a good hymn. Didactic hymns have been condemned 
because “if the sermon preaches, and the hymn also, the monot- 
ony of the service will occasion uneasiness.” Subjective hymns 
have been objected to as unfit for the united worship of a congre- 
gation. Watts’s lines, “When I can read my title clear,” are 
omitted by one compiler because he thinks them “ gravely wrong 
in doctrine,” and “There is a land of pure delight,” because 
“seriously faultly in style.” The well-known hymn of Mont- 
gomery, “ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire,” is claimed to be in- 
admissible because it is merely a definition of prayer. Other 


critics have deemed it important to tone down the originally fer- 
vent utterances of Wesley and Heber, though far less fervent than 
their inspired model, the Psalms. Men in their enthusiastic devo- 





* The Sacrifice of Praise, Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, designed for 
public worship and private devotion, with notes on the origin of Hymns. New 


York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 
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tion to the true doctrine, have forgotten that in hymns, truth is 
necessarily presented “ poetically, nou dogmatically, to the adoring 
gaze of faith and love, not to the discriminating survey of the in- 
tellect.”. Some, desiring to improve on Toplady and Cowper, 
have recast their hymns, diminishing by a verse or two, “ Rock of 
Ages,” dropping out therefrom the idea that the blood of Christ 
cleanses from the guilt and power of sin, and in the hymn, “ There 
is a fountain filled with blood,” destroying the immediate effect of 
the antithesis in the last two verses. The full effect of the last 
line of each verse of Charlotte Elliott’s exquisite hymn, “My God 
is any hour so sweet,” has been destroyed by the addition of 
adjectives in order to suit the tune! Sir John Bowring’s admira- 
ble hymn, “ God is love, his mercy brightens,” has been objected 
to as too full of aspirates and sibilants. These are samples of 
that variety of opinion which brings home the question whether 
our rule should be to prove faithful to the poet's text, or whether 
our hymns shall be mutilated, recast, and their appeals to the in- 
tellect and the affections be sacrificed in order to subordinate them 
to the tune or to the views of every new compiler. 

The Committee of the Brick Church appear to have entirely 
disregarded such criticisms as we have referred to. Betaking 
themselves to the Word of God for their guidance, they have, in 
their preface, vindicated the bold and unqualified presentation of 
different aspects of the truth. They also say: “In preparing the 
present selection of hymns, those passages of Scripture have been 
kept in view which teach that the object of praise is to glorify 
God (Ps. |., 23) that the understanding and spirit are to be exer- 
cised in worship (1 Cor. xiv., 15) and that Christians should teach 
and admonish one another in Psalms, and Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs,” (Col. iii., 16). A sermon preached by the Chairman of 
the Committee, Rev. Dr. James O. Murray (which has been pub- 
lished by C. Scribner & Co.) on the subject of Christian Hymn- 
ology, shows that the questions of merit on which they formed 
their opinions were, Is the hymn based on Scriptural truth? 
Does it bear the Scriptural test of ministering to the intellect and 
the heart, and is it lyrical ? 

The result of their labors, based on these principles, is a col- 
lection distinguished by literary excellence and spiritual power, 
which represents the various phases of Christian feeling and expe- 
rience in different souls and ander varying circumstances. The 
hymns are chiefly those of writers of celebrity, like Watts, Dodd- 
VOL, XXIX. 22 
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ridge, Wesley, Toplady, Cowper, Newton, Lyte, and Heber, their 
names and the dates being attached to their compositions. An 
Index of Authors, comprising over one hundred and sixty names, 
from Ambrose and Anatolius, in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
down to the writers of our own day is added, affording evidence 
of research, and that the committee have gathered beside all 
waters in a truly catholic spirit. A Prayer, affording a good 
index to the state of heart with which the sacrifice of praise 
should be offered, precedes the Hymns. The restoration of the 
glowing language of the original text, together with more than 
one hundred lyrics not common in any American collection, and 
the introduction of much valuable information in the notes re- 
garding the origin of hymns give a freshness to the book, and 
must cause it to be highly prized wherever used. It is admirably 
adapted for private use. 

We have no space left to illustrate the great improvement made 
in the restoration of hymns, but must content ourselves by quoting 
No. 165, as a fair average of the newer lyrics taken by the com- 


mittee: 
























“ Not yet ye people of His grace, 
Ye see your Saviour face to face; 
Not yet enamored eyes ye bring 

Unto the glory of your King. 










“ Ye follow ia His steps below, 
Along His thorny way ye go, 
Ye stand His bitter cross beside, 
Ye cling to Him, the crucified. 













* Upon His grace ye banquet here: 
Ye know Him true, ye feel Him near; 
The balm of [is dear blood ye bless; 

Ye wear His robe of righteousness, 












“ But greater shall the wonder grow, 
But mightier shall the joy o’erflow ; 
Upon your Lord, ye yet shall gaze 

And look your love and sweet amaze. 














“O make me meet for joy like this! 
O! grant me grace to bear the blow, 
To set my heart on Thee below, 

No other lord or love to know. 
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‘Then shall I set my eyes on Thee ; 
The King in all His beauty see, 
And gazing on forevermore, 
Glow with the beauty I adore. 

“ Taomas H, Grit, 1859.” 





Dr. Murray's Sermon on Curist1An Hymno.tocy.*—This ex- 
cellent Discourse was preached on the occasion of the introduction 
of the author’s Hymn Book into the public services of the Church 

* of which he is the Pastor. The scholarship and taste of Dr. Mur- 
ray are, without pretense or ostentation, and with entire subordi- 
nation to the motive of edification, illustrated on every page. 
We know not where to find in so brief a form, so much information, 
and, at the same time, so much instructive thought, on the subject 
of Hymns, as this Discourse presents. We have room for only a 
brief extract relating to Congregational Singing : 

















“The reasons for insisting on congregational singing are few and simple, but 
they are incontrovertible. 

“ 1st. Only by such a service of song can we imitate the example of our Lord 
and his Apostles. 

“2d. The best and largest part of our churches calls for it, If this part de- 
sires to sing the praise of God with its own lips, it is arbitrary and unjust to de- 
prive it of the privilege, that the tastes of the few may be gratified by choir 
performances, Not only so, but if it isdebarred the privilege, what becomes of 
the spirituality in the worship of song? 

“8d. The evidence is abundant that spiritual life is evoked from our hymnology 
only so far as it is personally appropriated to the spiritual wants of the individu- 
al Christian. 

“4th. In the times of highest and purest spiritual activity, the church of 
Christ has always demanded congregational singing. Revivals of religion tole- 
rate nothing else. But we have great need to remember that congregational 
singing is not something which comes of itself and without effort, ‘If’} said 
John Calvin, ‘ the singing is such as befits the reverence which we ought to feel 
when we sing before God and the angels, it is an ornament which bestows grace 
and dignity upon our worship ; and it isan excellent method of kindling the heart, 
and making it burn with great ardor in prayer. But we must at all times take 
heed lest the ear should be more attentive to the harmony of the sound than the 
soul to the hidden meaning of the words.’ 

“80 profoundly was he convinced that special pains mnst be taken in order to 
secure an effective congregational siaging, that a music teacher was secured, paid 





















* Christian Hymnology.—A Sermon preached in the Brick Church, New 
York, December 12th, 1869. By James O. Murray, D. D., Associate Pastor, 


Published by request of the Session. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 
1870, 


t Institutes, Ch. xx. 
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by the State, who gave lessons three times a week to several choirs of children, 
They seem to have led the congregation in its service of song after a careful 
training for the purpose, Calvin’s idea of Church music was exactly that of 
Israel's psalmist: Both young men and maidens, old men and children, let them 
praise the name of the Lord. We have need to follow closely the example of our 
great leader, in the cultivation of sacred song, as well as in his theology. First, the 
service of praise must be exalted as a part of worship, Then the fittest mediums 
of song-worship, in the choicest chants and hymns, should be furnished the people 
of God, and the tame, mediocre, insipid, prosaic rhymes on spiritual themes, 
falsely called psalms or hymns or spiritual songs, discarded. And then by a 
direct education of the people in singing these hymns to suitable tunes, the 
latent capacities for congregational singing in our churches should be called ont. 
This will take time and pains, but it is well worth all it will cost. In no dim or 
doubtful sense will it prove true, that a revival of the spirit of Christian song is a 
revival of religion.” pp. 89, 40, 41. 


Tae Ante-Nicenz Lisrary.—Messrs. Scribner, Welford, & 
Co., have received two new volumes of the English Translation 
of the Ante-Nicene theologians,—viz. a volume containing the 
treatises of Cyprian, both those which are known to be genuine, 
and those which are questionable; also the writings of Novatian, 
the Octavius of Minucius Felix, etc.; and a volume comprising 
the Writings of Methodius, of Alexander of Alexandria, the 
spurious Epistles of Clement of Rome concerning Virginity, and 
a variety of minor treatises and fragments of other ecclesiastical 
writers. The entire series, of which these two volumes are a part, 
will have the effect to bring the Fathers of the First Period to 
the knowledge of many who could never resort to the original 
works. It is to be earnestly hoped that the enterprize will receive 
sufficient encouragement to induce the Scottish publishers (Messrs. 
Clark of Edinburgh) to give us the works of Origen entire. He 
is the most important of the Pre-Nicene Fathers, and his volumin- 
ous writings, if presented in an English dress, would be much 
more valuable than are many of the documents which enter into 
the volumes last issued. 


Smirn’s Dictionary or THE Bistx.—The xxv.th number of 
Doctors Hackett and Abbot’s edition of this work brings it 
down to, or rather into, the Article, “Samaritan Pentateuch.” 
In typography and literary excellence we observe no falling off in 
the later numbers as compared with the earlier. The American 
edition, as we have before said, is a great improvement upon the 
Dictionary as originally published in England. 
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Henry Warp Brecuer’s Sermons.*—It is a little remarkable 
that till now there has not been what might be called a handsome 
“library edition” of the sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, the 
preacher who is more widely known than auy other in America. 
For years, it has seemed as if there could hardly be anywhere a 
first-class religious newspaper, in New York City or out of it, un- 
less its conductors gave weekly a full report of one of his sermons ; 
or at least a sketch of some one of his “lecture room talks.” But 
at last we have two handsome good sized octavo volumes, which 
are published by Messrs J. B. Ford & Co., from “ verbatim reports 
by T. J. Ellingwood,” to which Mr. Beecher has himself added a 
preface. 

This preface covers but two pages, but it is by no means the 
least interesting part of the book. We should like to transfer the 
whole of it to our pages, as it shows what this great pulpit orator 
deems essential to success in gaining the interested attention of 
church going people who listen to sermons, 

Mr. Beecher says that sermons will be “ interesting,” not so 
much “by the merit of their contents,” as “ by their skilfull adap 
tation to the wants of men.” And again: “The master sermons of 
one age will fall powerless on another.” “The sermons that will 
be read by multidudes are those which bring God’s infinite truth 
into vital relations with the thoughts, sympathies, enterprises, 
habits, loves, hatreds, temptations and sins, ideals and aspirations 
of the times in which the preacher lives.” And again: “A few 
sermons there are, a very few, that so grasp the heart truths in 
their universal forms as to be interesting and powerful alike in 
every age. But few good sermons can live longer than the gen- 
eration for which they were made. The true preacher is to be 
eminently a man of his own time.” 

In other words, every congregation is always, and without ex- 
ception, under the sway of a thousand subtle influences that are 
changing imperceptibly even from week to week. Each individ- 
ual feels them, though no man can analyse them. There is what 
may be called the “ spirit of the week,” or the “ spirit of the occa- 
sion,”—more evanescent even than the “spirit of the times.” Now 
the “merit” of the sermons of two preachers being equal, the 





* The Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. From 
verbatim reports by T. J. E:uisawoop, “ Plymouth Pulpit.” First Series— 
September, 1868-March, 1869. Second Series—March-September, 1869. New 
York: J. B, Ford & Co, 1869, 8vo. pp. 438, 466, 
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clergyman who takes advantage of this subtle state of feeling in the 
congregation, even by the slightest allusion, finds the fuel as it were 
all prepared, ready to his hand; and fire is kindled at once, and 
no one knows how. While the preacher who does not adapt him- 
self to this subtle spirit, will find little or no response. He works 
at an immense disadvantage. He has to dry his wood before he 
can hope to fire it. 

During the war, a very popular clergyman preached a sermon 
on the nature of God’s government over men. It was 4 solid, in- 
structive sermon, and the congregation evidently followed him 
with interest and satisfaction as he developed his argument. But 
there was no special glow in the pulpit, and no warm response 
from the pews. At last, the preacher had sufficiently felt his way, 
and brought out the doctrine of his discourse in such a way as to 
convince the intellect, when he proceeded to remind his hearers that 
one of the characteristics of a good government is, that it does not 
make itself conspicuously seen or felt. Often under a good govern- 
ment men scarcely know that there is any government at all. 
But, said he, changing his manner, and with tones that fairly 
electrified the whole congregation, “if you want to find whether 
you are under a government, Fire on Fort Sumrer!” If a can- 
non ball had crashed through the walls of the church, it could not 
have produced more emotion. From that moment the orator had 
his audience breathless and spell-bound. Now suppose he had 
said those very same words five years before, they would have 
fallen cold and dead. Suppose they had been uttered before a 
a British audience, in a British church, that very Sunday morning. 
We repeat our quotation from Mr. Beecher’s preface: ‘The 
maste: sermons of one age will fall powerless on another.” Many 
a minister has found that a sermon which even one short year be- 
fore seemed to carry all before it, had with the lapse of a twelve- 
month somehow lost all its special power. To quote Mr. Beecher 
again, there must be a “vital relation” between the sermon and 
the “thoughts, sympathies, enterprises, habits, loves, hatreds, 
temptations and sins, ideals and aspirations ” which then and there 
are swaying the minds of the hearers. And, as we understand it, 
it is by working ever on this line that Mr. Beecher has attained 
his success and his reputation. 
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Tue Overture or Ancets.*—Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co., have 
also published in a beautiful volume, with the title which we here 
put down, that portion of Mr. Beecher’s forthcoming “ Life of 
Jesus,—the Christ,” which depicts the scenes and events that 
cluster about the birth of our Lord. 


Rev. Mr. Gace’s “Retrer Mars” or Parestine.—The Rev. 
W. L. Gage, of Hartford, Conn., published some months ago a 
“Relief Map” of Palestine, which has been widely sold, and is 
now quite generally known. He proposes to publish, on the first 
of May, “ A Relief Map of New Testament Palestine,” in similar 
style, and on July 15th, he will also publish a Map of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and the Scene of the Wanderings of the Israelites. 
The price of the first two maps, neatly framed, is $1 each; and 
they may be had by remitting this sum to Mr. Gage by mail. 
The price of the Map of the Sinaitic Peninsula will be $1.50, 
These sums will cover the cost of transportation to any part of 
the United States. The maps are put up in such a way that they 
ought to go without being injured to the most remote parts of 
the country. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


THe xi.TH AND xm.TH VoLumMEs oF Frovupr’s History oF 
EneLanp.+—These volumes appear with a change of title, indica- 
ting that instead of proceeding to the close of Elizabeth’s reign, 
the work terminates with the defeat of the Armada. These vol- 
umes are, therefore, the last of the series. Mr. Froude’s reason 
for stopping at this point is not a very conclusive one; since the 
supremacy of Protestantism in England can hardly be considered 
to have been absolutely settled until the Revolution of ’88. The 
two volumes before us are filled up with the intrigues of the Euro- 
pean Princes and Cabinets, which are narrated with the author’s 
wonted perspicuity and liveliness, and with the utmost detail. 
The stirring events are the execution of the Queen of Scots and 
the dispersion and defeat of Philip’s fleet. The most obvious 





* The Overture of Angels, By Henry Warp Brecuer, New York: J. B. 
Ford & Co, 8vo. pp. 565. 

+ History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. By James Antuony Froupg, M. A. (Vols, xi. and xii.) New York : 
©. Scribner & Co. 1870. 
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merits of Froude are his masterly skill in the grouping of events, 
his descriptive power, and his animated and brilliant style. Lis 
work is not in the “old Almanac style,” as the dry, unreadable 
method of composing history has been characterized. As to the 
more solid qualifications for historical writing, it is evident that 
Mr. Froude has diligently explored the materials offered to his in- 
spection in the State Paper Office, and in the Spanish Archives. 
Whether he has accurately followed and cited his documents can- 
not be absolutely decided until they shall have been examined by 
others or presented to the public in print. A rather savage criti- 
cism of Froude, in the “Saturday Review,” taxes him with “ in- 
curable inaccuracy,” but brings little proof in support of the im- 
putation, The examples of inexact statement, which the Review- 
er adduces, are mostly trivial. At the same timg, there is a 
smartness and evident taste for strong coloring in Froude, which 
excite a certain degree of distrust, and make us regret the 
absence of more abundant, and explicit marginal evidence for the 
statements of the text. As a lively and powerful picture of an 
eventful portion of Elizabeth’s reign, the later volumes of this 
work will always maintain a very high rank. In some other as- 
pects, as a historical production, it is, in a marked degree, defi- 
cient. The Constitutional History of this formative and preg- 
nant period is very scantily and imperfectly treated. A student 
of the growth of the English system of government must resort 
to Hallam and other writers, for he will derive little satisfaction 
from Froude. The greatest defect, however, is in the way in 
which the ecclesiastical history of England is treated. Much 
complaint is made, and with some justice, of the hostility and 
contempt with which the English Episcopal Church is uniformly 
mentioned. What a meagre and, in many respects, positively in- 
correct idea of the progress and character of Protestantism in 
England would be gained, if a reader were shut up to the in- 
stractions of this history! The Author is one of the free-thinkers 
of the “ earnest” type, and, with all his vigor and terseness, is not 
free from the cant of his school. Many sentences and paragraphs 
sound like an echo of some of the old, oracular utterances of 
Carlyle. In fact, the moral judgments of Froude are not only 
untrustworthy, but are often vacillating and inconsistent. It is 
not without indignation that one reads (Vol. L, pp. 35, 36) the 
observations upon the war in the Netherlands, and the expedi- 
ency of a surrender to Spain on the part of the heroic people who 
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were founding a Great Republic, and giving an immortal example of 
self-sacrificing patriotism. Mr. Froude’s estimate of the character 
of Mary of Scotland is a righteous one, and will do something to 
dispel the halo which still lingers about the brow of this intel- 
lectual, energetic, fascinating, but bad, mischievous woman. So 
his unveiling of the mendacity, fickleness, imprudence, selfish- 
ness, and other evil traits of Elizabeth, will aid in correcting tho 
exaggerated impression relative to her sagacity and genius, 
which has not been dislodged from the popular mind. Wherever 
she departed from Burghley’s counsels, she uniformly blundered. 
We must say of Froude’s book, as of so many other books, that 
being so good, itis a pity that it is not better. In these last vol. 
umes there is, at least, nothing so ufterly unpardonable as the de- 
fense of the atrocious murder of Sir Thomas More, and the hardly 
less iniquitous execution of Cromwel, whom, it will be remember- 
ed, Froude praises through his whole career up to the very steps 
of the scaffold, but there turns round and apologises for his de- 
struction. The story of intrigue and deception is spun out, in 
these volumes, to a somewhat wearisome length; and if Froude, 
in case he proceeded, were to continue his narrative with the 
same minuteness, it may be well that he stops at this point. We 
think, however, that the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign might 
well have been presented with more brevity and condensation, 
and thus completeness be given to a work which is really left a 
fragment. Portions of history may profitably be written in this 
detailed fashion, but life is too short to render it possible for the 
whole long story of human affairs to be thus narrated. 


MommseEn’s History or Rome, Votume II.—The first volume 
of this work was noticed at some length in the last Number of 
the New Englander. The one now before us takes up the history 
at the opening of the wars with Carthage, in 264 B. C., and car- 
ries it forward through about a century, to the close of the third 
Macedonian war in 168. To most readers, probably, it will 
appear a much more interesting book than its predecessor. In the 
twilight of the early centuries of Rome, little "more can be seen 
than the great outlines of political and social institutions, and the 





* The History of Rome. By Taropon Mommesen., Translated by the Rev. 
Wittram P. Dicxsoy, D. D. Volume II. New York; Charles Scribner & Co. 
1870, 12mo. pp. 568. 
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progressive changes which they undergo. The first volume from 
the necessity of the case was mainly a constitutional history, 
without the interest which belongs to a continuous narrative and 
to personal characters and fortunes. But with the Punic wars we 
come to a period for which the sources of authentic history, 
though for times nearer to our own they would seem lamentably 
defective. are for the ancient world tolerably abundant. The 
events, too, unlike the petty wars of the early republic, are on a 
scale of imperial magnitude, and draw after them consequences of 
enduring and incalculable importance. The hundred years in- 
cluded in this volume are, on the whole, the best century of 
Roman history,—distinguished by the greatest vigor, the most 
heroic efforts, the severest sacrifices, and the most dazzling suc- 
cesses. The republic is now at the acme of its strength and glory. 
The seeds of its decay and dissolution are, indeed, already sown, 
especially by the devastations of the Hannibalian war, destroying 
that class of peasant proprietors, of small land-owners, which con- 
stituted the real strength of the state. But the symptoms of de- 
cline did not become manifest and alarming until some time after 
the battle of Pydna. 

Of all the historic personages who appear in this volume, the 
grandest figure by far is that of the great Carthaginian, Hannibal. 
We quote the passage in which Mommsen introduces him to the 
reader : 


“ The voice of his comrades now summoned him—the tried, although youthful 
general—to the chief command, and he could now execute the designs for which 
his father and brother-in-law had lived and died. He took possession of the in- 
heritance, and he was worthy of it. His eontemporaries tried to cast stains of 
various sorts on his character; the Romans charged him with cruelty, the Car- 
thaginians with covetousness; and it is true that he hated as only Oriental natures 
know how to hate, and that a general who never fell short of money and stores 
can hardly have been other than eovetous, But though anger, and envy, and 
meanness have written his history, they have not availed to mar the pure and 
noble image which it presents. Laying aside wretched inventions which furnish 
their own refutation, and some things which his lieutenants were guilty of doing 
in his name, nothing occurs in the accounts regarding him which may not be jus- 
tified in the circumstances and according to the international law, of the times; 
and all agree in this, that he combined in rare perfection discretion and enthusi- 
asm, caution and energy. He was peculiarly marked by that inventive crafti- 
ness, which forms one of the leading traits of the Phoenician character ; he was 
fond of taking singular and unexpected routes; ambushes and stratagems of all 
sorts were familiar to him; and he studied the character of his antagonists with 
unprecedented care. By an unrivalled system of espionage—he had spies even 
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in Rome—he kept himself informed of the projects of the enemy; he himself 
was frequently seen wearing disguises and false hair, in order to procure informa- 
tion on some point or other. Every page of the history of the period attests his 
genius as a general; and his gifts as a statesman were, after the peace with Rome, 
no less conspicuously displayed in his reform of the Carthaginian constitution, and 
in the unparalleled influence which, as a foreign exile, he exercised in the cabi- 
nets of the Eastern powers. The power which he wielded over men is shown by 
his incomparable control over an army of various nations and many tongues—an 
army which never in the worst times mutinied against him. He was agreat man ; 
wherever he went, he riveted the eyes of all.” 


The current belief that the policy of Rome towards the repub- 
lics of Greece was from the outset an aggressive one, designed to 
encroach upon their rights and crush their independence, is warm- 
ly combated by Mommsen. After describing the proclamation of 
freedom for the Greek states by Flamininus in 196, he says: 


“Tt is only contemptible disingenuousness or weakly sentimentality, which can 
fail to perceive that the Romans were entirely in earnest in the liberation of 
Greece; and the reason why the plan so nobly projected resulted in so wretched 
a structure, is to be sought only in the complete moral and political disorganiza- 
tion of the Hellenic people. It was no small matter, that a mighty nation should 
have suddenly, with its powerful arm, brought the land, which it had been 
accustomed to regard as its primitive home and the shrine of its intellectual and 
higher interests, into the possession of full freedom, and should have conferred on 
every community in it deliverance from foreign taxation and foreign garrisons, 
aud the unlimited right of self-government; it is mere paltriness that sees in 
this nothing save political calculation. Political calculation suggested to the 
Romans the possibility of liberating Greece; it was converted into a reality by 
the Hellenic sympathies that were at that time indescribably powerful in Rome, 
and above all in Flamininus himself. If the Romans are liable to any reproach, 
it is that all of them, and in particular Flamininus, who overcame the well-found- 
ed scruples of the senate, allowed the magic charm of the Hellenic name to pre- 
vent them from perceiving in all its extent the wretched character of the Greek 
states of that period, and from putting a stop at once to the proceedings of com- 
munities who, owing to the entipathiee that prevailed alike in their internal and 
their mutual relations,, neither knew how to act nor how to keep quiet. What 
was really necessary, as things stood, was at once to put an end to such a free- 
dom, equally pitiful and pernicious, by means of asuperior power permanently 
present on the spot; the feeble policy of sentiment, with all its apparent human- 
ity, was far more cruel than the sternest occupation would have been.” 


The volume closes with a series of chapters on “the govern- 
ment and the governed,” on “the management of land and of 
capital,” on “faith and manners,” on “literature and art,”’— 
which represent with masterly skill and power the social and intel- 
lectual conditions of the Romans during this period. From the 
last of these chapters we quote an impressive passage on the later 
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Attic comedy, which, as adapted to the Roman stage by Plautus, 
Terence, and others, forms the staple of the Roman comic drama: 


“ The national-Hellenic poetry has preserved, even in this its last creation, its 
indestructible plastic vigor; but the delineation of character is here copied from 
without rather than reproduced from inward experience, and the more so, the 
more the task approaches the really poetical * * * Yet the blame of this 
want of depth in the portraying of character, and generally of the whole poetical 
and moral hollowness of this new comedy, lay less with the comic writers than 
with the nation as a whole, Every thing distinctively Greek was expiring; 
fatherland, national faith, domestic life, all nobleness of action and sentiment 
were gone ; poetry, history, and philosophy were inwardly exhausted ; and noth- 
ing remained to the Athenian save the school, the fish-market, and the brothel. 
It is no matter of wonder, and hardly a matter of blame, that poetry, whose 
office it is to shed a glory over human existence, could make nothing more out of 
such a life than the Menandrian comedy presents tous. * * * It is not a re- 
proach tothe poet that he occupies the level of his epoch. Comedy was not the 
cause, but the effect of the corruption that prevailed in the national life. But it is 
necessary, more especially with a view to estimate correctly the influence of these 
comedies on the life of the Roman people, to point out the abyss that yawned be 
neath all that polish and elegance. The coarseness and obscenities, which Menand- 
er, indeed, in some measure avoided, but of which there is no lack in the other poets, 
are the least part of the evil. Features far worse are, the dreadful aspect of life 
as a desert in which the only oases are love-making and intoxication; the fearfu!'y 
prosaic monotony, in which any thing resembling enthusiasm is to be found only 
among sharpers whose heads have been turned by their own swindling, and who 
prosecute the trade of cheating with some sort of zeal; and above all, that im- 
moral morality with which the pieces of Menander in particular are garnished: 
Vice is chastised, virtue is rewarded, and any peccadilloes are covered by con- 
version at or after marriage. There are pieces, such as the 7rinwmmus of Plau- 
tus and several of Terence, in which al! the characters down to the slaves possess 
some admixture of virtue; all swarm with honest men who allow deception on 
their behalf, with maidenly virtue whenever possible, with lovers equally favored 
and making love in company; moral commonplaces and well-turned ethical max- 
ims abound, A finale of reconciliation, such as that of the Bacchides, where the 
swindling sons and the swindled fathers, by way of a good conclusion, al! go to 
carouse together in the brothel, presents a corruption of morals thoroughly 
worthy of Kotzebue.” 


Tae Lire or Miss Mrrrorp,* as told by herself in these vol- 
umes of letters to her friends, was a very sad life, darkened by 
constant shadows, which were as constantly lighted up by the per- 
petual sunshine of a buoyant and kindly nature. On the Thursday 
before ‘her death, which was in distinct and near prospect, she 
thus wrote to a friend. ‘It has pleased Providence to preserve to 





* The Life of Mary Russell Mitford, told by herself in letters to her friends. 
Edited by the Rev. A. G. K. L’Esraaner. In two volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1870. 
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me my calmness of mind, clearness of intellect, and also my power 
of reading by day and by night; and, which is still more, my love 
of poetry and literature, my cheerfulness, and my enjoyment of 
little things. This very day, not only my common pensioners, the 
dear robins, but a saucy troop of sparrows, and a little shining 
bird of passage whose name I forget, have all been pecking at 
once at their tray of bread-crumbs outside the window. Poor 
pretty things! how much delight there is in those common objects, 
if people but learn to enjoy them: and I really think that the feel- 
ing for these simple pleasures is increasing with the increase of 
education.” 

This letter, written at the age of sixty-seven, gives expression 
to certain prominent traits of character, such as were conspicuous 
in many of her writings. But they do scant justice to the more 
serious and noble traits of filial devotion and self-sacrifice, of con- 
stant and painful labor and sorrow—of sustained patience and 
sweetness under constant mortification, and of an honest religious 
peace and faith, long-delayed, but given at last when it was most 
needed, Few of the many who will read this life will fail to be 
the wiser for the reading, though all may well be thesadder. The 
multitudes who were delighted at the first and cheerful pictures 
which this merry writer gave them of nature and society in rural 
England, did not dream that these sketches were written under a 
constant pressure of sorrow, but those who learn the painful secret, 
wili not admire the writer or her works any the less for this dis- 
covery, though they will wonder at both the more. The moral 
value of this collection of letters is of the highest, and it is still 
more highly to be praised in our country than in England, inas- 
much as not a few of our gifted writers are somewhat morbidly 
disposed to cherish discontent and envy, under what they call 
their ill-requited services. In other respects than as they give us 
so ample a revelation of a very noble character and so beautiful 
and truthful a picture of a truly noble life, they will be variously 
estimated by different persons, according to the point of view from 
which they study them. Some will regard them as overloaded 
with petty personal and domestic details, as super-abounding in 
the small gossip concerning men and events that are now deserv- 
edly forgotten—a representation of a state of society which was 
in many respects more frivolous and petty than that which has 
happily taken its place in similar circles. Others will not agree 
with many of the personal preferences of the writer, as her de- 
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voted admiration for Napoleon, O’Connel, and Cobbett, and her 
equally unreasonable dislike of all descriptions of Conservatives 
and Tories. Her critical estimates of authors and their works, 
both living and dead, will be positively and sorely offensive to not 
afew. Their occasional capriciousness and superficiality will be 
more scandalous in the eyes of many men. She says hard things 
and pungent things of the works of Thackeray, Dickens, of Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, andis not always complimentary to 
Walter Scott or Wordsworth, to both of whom she became more 
than reconciled at a subsequent period. But none of her caprices 
and prejudices and dislikes are malicious or inveterate, and all 
bear the marks of an honest, if it be a hasty mind, of an impual- 
sive but true-hearted temper. One of the most interesting of her 
loves was that which she cherished for Miss Barrett, aferwards 
Mrs. Browning. The letters which she addressed to her, and the 
terms in which she spoke of her in her letters to others, are alto- 
gether delightful. To one class of readers these volumes may be 
of special service, as they will be likely to be of special interest to 
them--to the not few female writers of every grade in which 
this country abounds, and the very much more numerous class of 
female Jittérateurs, with which perhaps we super-abound. The 
lessons of wisdom, of patience, and hope which they inculcate 
for all such, will suggest themselves to every reader. Many bles- 
sings must follow the memory of so bright an example of brilliant 
and varied talents, consecrated to filial duty. 


Lies or James Hamiron, D.D.*—The author of the “ Royal 
Preacher” was himself a man of rich and royal mind, to whom 
nothing was too great and nothing too small in God’s works for 
him to love. He was like the “Preacher” of old, conversant with 
every tree and plant, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
that runneth on the wall. While yet a young man ministering to 
his rural flock at Abernyte, he was in the habit of carrying the 
wild flowers he had gathered on the way into the pulpit, and of 
expatiating upon them, much to the wondermeat of his stern, old 
fashioned Scotch hearers; and on one occasion, having obtained 
possession of the big branch of a fig tree he used it to illustrate 
a scriptural lesson. A plain woman from a neighboring parish, 
full of fervid zeal for spiritual things, seeing the young preacher 





* Life of James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. By Wittiam Arnot, Edinburgh. 
Second Edition, New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 1870. 
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flourishing his branch of green leaves above his head, was seized 
with a holy horror, and, after the sermon, waiting in the aisle for 
him to come down from the pulpit, she thus accosted him: “Oh 
Maister Hamilton, hoo do ye gie them fig leaves when they’re 
hungerin for the bread of life.” But Master Hamilton had some- 
thing more than fig leaves to give his hearers; as a fruitful minis- 
try of twenty-six years at the National Scotch Church, Regent 
Street, London,—the most important Presbyterian church south 
of the Tweed—might testify. Yet, eminent preacher as he was, 
perhaps he did more for the world by his pen, as a writer of tracts, 
essays, and short biographies, such as Church in the House, Mem- 
oir of Lady Colquhoun, Our Christian Classics, and above all, 
The Royal Preacher, which works have been extensively read in 
this country. His biographer, noticing this fact, says “it would 
not have been amiss, all circumstances considered, if our brothers 
beyond the Atlantic had felt in their pockets for the author of 
works they so much admired.” 

A contemporary and personal friend of Robert McCheyne and 
Edward Irving, he had something of his own—a tireless energy 
in doing good, and a literary genius of considerable power—to 
make him worthy of such companionship. His fresh love of na- 
ture and his vivid poetic fancy, vitalizing what he wrote, were 
his chief qualities as a writer. Genial, cheerful, sagacious, ardent, 
energetic, devoted, he filled an important place in the religious 
world, without being a man of extraordinary powers. This vol- 
ume is a handsome one, and is accompanied by a good portrait. 


Memorrk oF Rey. Wittiam C. Burns.*—In mach the same 
style as the above volume, the Carters have just brought out a 
reprint of the biography of the saintly Scotch missionary, Wil- 
liam Burns. A characteristic portrait of Burns, in his Chinese 
dress, adorns the volume. Burns was a life-long friend of James 
Hamilton’s, and the two were brought up in neighboring parishes, 
He was also a friend of Robert Murray McCheyne’s, and the first 
part of his life belongs to that circle of remarkable revivals of re- 





® Memoir of the Rev. Wm. C. Burns, M. A., Missionary to China from the 
English Presbyterian Church, By the Rev. Istay Buans, D.D., Professor of 
Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

“ Watch those in all things, endure afflictions (or hardships), do the work of an 
evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.” 2Tim. 4-5. 

New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 580 Broadway. 1870. 
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ligion in Dundee, Perth, and the north of Scotland, of which 
Dundee and McCheyne formed the center. The life of Burns 
may, in fact, be divided into two distinct periods—the one, that of 
revival preacher, and the other, that of a foreign missionary. In 
his first capacity he visted Ireland and Canada. His preaching 
was attended with many of the powerful manifestations that sig. 
nalized the preaching of Whitefield and Wesley. He endured 
the rage of men and of mobs. His preaching, whose effects in 
some instances were like those that followed the preaching of the 
apostle Peter, is thus described by one who knew him intimately : 
“ He had no pathos, no fancy, little natural enthusiasm, and not 
much that could be called natural eloquence; but he had a firm 
grasp of gospel truth, a capacity for clear and forcible statement, 
and a voice capable of commanding any audience, however large, 
in the church, in the street, in the field; and when the power of 
the Spirit rested upon him, there were the thunders of Sinai in 
all their terrors, the still small voice of the gospel in much of its 
tenderness, the fervent fluency of a tongue touched with a live 
coal from the altar, the irrepressible urgency of one standing be- 
tween the living and the dead, the earnest pressing of salvation 
that would accept no refusal; himself standing consciously and 
evidently in the presence of the great God, with heaven, and hell, 
and the souls of men, open before him, with Jesus Christ filling his 
heart with his love and pouring grace into his lips, and with mul- 
titudes before him weeping for sorrow over discovered sin, or for 
joy in a discovered Saviour.” But he was pledged to the mis- 
sionary work, having formally offered himself at the age of twenty- 
four to go to Hindustan. Following out his early impulse, at the 
age of thirty-two, still a young man in years, though worn with 
manifold labors and journeyings for the cause of Christ, he em- 
barked for China, to commence, as he regarded it, his real work 
of life. He plunged into that great empire, as if single-handed 
he expected to conquer it for his Master. He was all things to 
all men, that he might win some to Christ. He put off the Eu- 
ropean, and became, in all but his Christian heart, a Chinese. His 
method of operations was highly primitive and apostolic. Hav- 
ing learned the language, he preached, as he had opportunity, 
directly to the people, sometimes quite alone, or accompanied in 
his journeyings and boat excursions by a single native helper. 
But we refer the reader to the book itself, which deserves to stand 
by the side of Dr. Wayland’s Life of Judson—the two men not 
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being dissimilar in their energy of faith, Both were holy men, 
consecrated to a holy work. “Of the results of his work in the 
Chinese field, it is difficult to speak, Undoubtedly his life there 
was far more powerful as an influence than an agency. It was 
not so much by what he said or by what he did, as by what he 
was, that he made his presence felt over so wide a surface of that 
vast land.” In these days, when the work of foreign missions 
seems to languish, the example of this fearless Pauline missionary 
is stimulating and salutary. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Tennyson's Hoty Gratt, AND oTrHEeR Porems.*—The medieval 
legends of the Arthurian cycle seem to have had a peculiar inter- 
est and attraction for the mind of Tennyson. It is said that in his 
youth he formed the plan of composing an epic poem, extended 
and comprehensive, with King Arthur for its hero, In the col- 
lection of his poems published in 1843, there was a piece entitled 
“ Morte d’ Arthur,” which was understood to bea fragment of the 
intended epic, and destined to form, in whole or in part, its closing 
canto. But nearly thirty years have passed, and the brilliant piece 
is still only a fragment. Perhaps the poet found his subject- 
wanting in the uflity of action and interest required for epic com- 
position Perhaps he distrusted himself, doubting whether his« 
powers of construction and development were sufficient for a great 
narrative poem. At all events, he has contented himself with. 
working up detached incidents and episodes of the great story. 
Four of these, entitled “ Enid,” “ Vivien,” “Elaine,” and “ Gui- 
nevere,” make up the book called “ Idylls of the King,” which 
appeared in 1859. And now four others, “The Coming of Ar- 
thur,” “The Holy Grail,” “ Pelleas and Ettare,” and ‘The Pass- 
ing of Arthur,” are found in the volume before us, and form 
about three-fourths of its contents. Only the last of these pieces 
is not wholly new; it consists of the “Morte d’ Arthur,” just 
mentioned, with a prefixed description of the battle in Lyonnesse, 
“that last weird battle in the West,” ending with the single com- 
bat of Arthur and Modred, in which the latter is slain outright, 
and the former mortally wounded. 


The maxim that “to the pure all things are pure” 


is strikingly 











* The Holy Grail, and other Poems, By Atrazp Tennyson, D. C, L., Poet 
Laureate. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 202. 
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illustrated in our poet’s treatment of these Arthurian legends, 
The easy-going morality of the medieval story-tellers, their light 
tone of mockery, their gay and riant disregard of moral restraints, 
- all this disappears under the hands of the modern reciter. Here the 
moral element is uppermost. The pleasant vices of men meet 
with no indulgence or tenderness. The ruinous effects of lawless 
passion are painted in the darkest colors. The very conception of 
his theme makes the poet a preacher of righteousness. It is the 
grand aim of his royal hero to be the founder of a society in 
which purity, justice, equity, charity, and every other virtue, 
shall be exercised and exemplified, which shall redress all injuries, 
reform all abuses, and change the face of the world. Such was 
the purpose of his Round Table, “that goodliest fellowship of 
famous knights, whereof this world holds record.” But this 
hoped for paradise was lost through the weakness of its Eve. 
Queen Guinevere was the loveliest and most gracious of mortal 
women ; but she could not appreciate the transcendent greatness 
and nobleness of her lord, and had no sympathy for his lofty and 
far-reaching aims. Her affections became tixed upon Lancelot, the 
stoutest of Arthur’s knights, a man brave and generous-minded, 
capable of high aspiration, capable of keen remorse, but without 
moral energy and steadiness. The guilty passim of Lancelot and 
Guinevere is the fatal cancer which eats away the strength and 
soundness of the Arthurian society, and at last destroys its exist- 
ence. 

Among the legends of the Round Table there is one which by 
its own nature is specially adapted to moral uses, such as our poet 
has in view. We refer to the story of the Holy Grail, the cup 
ased by our Lord in his institution of the Eucharist,—or, as Sir 
Percivale describes it, when, having exchanged the helmet for the 
cowl, he tells the story to an old brother of his convent: 


“The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own. 
This, from the blessed land of Aromat— 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o'er Moriah, the good saint , 
Arimathean Joseph, journeying brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossyms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 
And there awhile it bode; and if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heal’d at once, 
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By faith, of all his ills ; but then the times 
Grew to such evil that the Holy cup 
Was caught away to Heaven and disappear'd.” 


Now it chanced that a holy nun, sister of Percivale, had an 
ecstatic vision of the Grail, and, by reporting this, excited the 
hope that the lost treasure might be recovered, “and all the 
world be healed.” Then a sudden and strange appearance awak- 
ened the enthusiasm of Arthur’s knights, and the best among them 
vowed a vow to spend a twelvemonth and a day in quest of the 
Holy Grail. Arthur, who was not present at the time, heard of 
the act with disapproval and regret, foreseeing the dangers and 
evils that would come of it, but did not interfere to prevent the 
fulfilment of the vow. In the quest which followed, the only suc- 
cessful seekers were Galahad, Percivale, Bors, and Lancelot. The 
last, on account of his secret sin, obtained only a troubled and 
doubtful glimpse of the object sought. Galahad, the maiden 
knight, whose heart was pure, enjoyed the fullness of the beati- 
fic vision, but with it passed away from earth into! the heavenly 
world. Percivale, who followed him, and had a distant view of 
the Grail, lost all relish for an earthly life and resolved to spend 
his remaining days in a cloister. In describing the adventures of 
these knights, our author has lavished all his wealth of imagina- 
tion and expression. We quote the ending of Galahad, as told by 
his companion, Percivale: 


“There rose a hill that none but man could climb, 
Scarred with a hundred wintry watercourses — 
Storm at the top, and, when we gain’d it, storm 
Round us and death ; for every moment glanced 
His silver arms and gloom’d: so quick and thick 
The lightnings here and there to left aud right 
Struck, till the dry old trunks about us, dead, 

Yea, rotten with a hundred years of death, 
Sprang into fire; and at the base we found 
On either hand, as far as eye could see, 
A great black swamp and of an evil smell, 
Part black, part whitened with the bones of men, 
Not to be crost save that some ancient king 
Had built a way, where, linked with many a bridge, 
A thousand piers ran into the Great Sea. 
And Galahad fled along them bridge by bridge, 
And every bridge as quickly as he crost 
Sprang into fire and vanished, tho’ I yearn’d 
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To follow; and thrice above him all the heavens 
Open’d and blazed with thunder such as seem’d 
Shoutings of all the sons of God; and first 

At once I saw him far on the great sea, 

In silver-shining armor starry -clear ; 

+” * * ” . 8 

And o’er his head the holy vessel hung 

Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 

For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 
Then in a moment when they blazed again 
Opening, I saw the host of little stars 

Down on the waste, and straight oeyond the star 
I saw the spiritual city and all ber spires 

And gateways in a glory like one pearl, 

No larger, tho’ the goal of all the saints, 

Strike from the sea; and from the star there shot 
A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 

Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail, 

Which never eyes on earth again shall see.” 


It is evident that in this quest of the Holy Grail, Tennyson in- 
tends to symbolize the conduct of those who forsake the tasks 
that lie in their path, the necessary labors of life and society, to 
pursue a distant and lofty good, a virtue and excellence beyond 
the reach of common men. All who seek salvation for themselves 
or for the world by turning aside from the honest, faithful dis- 
charge of immediate and clearly indicated duties, may lay to 
heart the teachings of this poem. These teachings are best seen 
in the closing words of King Arthur: 


* And spake I not too truly, O my knights ? 
Was I too dark a prophet, when I said 
To those who went upon the Holy Quest 
That most of them would follow wandering fires, 
Lost in the quagmire,—lost to me and gone, 
And ieft me gazing at a barren board, 
And a lean order—searce return’d a tithe— 
And out of those to whom the vision came 
My greatest hardly will believe he saw ; 
Another hath beheld it afar off, 
And leaving human wrongs to right themselves, 
Cares but to pass into the silent life. 
And one hath had the vision face to face, 
And now his chair desires him here in vain, 
However they may crown him otherwhere. 
And some among you hold that if the king 
Had seen the sight he would have sworn the vow : 
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Not easily, seeing that the king must guard 

That which he rules, and is but as the hind 

To whom a space of Jand is given to plough, 
Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work be done; but, being done, 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eye-ball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 

But vision,” 





There has been of late a good deal of discussion as to whether 
Tennyson is really a great poet. A critic in the (London) 
Quarterly Review has undertaken to reduce the poet to bis trae 
dimensions. He finds him not to be a master in science and 
philosophy, and says that when he touches on social and political 
questions, he does it with much candor but little success. It can 
hardly be expected, even of great poets, that they should be pre- 
eminent in these departments. But if it be the poet’s duty to< 
“watch what main currents draw the age” (the language is Ten- 
nyson’s), we think that few have discharged it more faithfully and 
truly. The tendencies of advanced thought and the movements 
of society in the present age are, it seems to us, reflected with ex- 
traordinary vividness and force in some of his poems, particularly 
in his marvellous “In Memoriam.” That he does not stand aloof 
from the social progress of the time is abundantly shown by 
“The Princess :” twenty-five years ago, when as yet the woman 
question was scarcely heard of, he felt its coming power and im- 
portance. But the critic to whom we refer has a heavier charge 
to bring. Tennyson, he tells us, is wanting in dramatic power. 
How many of England’s great poets are not liable to the same 
imputation? Not Spenser, certainly, nor Milton (though some of 
his works are dramatic in form), nor’Byron, nor Wordsworth. 
There are many who regard Browning as a dramatic genius; but 
the introspective monologues in which his persons go through a 
kind of self-dissection, an elaborate analysis of their feelings and 
motives, are very different from those truly dramatic works where 
the persons manifest their characters unconsciously in words and 
actions. That Tennyson does not regard himself as gifted with 
this faculty may be presumed from the fact that, while he has 
tried his powers in many directions, he has abstained wholly from 
dramatic composition. But one who had not a ‘profound insight 
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into the human heart could never have written “ In Memoriam.’ 
We find in that poem many passages where evanescent or rudi- 
mentary feelings are represented with a matchless subtlety of 
apprehension and expression. As we read it, we learn to know 
ourselves ; we recognize states of mind that have belonged to our 
own past experience, but were so obscure, shadowy, undeveloped, 
that we were never properly conscious of their existence. 

There is a place, doubtless, for negative criticism. It is proper 
to point out the deficiencies even of the greatest minds. But it is 
more gracious, more instructive, more useful, to criticise them 
from the positive side, to acknowledge and appreciate what is 
valuable in their works. What have they given to the world? 
What elements of truth and beauty, what sources of enjoyment or 
incitement, have they added to the common stock? Let the 
critic look at Tennyson in this way, duly considering the variety 
of his works both in substance and in form, considering their fin- 
ish of workmanship, their perfection of rhythm, their condensed 
fullness of meaning, their moral elevation and purity ; and, if he 
thinks as we do, he will conclude that, with the exception of 
Shakespeare, no English poet has been on the whole more richly 
endowed, or has left a more precious legacy to after times. Many, 
we know, will regard this as a most exaggerated estimate. We 
cannot here debate the point, even if any debate could be expect- 
ed to give a result which all would accept. We will content our- 
selves with giving one more extract, taken from “The Passing of 
Arthur ;” and if any one, having read it attentively, thinks that 
any but a great poet could have written it, we shall be willing to 
differ from him in opinion. 


* Then rose the king and moved his host by night, 
And ever push’d Sir Modred. league by league, 
Back to the sunset bound of Lyonnesse, 

A land of old upheaven from the abyss 

By fire, to sink into the abyss again ; 

Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 
And the long mountain ended in a coast 

Of ever-shifting eand, and far away 

The phantom circle of a moaning sea. 

There the pursuer could pursue no more, 

And he that fled no further fly the king; 

And then, that day, when the great light of heaven 
Burn’d at his lowest in the rolling year, 

On the waste sand by the waste sea they closed. 























The Earthly Paradise. 


Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 

Like this last, dim, weird battle of the West. 

A death-white mist slept over sand and sea: 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear, and ev’n on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought, 
For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 
And friend slew friend, not knowing whom he slew; 
And some had visions out of golden youth, 

And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 

Look in upon the battle; and in the mist 

Was many a noble deed, many a base.” 


Tae Eartaty Parapise—Parr III.*—Here is Mr. Morris’s 
second volume, with only half the number of stories that the first 
contained. He promises another to complete the full set of two 
for each month in the year. What a marvel of productive power he 
is! Can any other poet be named who would undertake such a task 
and perform it so successfully? The very promise to versify these 
ancient tales, and to supply a fixed number of them without losing 
his hold on the interest of his readers, has some hardihood in it. 
Would Scott have ventured to predict the number of the Waverley 
novels, or Tennyson that of the Idylls of the King? Not less to 
be admired than this confidence is the success which justifies it. 
Readers of poetry know what the first volume was, and we can 
safely assure them that they need not fear disappointment in going 
on to the second. The skill in selection, the variety of treatment, 
the simple, steady progress of narrative, the delicate, sympathetic 
reproduction of ancient stories, the purity and power of feeling— 
all are here as they were there. But in this second instalment the 
proportion of classic to Norse stories is changed. Only 88 pagcs 
out of 382, if we may be pardoned for having counted, are given 
to the Greek myths, and they seem to us less valuable than the 
others. Yet the first one of all, the Death of Paris, we could not 
spare, and the third one, the story of Rhodope, unclassical as it is 
in its tone, carries the reader on with singular fascination and will 
linger long in his memory. If any one will look at the original 
story in a few lines of Strabo copied by AZlian, he will see on 
how slight a hint Mr. Morris has built up this striking poem. It 
suggests the story of Cinderella by the main feature of its plot, 





* The Earthly Paradise. A Poem. By Witttam Morais, author of “ The 
Life and Death of Jason.” Part III. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 
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yet how unlike is the strange character it develops. A woman of 
perfect beauty in a lowly home, living her daily life in a cold, me- 
chanical way, inspiring love in many hearts yet returning it not 
at all except in scant measure to her old father, a puzzle to others 
and to herself, and all because she has a mysterious consciousness 
that she is destined for a higher life—is it not a strange concep- 
tion? It seems almost an allegory of the conflict between love and 
ambition. To us the most perfect work of art in all the book is 
the description of the killing of Paris in the first two pages. The 
picture of the Greek and Trojan armies, tired of the war and only 
keeping it alive by skirmishing, the gloomy discouragement of 
the Greeks, the awkward coming out of Philoktetes, the aimless- 
ness of his shooting, the contrast between him and the dainty 
warrior whom he slays in the very feathers of their arrows, the 
weather itself in sympathy with the deed,—such things make the 
narrative wonderfully vivid and impressive. It strikes us as Ho- 
meric; there can be no higher praise. 

When we turn to the Norse stories in this volume, we find our- 
selves in a very different world. The first and second have the 
same character that marked most of those in the first volume. A 
sort of magic rules in them, quite different from the supernatural 
action of the gods in Greek myths. In both appears the dream 
of 2 union of man with beings of another race, that wide-spread 
idea which shows the power of our desire to penetrate the mys- 
tery of the invisible world about us. In both too we find in dif- 
ferent forms the deep feeling of unsatisfied longing which breathes 
in all modern literature. In each a man is put on probation, to 
show whether he can deny himself present gratification ; he fails, 
and loses all his happiness. He fails because he has not 

“The calm, wise heart that knoweth how to rest, 
The hear: too kind to snatch out at the best, 
Since it is part of all, each thing a part 
Beloved alike of that wide-loving heart.” 

And what is the “land east of the sun?” Is it not the land 
to which at first John was taken by his love ? Is it not the unattain- 
able land of our dreams, ihe “ Earthly Paradise” itself? The last 
story in the book is the one which will probably most interest the 
majority of Mr. Morris’s readers, because it is the most real and 
human. It is a story of Iceland life at the time of the introduc- 
tion there of Christianity. There is no magic in it. It is a plain 
story of human love and hate, with the wildness of the race and 
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the time, but with the nobility and tenderness of the men and 
women of the North in it too. It reminds one, in spite of the 
many points of difference, of the story of King Arthur and Gui- 
nevere. Both spring from the same general stock; both show 
nearly the same ideals of human character. Both are healthier 
reading than the morbid fantastic novels of our day. 

Who will tell us whence Mr. Mortis draws his Norse stories ? 
No oneofhis reviewers condescends to so much pedantry, so far as 
we have seen. Yet we confess we should be very glad to be told. 
Are they all to be found in the © folk-lore” of northern Europe, or 
are they the rich outgrowth of his own Norse-born imagination ? 
The power of invention shown in the prologue to the whole poem, 
proves him not incapable of producing them, yet we would rather 
believe that the germs of them all lie somewhere in the mass of 
stories with which the world delighted and instracted itself in the 
days of its ignorance. Who will answer our questions ? 

He who seeks charming stories, told in varied rhythm, for a 
leisure hour, can find them nowhere better than here. Here is the 
sensual love of the old world without impurity, the domestic love 
of the Germanic race without sentimentality ; here are mysteries 
of fate and energies of human will; here are friendship, valor, 
truth, in all their might; and falsehood, self-seeking, and meanness, 
in their short-lived power; here is the tangled web of human life 
as men of all ages have looked upon and wondered at it. 


Leicu Hunt's “ Day py tHe Fire, erc.”* proves the words of 
Charles Lamb concerning him, to be literally true, that he was 
“matchless as a fire-side companion.” The present volume contains 
almost the last gleanings from various periodicals, as “ The Reflec- 
tor,” “The Examiner,” “The Indicator,” “The London Journal,” 
“The Monthly Chronicle,” and “The New Monthly Magazine,” 
and “were written at widely different periods of the author’s life 
—in his early manhood, middle life, and old age.” Their topics 
are as various as the subjects of a midsummer night's dream, and 
bizarre, grotesque, and amusing, and they are as disconnected with 
one another. But they are all treated with a similar delicacy of 
handling—with a touch as light as that of a fairy’s pencil, and the 
odor that is is emitted from one and all is as sweet and as evanes- 
cent as that which is breathed in a summer’s evening. The 





*A Day sy tae Fire; and other papers, hitherto uncollected, by Lereu Huyt’ 
Boston: Roberts & Brothers. 
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mingled humor and wit—the subtle satire and kindliness, are as 
interesting as the graver sentiment of love and duty which under- 
lies many of the seemingly half profane and broadly spoken es- 
says. Leigh Hunt is not to be judged or condemned for an ocea- 
sional sneer at what he should have more carefully considered and 
would in that way have better understood. He was remarkable 
for his purity and elevation, considering the sad set of authors 
and critics of the Byron school with whom he was so intimately 
associated. The occasional slips which he makes bear no compar- 
ison with that which is good and charitable and soothing—and on 
the human side, and in the sphere of the minor moralities, is truly 
Christian. 


Gorrne’s “ Hermann anp Dorotuea.”*—Miss Frothingham’s 
translation of the favorite Idyll “Hermann and Dorothea” comes to 
us in beautiful form, which it well deserves for its skillful execu- 
tion. To write English hexameters is not an easy task. We are 
by no means certain that it is any the easier because the original 
German is in the same measure. So far as we have compared the 
translation with the original, we find it not only faithful, but very 
dexterously composed, and the English is certainly as smooth and 
well chosen as could be conceived possible. Such a work is a 
positive addition to our literature, as it will give pleasure and 
tears to many readers, young and old. The simplicity, truthful- 
ness, the wisdom and tenderness, of the poem will win many 
hearts. 


Aversacu’s Works.t—Leypoldt & Holt seem to be the legiti- 
mate and authorized American publishers of the tales of the cele- 
brated Auerbach, which are now well known to multitudes of 
readers in our country. The Villa on the Rhine is a novel of 
great power in its description of scenery and its portraitures of 
character. We must confess, while we own its power and recog- 





* Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. Translated by Erten Frorumenam. With 
Illustrations, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 

+ The Villa on the Rhine. By Bertnotp Averpacn. Author's edition 
witn a portrait of the Author, and a Biographical Sketch. By Bayarp TayLor 
Two Volumes, New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1869. 

t Black Forest Village Stories. By Bertuotp Aversacn, Translated by 
Cuantes Goerr. Author's edition. Illustrated with facsimiles of the original 
German Woodcuts. New York: Leypoldt& Holi. 1869. 
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nize the genius of the writer, that we think it strained and sensa- 
tional. It must seem much more so we believe to ordinary read- 
ers, were it not for its comprehensive and consistent philosophy. 
This philosophy is manifest upon every page, and made the con- 
trolling motive of almost every incident. The dialogues abound 
in the emphatic utterance and the elaborate defense of this subtle 
and yet passionately held doctrine, which evidently controls the 
faith and the devotion of its very able author. The leading 
characters whom Auerbach reverences in his heart of hearts, are 
Spinoza, Goethe, Franklin, and Theodore Parker. The American 
incidents, and character, and dénoument, give abundant occasion 
for reference to the last two. The philosophical and poetical life 
of this deep thinking and strong feeling writer is nourished by 
the former two. 

The doctrine and tendency of the book is summed up briefly in 
a passage from his favorite hero: “Over against monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, monotheism, stand the republic, democracy, pantheism. 
They are merely three different names for three phases of the same 
principle.” Upon the possible evil that may come of the influ- 
ence of tales like this, we have no occasion to comment, for com- 
ment is unnecessary. 

“The Black Forest Village Stories” are simple, homely, full of 
pathos and affection. And yet fair and charming as are these 
tales, there now and then emerges the tokens of the same de- 
fective, and worse than defective, practical philosophy, which is 
so obtrusive in “The Villa on the Rhine.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Eprrion or tar Ainer.*—This volume contains only the 
first six books of the Aneid. The general plan of the work is 
worthy of being well carried out. It includes a brief account of 
the life and writings of Virgil; a map of the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, from the Tigris on the east to Numidia on 
the west; the text; a Metrical Index; from fifty to sixty pages 
of explanatory notes, and a full Latin-English Lexicon. So far it 





* The Aineid of Publius Virgilius Maro, elucidated by English notes, critical, 
historical and mythological, with a metrical Index and Map; and illustrated by 
antique statues, gems, coins, and medals, To which is added a copious dictionary, 
giving the meaning of all the words with critical exactness. By Nataan Co. 
vineton Brooks, LL.D., President of the Baltimore Female College. First edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 1869. 
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does not differ materially from other editions of Virgil. But there 
are two other features of the work which give it a marked char- 
acter, and which are adapted to add greatly to its value. The first 
is a copious addition of references in the margin of the text to 
similar or illustrative phrases in other parts of Virgil and in Ho- 
mer, Horace, Juvenal, Lucretius, Livy, Caesar, and twenty other 
authors in various languages, ancient and modern. The other and 
most striking peculiarity of the book is its illumination with more 
than two hundred and fifty engravings, drawn from the treasuries 
of classical archeology. Most of these engravings are of a size 
which permits them to appear, as they do, among the marginal 
references by the side of the text. Others are larger and freer 
compositions, representing mythological or historical scenes, or 
groups of Roman celebrities. 

It is by no means a new thing to make use of the remains of 
ancient art to illustrate classical authors, but we do not remember 
to have seen any other work of the kind in which such engravings 
were by any means so numerous. We anticipate, however, a con- 
stantly increasing use of the engraver’s art, as a help in conveying 
classical knowledge. Quite probably the Latin lexicons of the 
next generation will be “illustrated with 3,000 engravings,” aftcr 
the manner of Webster. 

But it is easy to do more harm than good by attempts of this 
kind. What is wanted is not a good picture-book, but knowledge, 
and help in acquiring knowledge. This may be either the knowl- 
edge of what the men of classical times believed to be true, or the 
knowledge of what was true. They believed in their mythology 
and embodied it in their works of art; and it is worth while for 
us to know the length and breadth of this belief and all their forms 
of mythological representation. But mythological characters 
should be distinguished from historical characters, except where 
early history runs back into myths; and even then we should take 
vare not to confound a daring fancy with well established fact- 
Ancient art gives us, for instance, beyond a doubt, tolerably cor- 

“rect likenesses of the Cesars. Their statues and busts, and bas 
reliefs on coins and elsewhere, are so numerous and well preserved, 
that an American interested in antiquities in Rome becomes more 
familiar with their features in a few weeks than he has ever been 
with the faces of our successive presidents. Now these likenesses, 
copied with some good degree of correctness, may well be intro- 

duced into such a book as the manual before us, where, however, 
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they are valuable only as they are correctly given. But what 
does the learner gain, on the other hand, from the group of por- 
traits on the 173d page, where the engraver seems to have ex- 
pended his choicest skill in setting before us the seven kings of 
Rome? Even the existence of these kings is denied, and there is 
probably no man in the world bold enough to claim that any like- 
ness of any one of them is to be found anywhere. It may be 
said, to be sure, that they are represented in the works of ancient 
art. So also ancient art has preserved to us, in one of its finest 
works, the wolf that suckled Romulus and Remus. But who 
would think of copying out of that celebrated bronze group at 
the Roman capital this wolf, as a likeness of the particular beast 
which nurtured young Rome? or of presenting the face of either 
of those bronze babies as a correct representation of the infant 
Romulus or Remus, although the Romans may have called them 
by those names for centuries? On the other hand, it would be 
quite a proper thing to give a picture of the whole of this ancient 
work of art on some page of an edition of Virgil, because it em- 
bodies one of the early historical myths which the Romans used 
to repeat. 

The confusion which we criticise as marring the most attractive 
feature of this school book, and which runs in a measure through 
the volume, appears further from the fact that the same persons 
are differently represeuted in different parts of the book, and with- 
out explanation, This would be quite legitimate in the case of 
divinities, who appear in varying characters. But compare the 
Julius Caesar on page 26 with the same on page 171, or on page 
174. Or compare the Augustus on page page 171 with the same 
on page 238; or the Numa on page 172 with the same personage 
as he appears, back to back, with Romulus in that unique group of 
kings on page 173. 

We must add a word on the engravings themselves. The best 
of these are such as are done in outline, or with the fewest lines. 
But of those which are most elaborated, many have caught a look 
so modern, as they have passed under the engraver’s hand, that 
we cannot give them the names to which they are assigned with- 
out a lively sense of the ludicrous, Think of such an Ajax as fig- 
ures on the 18th page! or sucha god of the fierce winds as AZolus 
is represented to be on page 19! or impute majesty, even under 
the waters, to such a Neptune as holds the trident on page 22, or 
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to such a feeble figure as represents the maxima Juno on page 
105! 

But our readers must not suppose that all such richness of illus- 
tration is wasted. The coins, although they are left without muck 
explanation, are adapted to stimulate inquiry, and familiarize the 
learner with some of the material of a very interesting science, 
and he will also find instruction in the representations of the im- 
plements of war and of religion, and of the emblems which dis- 
tinguish the various divinities. We only wish that the editor had 
rejected all that seems to have been introduced merely to multiply 
ornament and had used instead more of the really instructive ma- 
terial which classical archeology so abundantly furnishes. Such 
illustrations, presented in an unambitious style, would have added 
much to the real value, and no less to the attractiveness of the 
volume. 

We had it in mind to notice some other points which have at- 
tracted our attention, but will only add that the book is beauti- 
fully printed on tinted paper, and is withal of very attractive ap- 
pearance. 


Ratpa Watpo Emerson’s “Soctery anp Sorirupe” ervc., 
needs no word of ours to extol its many excellencies or to be- 
speak a welcome from our readers. The other topics, besides that 
which is the title of this volume of Essays, are Civilization, 
Art, Eloquence, Domestic Life, Farming, Works and Days, 
Books, Clubs, Courage, Success, and Old Age. Some, if not all of 
these Essays, have been already published. They all have a famil- 
iar look and sound, perhaps because of a mannerism which Mr. 
Emerson, with all his resources of illustration, and with all his 
treshness of genius, cannot avoid. This mannerism sometimes 
becomes monotonous, perhaps from the very tension which it indi- 
cates in the writer and requires in the reader. For Mr. Emerson, 
with all his apparent directness and simplicity, is anything rather 
than a natural thinker and writer. His thoughts seem to fall from 
his mind like easy and almost unconscious utterances, whereas they 
are in fact jerked out with an ill-concealed violence and effort. His 
compsrisons and metaphors, though always exciting, and full of 
interest, are sometimes so extravagant as to be sensational. Mr. 





* Society and Solitude, Twelve Chapters. By Ratea Watpo Emeason. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. 
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Emerson is not above certain tricks of thought and expression, 
notwithstanding his apparent Yankee directness and simplicity. 
Indeed, the Yankee shrewdness is eminent in his quaint remarks 
on common things, and Yankee humor often twinkles in his eye, 
especially when he quietly strives to take down characters or opin- 
ions for which most people cherish a high esteem, as for example, 
Moses, and Jesus, and the Bible. Indeed we are not certain, but 
considering the country in which he lives, and that the people for 
whom he writes, are somewhat generally reputed to be Christian— 
Concord, perhaps, being an exception—Mr. Emerson carries this 
tendency a little too far, and sometimes beyond the limit which 
good manners, to say nothing of good morals, would perhaps pre- 
scribe. We are of course disposed to take into consideration the 
fact that he has become so satisfied with his own position of 
philosophic orthodoxy, as to be somewhat pharisaic in respect to 
the poor publicans who do not so much as lift their eyes to Heaven 
in the confident manner which he would recommend. We do not 
suppose he intends to wound the feelings of his unilluminated 
fellow-countrymen, and would therefore suggest that it is by this 
time pretty well understood in the most enlightened circles— 
which of course are the circles which read his Kssays—what he 
thinks about Jesus and the various scriptural worthies, and that he 
might as well spare their feelings and be considerate of their 
prejudices. It seems to us that as a matter of taste, even if the 
affair does not come under the statute concerning cruelty to imbe- 
ciles, he would consult his own influence and reputation as 
a writer, should he less obtrusively and less frequently, hoist his 
theological flag. We might cull out from this volume a score 
perhaps of passages which can serve no purpose whatever, except 
to illustrate his own ineffectual protest against popular faith, and 
to awaken towards himself feelings of neither honor nor respect, 
because they seem to be so thoroughly gratuitous and uncalled 
for. 

With these abatements, which are no more applicable to this 
than to his other writings, this volume seems to indicate no falling 
off in the charm of thinking and writing which always attracts 
and holds multitudes ot admiring readers, 
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Principies or Domestic Scrence.*—This treatise is prompted 
by the conviction that womankind need special culture for home 
duties, and that higher honors, larger remuneration, and greater 
usefulness will surely follow, when women are thoroughly taught 
the principles of domestic economy, and trained with reference to 
their profession as “ house-keepers and health-keepers.” How far 
the work may prove serviceable as a text book, we will not pre- 
dict, though twenty pages of questions and suggestive hints for 
the use of teachers and scholars, vindicate the desire of the 
authors that it should be studied and recited in schools; but we 
are confident that its wide circulation would promote comfort, 
convenience, economy, and health, especially among people of 
moderate circumstances, living in small houses, with little or no 
“help,” and in a frugal way. Its hints on various departments of 
domestic economy, its suggestions about the necessities of the 
body and the mind, and its advice about the care of the aged, the 
sick, the ignorant, the homeless, the helpless, and the vicious, will 
prove salutary in thousands of families. This, however, is inci- 
dental to the design of the authors. They desire to magnify the 
calling of woman, and to convince or reassure intelligent, reflec- 
ting Christian women that it isa noble work which falls to their 
lot in training the whole race to the highest possible virtue and 
happiness with chief reference to the future world; and in this 
aim they have our most cordial sympathy. 


Ecce Femina.t —Mr. Carlos White’s discussion of ** the woman 
question” is very able and effective. The only objection which 
we make to his book is its title. The Latin in it, we mean for the 
epexegesis of the title, is sufficiently explicit and intelligible. Mr. 
White writes with great honesty, great candor, great patience of 
analysis, with a certain simple-hearted dispassionateness that is 
eminently refreshing—and a Yankee-like homeliness which makes 





* Principles of Domestic Science; as applied to the Duties and Pleasures of 
Home. A text book for the use of young ladies in schools, semiraries, and col- 
leges. By Catuanine E. Bexoner and Haratet Beecner Stowr. New York: 
J. B. Ford & Co. 1870. pp. 890. 

* Kece Femina, An attempt to solve the woman question, Being an exami- 
nation of arguments in favor of female suffrage by John Svuart Mill, and a pre- 
sentation of arguments against the proposed change in the constitution of society. 
By Cantos Wurre, Hanover, N. H. Boston: Lee &Shepard. 1870. 
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his arguments home-thrusts against his antagonists. He is evi- 
dently a thoroughly honest and earnest man, to whom a joke 
would be as foreign as to a Scotchman, to whom anything like 
banter would be an amazing piece of impertinence. He takes up 
the subject with the confession that for certain solid and substan- 
tial reasons he was at first more than half inclined to accept the 
reform ; but on a careful consideration of certain other reasons, 
which he finds more solid and substantial, he has been compelled 
to withdraw from all participation in it. The potent name of 
Mr. John Stuart Mill does not appal him His arguments do not 
convince our imperturbable and honest New Englander. He even 
turns Mr. Mill’s owa logic against himself, and then proceeds to 
set forth certain cogent arguments which all the advocates of the 
opposite opinion would do well to consider, and will find it some- 
what difficult to answer. To this contest we must come at last, 
and we hope Mr. White will find “his mission” in seeing that 
the republic of the male sex, as well as the republic of collective 
humanity and our Christian civilization, shall suffer no detriment. 


Communion Wine anv Brsce Temperance.*—This work has 
been pretty widely and gratuitously circulated for the sake ot 
convincing the public that the churches are bound to exclude all 
fermented wine from the Lord’s Table. A good cause may be 
damaged by bad logic. It has been so with the temperance refor- 
mation. This book is an illustration. A book so full of misrep- 
resentations, misprints, sophistry, and inconclusive reasoning, we 
have not lately read. We notice it only to disavow its fallacies. 
The money of a temperance society might be better spent than in 
perpetuating a work so weak as this. 





* Communion Wine and Bible Temperance. By Rev. Wittiam M. Toarer. 
New York: National Temperance Society and Publication House. 1869, paper. 
pp. 90. 
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The Spanish Barber. A Tale of the Biblein Spain. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
1870. 16mo. pp. 309. [This is a new book by the author of “The Maiden and 
Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton.” ] 

Stepping Heavenward. By E. Prentiss, author of the “Susy P.'..” New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1870. 12mo. pp. 426. 

Hedged In, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “The Gates Ajar.” Bos- 
ton; Fields, Osgood & Co, 1870. 16mo. pp. 295. 

Wonder Stories told for Children. By Hans Christian Andersen. With 
illustrations by V. Pedersen and M. L. Stone. Author's edition. New York: 
Hard & Houghton. 1870. 12mo. pp. 555. 
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Warp and Woof. A Book of Verse. By Samuel Willoughby Duffield. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 188. 

Home Influence ; a Tale for Mothers and Daughters. By Grace Aguilar. New 
Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 886. [This is the 
first volume of a new edition of Grace Aguilar’s works, to be published in nine 
volumes, at $1 per volume. } 

The Spencers; A Story of Home Influence. By Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., 
Rector of St. George’s Church, New York. American Tract Society, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York. 1870. 16mo. pp. 588. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Shall our Common Schools be Destroyed? An argument against the perverting 
the School-Fund to Sectarian Uses, By Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., LL. D. 
Delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle Church, Feb. 20, 1870. New York: 
8vo. pp. 32. 

The Nation; the Foundation of Civil Order and Palitical Life in the United 
States. By E. Mulford. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 

The Composition of Indian Geographical Names, illustrated from the Algon. 
quin Languages, By J. Hammond Trumbull, President of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society. Hartford: 1870, 8vo. pp. 51. 

The Currency. Speech of Hon. W. A. Buckingham, of Connecticut, delivered 
in the Senate of the United States, Feb. 1,1870. 8vo. pp. 8. 

The First Charter, and the Early Religious Legislation of Massachusetts, A 
lecture in a course on the Early History of Massachusetts, by members of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, at the Lowell Institute, Boston, delivered 
Feb. 9, 1869. . 

The Laws of Discursive Thought; being a Text-Book of Formal Logic. By 
James MecCosh, LL. D., President of New Jersey College, Princeton. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1870, 12mo. pp. 212. 

A Collection of the Proverbs of all Nations. Compared, explained, and illus- 
trated. By Walter K. Kelly. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1869, 12mo, 
pp. 232. 

Health by Good Living. By W. W. Hall, M. D. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton, 1870. 12mo, pp. 270. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery: or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
for 1870, exhibiting the most important discoveries and improvements in 
Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, 
Biology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiquities, &c. To- 
gether with Notes on the progress of Science during the year 1869; a list of 
recent scientific publications; obituaries of eminent scientific men, de, Edited 
by John Trowbridge, 8. B,, Assistant Professor of Physics in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, aided by Samuel Kneeland, M. D., Professor of Zoology 
and Physiology in the Institute; and W. R, Nichols, Graduate of the Institute, 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1870. 12mo. pp. 346. 

A Battle of the Books, recorded by an unknown writer, for the use of authors 
and publishers: to the first for doctrine, to the second for reproof, to both for 
correction and instruction in righteousness. Edited and published by Gail 
Hamilton. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 12mo. pp. 288. 
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Military Education in American Colleges. By Col. H. B. Carrington, U.S. A., 
Prof. of Military Science at Wabash College, Ind. 8vo. pp. 15. 

Remarks of a Citizen upen the Condition of our Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
1870. 8vo. pp. 8. 

Mary’s Grammar, interspersed with Stories, and intended for the use of 
Children, By Mrs. Marcet. New Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1870, 12mo. pp. 240. 

Home Missions in Illinois. An Historical Essay, read before the General As- 
sociation of Illinois, at its quarter century celebration, May 27, 1869. By Rev. 
J. E. Roy, D. D. 1869. 8vo0. pp. 29. 

The Elements of the Hebrew Language. By Rev. A. D. Jones, A.M. An- 
dover: W. F. Draper 1870, 8vo, pp. 163. 

Torringford ; in connection with the Centennial of the Settlement of the First 
Pastor, Rev. Samuel J. Mills. Hartford: Case, Lockwood & Brainard, Printers. 
1870. Pamphlet, pp. 107. [A valuable compilation, cantaining a historical dis- 
course by the Rev. Wm. H. Moore, with an account of the celebration, many 
notices of individuals and families, a list of church members, &c., carefully edited 
and accurately printed. ] 


Publications of the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York.— 
To Young Men; from a Father. 24mo. pp. 59.—What Now? For Young Ladies. 
By Charles F. Deems, D. D., Pastor of the “ Church of the Strangers,” New York. 
24mo. pp. 126.—-The Household of Peace. To Young Parents. By W. 
W. Newell, D. D. 24mo., pp. 48. 
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MOSAIC TABETS, 


For Recreation, Entertainment, and Instruction, presenting some curious puz- 
zles in the properties of numbers, adapted for use in Families and Schools. 


BY EDWARD W. GILMAN. 


Commended by Professors in Yale College in terms like these: 

“ Your device of Magic Tablets strikes me as one well fitted to afford in- 
struction and entertainment for the young and to become popular as an even- 
ing entertainment.” 

“Your Magic Tablets would, I think, be very attractive and would certainly 
be very instructive to the child using them.” 
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